PREFACE 


I SHOULD  not  attempt  to  write  a  pre- 
face to  the  following  Tranflation,  were  it 
not  to  apologize  for  fo  arduous  an  under- 
taking, which  I  am  truly  fenfible  required 
a  man  of  great  talents  and  no  inferior  eru- 
dition; but  the  love  I  have  for  the  Author, 
both  as  a  writer  and  an  artift,  made  me 
hazard  this  feeble  expofition  of  his  abili- 
ties, in  hopes  of  being  of  fervice  to  young 
ftudents  who  cannot  read  his  works  in  the 
languages  of  the  original  publications,  and 
with  the  define  of  giving  pleafure  to  others 
who  for  mere  amuiement  may  perufe  this 
Tranflation,  which  certainly  will  contain 
matter  truly  interefting  either  to  the  Li- 
terati, the  Artift,  or  the  Amateur. 

Mengs,  as  an  Author,  is  juftly  admired 
by  all  thofe  who  have  read  his  works  in 
the  languages  in  which  they  have  been 
publifhed,namely,intheSpanilhand  Italian, 
by  the  fame  Editor,  the  Chevalier  Don 
Jofeph  Nicholas  D' Azara,  Spanifti  Minifter 
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at  Rome.  As  an  Artift,  no  unprejudiced 
perfon  can  ever  have  feen  his  beft  works 
without  fpcaking  of  him  with  the  greateft 
rapture  and  delight. 

I  have  vifited  the  capital  of  Spain  where 
the  paintings  of  Mcngs  appear  in  all  their 
greatncfs;  and  every  one  who  has  travelled 
through  Spain  mull  be  fenfible  how  high  a 
fame  he  bears  in  that  Country,  where  not  to 
admire  him  (as  an  ingenious  author  has  ob- 
ferved)  is  almoft  a  violence  againft  Church 
and  State;  an  enthufiafm  fupported  not 
by  the  wild  rumor  or  folly  of  a  day, 
but  authorifed  by  men  of  undoubted  tafte 
and  knowledge  in  the  profefsion.  Almofi: 
every  court  in  Europe  has  wilhed  to  pof- 
sefs  fome  paintings  from  his  hand.  Poland 
raifed  and  fupported  him  as  long  as  it  was 
able  to  fuppovt  itfelf;  Rome  acknowledges 
him  as  her  greatelt  ornament;  Rufsia,  Naples, 
Florence  courted  him;  and  Spain  looks  on 
the  ever-living  monuments  of  his  departed 
genius  with  all  the  ardour  of  religious  ado- 
ration :  from  all  thefe  honors  one  muft  na- 
turally be  led  to  fuppofe  he  was  not  of 
the  nioft  common  and  ordinary  rank  of 
mankind. 

The  following  works  were  originally 
written  in  various  languages,  and  as  the 
author  could  not  be  equally  brilliant  and 
correct  in  all,  fome  parts  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  more  excellent  than  others.  Th.e 
ftyle  and  dearnefc  of  the  fentimenfcs  mult 
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naturally  have  fuffered,  but  however,  the 
ideas  and  profundity  of  his  knowledge  in 
the  arts  will  always  appear  the  fame. 

His  papers  were  found  very  confufed,  and 
although  they  were  regulated  by  the  Italian 
Editor  with  the  defire  of  corrc£rnefs,  yet 
in  reducing  the  whole  to  one  language,  and 
by  apparent  confulion  in  other  refpefts, 
the  fenfe  has  been  left  in  feme  parts  very 
obfcure,  and  the  ftyle  and  phrafes,  in  many 
places,  have  remained  inelegant. 

It  has  not  been  my  view  either  to  cor- 
rect the  ftyle,  or  add  to  the  elegance  of  this 
work,  fearing  that  by  produing  a  forced 
or  affefted  improvement,  I  might  have  im- 
paired the  original  ideas  of  the  author, 
who  never  wrote  any  thing  without  well 
c6nfidering  what  he  wrote,  and  whofe  ge- 
nuine fentiments  will  be  of  much  more 
value  than  all  the  affe6tation  of  a  brilliant 
ftyle,  in  which,  notwithftanding,  he  will 
not  be  found  deficient  where  his  original 
language  appears  verbatim.  I  have  neither 
the  leifure  or  abilities  to  afford  me  a  hope 
of  producing  a  truly  perfect  and  elegant 
tranflation,  but  an  ufeful  and  juft  one  is 
what  I  aim  at,  and  in  which  I  hope  to  b€ 
fuccefsful.    I  haye  endeavoured  to  render 
the  fentiments  of  the  author  as  plain  and 
intelligible  as  I  am  able,  and  as  he  confef- 
fes  to  have  written  this  work  for  Artifts, 
(who  are  not  all  Literati)  I  hope  I  have  pur- 
sued the  moll:  defirable  end,  Criticifm 
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will  therefore  be  done  away,  as  my  only 
views  in  the  following  inflation  were  thole 
of  amufement,  and  thedefire  of  making  the 
author  better  known  to  the  Englilh;  and 
at  the  fame  time  I  lament,  that  no  one  ot 
fuperior  abilities  has  attempted  /  before 
me,  to  have  done  him  all  the  juftice  he 
deferves:  however,  I  truft  the  following  tran- 
flation  will  be  found  to  contain  the  ori- 
ginal ideas  of  the  author,  and  that  it  will 
convince  every  one  of  his  abilities  as  a  wri- 
ter; and  his  famous  piece  in  All-fouls  Col- 
lege Oxford  will  ever  be  a  fuffiaent  fpeci- 
men  to  give  an  idea  of  him  as  an  artiftv 

The  Translator. 


*  Thesubjeaofthis  piaure  is  our  Saviour  .n  the  gar- 
den: it  consist,  of  two  figures  in  the  foreground,  highly 
finished,  and  beautifully  painted.  It  was  ordered  by  a 
een  leman  of  that  College  whilst  on  his  traVels  through 
Snain  but  being  limited  tp  the  price,  he  was  obliged  to 
choose  a  ubjeagoffew  figures.    This  gentleman  relates 
a  singular  anecdote  ofMengs,  which  w>U  forfter  M 
the  profundity  of  his  knowledge  and  ^"^^ 
of  antiquity.    Whilst  an  esteemed  Author,  well  known 
fn  1  v Xedyin  the  Musical  World,  was  abroad  col learng 
materials  for  his  History  of  Mus.c ,  he  found  a  Ho^c 
an  ancient  statue  of  Apollo,  with  a  bow  ^JffJ 
in  his  hand:  this,  he  cons.dered,  woul I  be  ' £ 
decide  the  long  contested  pent,  ^^f^"^ 
ancients  had  known  the  use  of  the  bow     He  consuHea 
many  people  to  ascertain  the  certainty  if  this  statue 
£K  XJy  of  antiquity,  and  at  last  Mengs  was  de- 
sired to  give  his  opinion,  who,  directly  as  he ^had  ex 
amined  it,  without  knowing  the  cause  of  the  inquiry, 
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said  "  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  statue  was 
of  antiquity,  but  that  the  arms  and  fiddle  had  been  re- 
cently added."  This  had  been  done  vvith  such  ingenuity 
that  no  one  had  discovered  it  before  Mengs;  but  the 
truth  of  the  same  was  not  to  be  doubted.  Mengs  has 
done  but  few  paintings  for  England  except  copies;  one 
however  he  did  for  Lord  Cooper,  another  for  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare,  and  a  few  more  for  others,  of  which  I  shall  give 
an  account;  and  there  are  a  few  beautiful  portraits  and 
pieces  of  his  in  France,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  his  Paintings. 
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PJINTINGS  done  for  England  by  gf.  R.  MENGS 


The  Holy  Family,  for  Lord  Cooper,  done  at  Florence: 

7  feet  by  3.  c 
Another  Holy  Family  7  feet  by 
A  Sibyl  half  figure,  on  canvass. 

Oclavian  and  Cleopatra,  with  many  figures,  on  canvass; 

done  for  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare. 
A  Magdalen  half-figure. 

Christ  after  the  Resurrection,  with  the  Magdalen  on  her 
knees;  on  wood;  done  for  the  University  of  Oxford  . 

A  copy  of  the  School  of  Athens,  for  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland. 

Portrait  of  the  late  Arch-Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Andromeda  and  Perseus,  intended  for  England,  but  was 
taken  by  a  French  Privateer,  and  at  last  was  bought  in 
France  by  Mons.  de  Sartine,  minister  of  the  marine. 

A  Sketch  in  clare  obscure  of  the  Resurrection,  was  inten- 
ded for  the  great  painting  for  Salisbury  Cathedral,  30 
palms  in  height.  It  was  begun,  but  his  death  prevented 
its  being  finished. 

Engravings  from  his  Paintings. 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 

The  Holy  Mary  Magdalen  from  the  originals  in  possession 

of  the  King  of  Spain— engraved  by  Carmona. 
Our  Lord  after  the  Resurrection,  when  he  appears  to  the 

Magdalen;  .said  to  be  engraved  by  tbe  same. 
The  Madonna  and  Child,  engraved  by  Volpato. 
The  Sibyl  half-figure,  mentioned  above;    engraved  by 

Mosman. 

Also  from  a  design  of  his,  Christ  in  the  garden,  done  from 
Correggio,  engraved  by  Volpato,  whieh  is  in  the  collec. 
tjon  of  prints  entitled  Schola  Italica  picture. 

AH  Souls  altar-piece,  by  Shcrwin. 
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LIFE 

OP 

ANTHONY    RAPHAEL  MENGS, 

FIRST  PAINTER  AT  THE  CABINET  OF 
CHARLES  THE  III.  KING  OF  SPAIN, 


ThE  major  part  of  mankind  pafs  their  days  upon 
earth,  without  reflecting  even  on  the  blefsings 
and  ease  of  which  they  partake,  much  lefs  on 
the  individual,  to  whofe  genius,  and  labour  they 
are  indebted  for  many  of  their  mod  valuable  en- 
joyments. This  almoft  general  ingratitude  arifes 
from  ignorance,  and  idlenefs;  it  being  congenial 
to  our  corrupt  nature  to  feek  fuch  pleafures  only 
as  can  be  enjoyed  without  fatigue.  Ours  is  not- 
withfianding  the  age  in  which,  more  than  in  any 
other,  mankind  have  rifen  from  fuch  inactivity, 
by  conquering  vice,  and  making  virtue  trium- 
phant. This  age  will  perhaps  be  diftinguifhed 
by  pofterity  as  the  age  of  inquietude.  Arts, 
Sciences,  Politics,  the  fortune  of  Nations,  and  of 
individuals,  and  laftly  of  domeftic  life,  all  are  in 
continual  movement,  and  agitation.  Such  acti- 
vity has  neceflarily  been  able  to  produce  an  im- 
menfe  difplay  of  every  kind  of  ufeful  knowledge, 
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although  allied  to  indolence,  and  diftafte,  the  birth 
of  opulence.  We  have  by  much  extended  the  fu- 
perficeof  Science,  by  rendering  it  moreeafy,  but 
in  place  of  this  we  have  loll  much  of  the  original 
ardour  and  force.  Patriotic  zeal,  and  vehement 
love  for  the  arts,  not  like  their  leaders,  inflamed 
the  minds  of  fome  of  the  antients;  compared 
with  which  ours  is  a  chimera,  a  folly,  a  ftupidity: 
Ours  is  the  cuftom  to  attempt  much,  and  to  be  pro- 
found in  nothing;  to  be  fuperficially  great,  but  cold 
and  feeble  in  the  execution.  Yet  in  fpite  of  fuch 
general  relaxation,  we  fee,  from  time,  to  time, 
that  nature  produces  fome  men  nervous,  ardent, 
and  of  a  mind  fo  organifed  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
front the  univerfal  corruption,  and  by  force  ot 
itudy  and  incredible  fatigue,  rifetoilluftrate  their 
profelTibns  with  all  the  ancient  and  true  fplendor. 
The  major  part  of  their  cotemporarics  alone  repay 
them  with  the  {tain  of  extravagance,  others  witlV 
envy ;  and  the  moll  who  pique  themfelves  on 
bright  and  enlightened  understanding,  bellow  on 
them  a  cold  and  fleril  admiration. 

Anthony  Raphael  Mengs  appeared  to  the 
world  to  re-efhiblifh  the  arts.  If  the  transmi- 
gration could  be  admitted,  one  might  fay  that 
fome  genius  of  Grecein  its  molt  florid  itate,  had 
transfufed  itfclf  in  him ;  Such  was  the  profundity 
of  his  ideas,  the  elevation  of  his  invention,  and 
the  simplicity  and  candour  of  his  manners.  A 
flave  himfelf  to  the  application  of  his  profeflion 
(which  he  enjoyed  through  life)  he  was  an  enemv 
to  thofc  who  were  cold  and  unpafsionate,  and 
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much  envied  by  them  to  whom  his  merits  had 
rendered  him  oftenfive. 

The  forefathers  of  Mengs  were  of  Lufatia.  Mis' 
Grandfather  was  eftablilhed  at  Hamburgh,  and 
from  thence  went  to  Copenhagen,  where  the 
Father  of  Mengs  was  born.  This  being  his 
twentieth  child,  according  to  the  account  of  his 
brothers,  he  knew  not  what  name  to  give  him, 
and  on  opening  the  Bible,  the  firft  name  which 
prefented  itfelf  was  Ifmael,  which  he  made 
choice  of.  He  had  for  Godfather  a  Painter  of 
no  fuperior  abilities,  but  this  was  a  fufficient  mo- 
tive for  applying  the  boy's  talents  to  painting. 
From  this  inferior  fchool  Ifmael  was  foon  remo- 
ved to  that  of  Mr.  Cofre  a  Frenchman  and 
the  belt  painter  at  that  court,  and  procuring  fome 
productions  of  Vandyke  from  a  friend,  he  acquired 
by  copying  him  the  art  of  colouring  ;  for  which 
perfection  he  was  remarkable  during  his  life.  His 
matter  had  a  niece  of  whom  Ifmael  became  ena- 
moured, but  this  afleCted  lady  not  being  able  to 
fuffer  the  fmell  of  oil,  the  good  Ifmael  in  obedience 
to  her  will,  dedicated  himfelf  alone  to  miniature* 
painting,  and  with  fuch  application  and  fuccefs, 
that  in  a  ftiort  time  he  arrived  to  great  perfection 
in  the  art,  and  then  was  united  to  this  beautiful, 
though  capricious  lady.On  account  of  a  contagious 
diftemper,  he  foon  after  abandoned  that  country, 
and  travelled  to  various  courts  of  Germany,  where 
he  acquired  the  difficult  art  of  painting  in  Ena- 
mel, for  which  he  was  ever  a  ter  very  famous. 

From  this  alliance  our  Mengs  was  born*  in  the 
city  of  Aufig,  in  I3ohemia,the  1 2th.  ofMarch  1 728 , 
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and  to  whom  was  given  the  names  of  Anthony, 
and  Raphael,  in  memory  of  the  two  great  Painters, 
Raphael  d'Urbino,  and  Anthony  Allegri  da  Cor- 
reggio,of  whom  his  father  was  a  pafsionate  admi- 
rcr.Thus  deftined  for  a  pain  ter  even  from  his  cradle, 
nothing  was  ever  given  to  him  for  his  amufement 
but  implements  of  this  nature,  fuch  as  pencils, 
paper,  &c.  and  before  he  had  attained  his  fixth 
year  he  was  placed  to  the  ftudy  of  drawing. 
The  firft  rudiments  which  his  father  taught 
him,  were  the  moft  fimple  ftraight  lines,  as  the 
vertical,  the  horizontal,  and  the  oblique,  which 
he  praftifed  till  he  was  quite  perfeft,  and  from 
this  he  proceeded  with  the  fame  care  to  the  moft 
fimple  geometrical  figures,  but  always  without 
rule  and  compafs,  in  order  to  accuftom  his  eye 
to  exaftnefs.  After  that  he  proceeded  to  delineate 
the  contours  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body,  and  was  obliged  to  reduce  them  as  well  as 
he  was  able  to  geometrical  rule;  from  thence  he 
arrived  to  join  and  arrange  thofe  parts,  and  at 
laft  to  give  them  their  neceffary  grace  and  per- 
fection. Then  he  proceeded  to  take  (ketches, 
and  according  to  the  manufcripts  left  by  Ifmael, 
mentioning  this  particular,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  conftrain  the  vivacity  of  his  foit  who  was  not 
willing  to  fubje6t  himfelf  to  a  certain  neatnefs 
and  cleanlinefs,  for  which  reafon  he  obliged  him 
to  draw  with  Indian  Ink,  which  took  from  him. 
every  pofsibility  of  continuing  the  fame  error. 

In  this  ftudy  he  continued  for  two  years,  after 
which  he  began  to  paint  in  oil.  His  father  then 
feeing  the  great  talent  which  he  difplayed, 
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fought  evety  means  ftrongly  to  Imprcfs  in  him 
the  firft  principles  of  the  art,  and  made  him  re- 
turn again  with  the  greateft  attention  and  pro- 
lixity to  the  ftudy  of  drawing. 

At  the  fame  time  he  taught  him  Chymiftry* 
in  which  he  was  the  mod  intelligent  in  Europe ; 
and  to  paint  in  enamel,  and  miniature.  This 
however  did  not  interrupt  his  ftudy  of  drawing,, 
fince  not  a  day  palfed  in  which  he  did  not  deli- 
neate two  in  tire  figures  of  Raphael,  or  of  Caracci, 
and  not  to  lofe  a  moment  of  time  he  ftudied 
likewifeperfpective,  and  the  moft  neceffary  parts 
of  Anatomy.  Although  at  Drefden,  where  he 
was  at  that  time,  yet  he  did  not  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  ftudy  this  Science  upon  dead  bodies,  but 
contented  himfelf  to  learn  it  from  books,  and 
from  the  dry  bones  of  fkeletons. 

After  this  ftudy  he  began  to  draw  antique  fi- 
gures by  parts,  the  fame  fize  of  the  originals, 
which  his  father  had  brought  from  Rome ;  and  by 
night  copied  by  artificial  light,  models  in  minia- 
ture of  the  fame  ftatues.  By  this  method  he  put 
in  practice  that  which  he  had  learnt  from  per- 
fpective,  and  anatomy,  such  as  the  degradation 
and  diminution  of  the  members,  and  the  varia- 
tion of  form  of  the  mufcles  when  in  action. 
He  ftill  improved  himfelf  in  ftudying  the  effect: 
of  light,  of  its  degradation,  upon  fhade,  and  of 
reflection,  the  which  things  he  diftinguifhed 
better  by  artificial  light,  than  by  that  of  the  fun, 
and  thus  repeating  the  fame  operation  in  different 
places,  he  «ornprehended  better  the  force  of  the 
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light  and  made.  In  this  manner  he  employed 
his  time  to  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

His  father  then  feeing  that  he  ftudied  with  reflec- 
tion, and  that  it  was  time  to  form  in  him  a  juft 
tafte,  which  was  not  to  be  obtained  out  of  Italy, 
he  refolved  to  conduct  him  to  Rome,  which  he 
did  in  the  year  1741.  The  young  M  engs  remained 
aftonifhed  at  fight  of  fuch  beautiful  objecls  which 
that  capital  afforded,  of  the  arts,  and  wifhed  to 
embrace  the  whole,  but  was  reftrained  by  his  fa- 
ther, who  made  him  ftudy  the  mod  perfect  al- 
though the  mod  difficult,  fuch  as  the  Laocoon, 
the  Torfo  of  Belvidere,and  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  Chapel  Siftina,  After  having 
made  him  ftudy  thefe  in  the  different  modes, 
he  removed  him  to  the  chambers  of  Raphael  to 
practice  the  mod:  beautiful  heads,  and  dreffed  fi- 
gures, in  order  to  learn  the  tafte  of  Drapery,  for 
which  Raphael  is  fo  excellent.  Ifmael  was  at 
that  time  Painter  to  Auguftus  3d.  King  of  Poland, 
and  being  very  defirous  to  fend  him  fome  eflay 
of  the  abilities  of  his  fon,  he  made  him  copy  in 
miniature,  two  pieces  of  Raphael,  which  were  in 
the  Novitiate,  and  in  the  Profession  Houfe,  then 
belonging  to  the  Jefuits,  and  wifhing  at  the  fame 
time  to  fend  to  His  Majefty  a  painting  in  enamel, 
fufficiently  large  of  the  fame  kind,  he  ordered 
his  fon  to  begin  a  drawing  of  his  own  invention, 
which  the  father  executed  to  a  certain  point,  and 
then  left  it  to  his  fon  to  give  it  the  finiihing  hand. 
Never  did  a  work  of  that  kind  receive  more  admi- 
ration, as  Ifmael  was  the  beft  paintei  in  enamel 
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ever  known  even  to  this  day,  and  his  works  have 
been  ever  conlidered  as  invaluable  for  his  beauti- 
ful colouring,  and  practice  in  the  Art.  His  only- 
misfortune  was  not  having  had  in  his  youth  a  bet- 
ter fchool  for  painting,  which  he  was  fenfible  of, 
and  for  that  reafon  he  urged  his  fon  fo  much  to 
the  ftudv  of  the  firft  principles.  Till  now  we 
behold  Ifmael  directing  the  ftudies  of  his  Son, 
and  giving  him  that  education  which  has  contri- 
buted fo  much  to  his  progrefs  in  the  arts,  and 
conduft  through  life ;  wre  ftiall  then  proceed  to 
treat  likewife  of  his  charafter.  A  man  more 
fevereand  rigid  to  his  children  never  was  known. 
He  exafted  from  them  the  moft  indefatigable  la- 
bour, without  ever  allowing  the  leaft  moment  of 
recreation.  They  were  at  this  time  grown  up 
and  had  never  had  any  intercourfe  with  the  world, 
or  fcarcelyfpoken  with  familiarity  to  any  perfons 
except  their  family;  fo  much  fo,  that  many  peo- 
ple with  whom  Ifmael  was  in  the  habits  of  inti- 
macy, were  quite  ignorant  of  his  having  a  family. 
Hispafsion  for  mufic  only  could  foften  himfo  as  to 
admit  to  his  houfe  a  certain  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Annibale,  well  known  and  j  uftly  efteemed  at  the 
court,  and  who  by  a  fmgular  contrivance  (as  we 
lhall  fee)  made  known  to  the  King  of  Poland  the 
merits  of  the  young  Mengs.  When  he  went  from 
home,  he  always  left  his  children  ihut  up  in  the 
houfe,  and  on  his  return  ftriftly  examined  if  they 
had  performed  the  tafk  impofed  on  them  to  exe- 
cute during  his  abfence.  His  chaftifement  was 
more  like  a  fevere  matter  than  a  father.  He 
was  a  perfe6t  tyrant  in  his  houfe.    In  Rome  he 
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continued  the  fame  conduct.  Having  conduce 
ted  our  young  Anthony  to  the  Vatican,  he 
would  there  order  him  what  he  was  to  accom- 
pllfh  in  that  day,  and  with  a  flafk  of  water,  and 
a  little  bread  would  leave  him  embroiled  with  the 
fatiguing  tafk  he  had  to  ftudy.  After  which  If- 
mael  would  return  to  reconduct  him  to  the 
houfe,  where  he  made  him  render  account  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  one  might  well  fuppofe 
the  examination  was  fufficiently  rigid.  This 
fort  of  ftudy  rendered  him  fo  refle6tive  that  he 
could  form  a  hiftory  of  all  the  thoughts  of  Ra- 
phael. To  hear  him  defcribe  the  beauties  of 
the  different  paintings  in  the  aforefaid  chamber, 
one  would  fuppofe  it  was  Raphael  himfelf  who 
was  giving  the  defcription.  From  the  ftyle  in 
which  one  part  was  painted  he  demonftrated  that 
from  which  the  Author  had  founded  his  original 
idea ;  and  from  thence  he  difcovered  his  firlt  de- 
fign.  Then  following  that  which  was  executed 
in  another  ftyle,  he  pointed  out  the  motives  the 
painter neceifarily  mufthave  had  in  making  thofe 
changes. 

He  marked  the  changes  and  corrections  from 
which  he  drew  thofe  reflexions,  and  finifhing  to 
review  the  picture,  one  had  the  perfect  hiftory  of 
what  ideas  occupied  the  mind  of  Raphael  in  the 
execution  of  that  work.  Mengs  explained  the 
whole  with  reafons,  and  obfervations,  fo  clear 
and  evident,  that  the  underftanding  was  com- 
pelled to  render  him  the  credit  of  geometrical 
demonftration. 

This  education  fo  favourable  for  the  arts,  was 
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fo  difadvantageous  to  the  perfon  of  our 
young  ftudent,  that  it  implanted  in  him,  fuch 
an  habitual  careleffnefs  for  his  appearance,  that 
thofe  who  knew  him  not  would  have  taken  him 
for  a  clown.  A  perfeft  ignorance  of  the  world, 
rendered  him  almoft  deftitute  of  common  civili- 
ty in  his  behaviour;  a  certain  confined  manner, 
which  appeared  a  kind  of  diffidence,  and  laftly  a 
negligence  of  his  own  interefts,  were  the  caufe 
of  his  own  infelicity,  and  that  of  his  family, 
whilft  he  lived. 

After  three  years  thus  fpent  in  ftudy  at  Rome 
he  returned  to  Drefden  where  he  applied  himfelf 
to  painting  in  crayons,  and  there  painted  his  own 
portrait  in  two  different  ftyles  of  painting,  and  that 
of  the  aforefaid  Signor  Annibale,  by  whofe  means 
he  wras  made  known  to  that  Sovereign.  His 
Majefty  being  in  doubt  that  a  boy  of  his  age 
could  have  arrived  to  fuch  perfeftion  in  the  arts, 
ordered  that  in  prefence  of  an  Italian  paintrefs, 
a  difciple  of  the  celebrated  Rofalba  Cariera, 
he  mould  take  the  likenefs  of  her  hufband, 
which  being  done,  the  King  remained  furprifed 
at  fuch  ability,  and  immediately  wiihed  him  to 
paint  his  portrait,  in  which  Mengs  exprelTecl 
the  moft  perfeft  refemblance  of  that  noblenefs 
which  was  the  char  after  iftic  of  this  Prince,  and 
for  which  he  merited  the  greateft  efteem. 

In  the  year  174-5,  the  King  retired  to  Poland, 
on  account  of  the  war,  and  after  the  peace  re- 
turning again  to  Drefden,  he  defired  to  have  the 
Portraits'  of  all  the  family  of  Mengs,  and  wifhed 
for  Anthony  to  take  that  of  his  father;  and  that 
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his  eldeft  Sifter,  who  likewife  painted  very  emi- 
nently ihould  take  his.  All  were  therefore  pla- 
ced in  the  cabinet  of  Crayons.  Anthony  was 
then  chofen  Cabinet  Painter,  with  a  penJion  of 
Six  Hundred  talleri,  and  a  place  of  habitation, 
without  any  other  reitraint  or  obligation,  than  to 
give  the  King  the  preference  of  thofe  works  he 
might  make  choice  of,  for  which  he  would  pay 
fuch  price,  as  Anthony  liimfelf  ihould  fix  upon 
them.  Anthony  did  not  accept  this  good  fortune 
without  the  permilsion  to  return  again  to  Rome, 
a  pretention  which  afforded  fome  fcandal  to  the 
Count  de  Bruhl,  the  moft  powerful  minifter  that 
King  ever  had.  He  however  in  place  of  being 
offended,  approved  the  idea  of  the  painter, 
and  granted  him  licence  with  the  s^reatelt  good 
will. 

He  returned  therefore  to  Rome  with  his 
Father,  and  his  two  Sifters,  and  took  a  houfe 
near  the  Vatican,  in  order  to  have  the  greatelt 
accommodation  for  purfuing  his  Ancient  Studies. 
He  drew  from  paintings  and  itatues;  frequented 
the  Accademies,  and  lectures  on  Anatomy  in 
the  Hofpital  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  He  drew  at 
the  fame  time  fume  miniatures  at  the  requeit  of 
his  father. 

In  this  exercife  he  continued  four  years,  after 
which  time  he  dedicated  himfelf  to  compoiition. 
From  one  piece  of  the  Holy  Family,  he  met 
with  very  great  applaufe.  The  firtt  perfonages 
of  the  city  came  to  admire  it,  which  rendered 
our  Anthony  very  famous  in  Rome,  and  fo  much 
elteemed,  that  he  was  requelted  by  the  firft 
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people  to  fettle  there,  offering  to  obtain  permif- 
iion  of  his  Sovereign,  by  afsigning  Him  at  certain 
number  of  his  works.  This  offer  was  gratefully 
received  by  Mengs,  being  thus  able  to  purfuc  his 
ftudics  in  prefence  of  fuch  marvellous  produc- 
tion of  the  arts  as  are  to  be  found  at  Rome; 
but  his  father  prized  greater  the  advantage  of 
elhibliihing  him  in  Saxony,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did.  However  before  parting  Anthony 
married  a  young  lady  fufficicntly  beautiful 
and  refpe6table,  called  Margarita  Guazzi, 
which  he  happened  to  meet  when  feeking  a 
model  for  the  head  of  the  Madonna,  referred  to 
in  the  aforefaid  pi6ture. 

The  family  thus  augmented  left  Rome  at  the  end 
of  the  year  17  49  and  arrived  at  Drefden  at  Chrilt- 
mas.  The  fevere  cold  of  that  climate  in  Winter,  and 
various  domeftic  difturbances  occafioned  a  great 
melancholy  in  our  Mengs.  His  father  in  conti- 
nuation of  his  cruel  defpotifm,  feized  on  the 
whole  property  which  was  in  the  houfe  of  his 
Son, even  to  the  laft penny;  after  which  he  turn- 
ed him  out  in  the  ftreet,  without  either  goods  or 
money.  Some  friends,  and  particularly  his 
good  friend  Annibale  (who  to  the  end  of  his  days 
proved  his  faithful  friend)  afsiftedhimby  their  ge- 
nerofity;  but  above  all  the  King,  and  his  Son 
the  electorate  Prince,  confoled  him  by  afsigning 
him  a  comfortable  habitation  and  a  carriage. 
He  applied  likewife  for  the  title  of  firft  Painter 
to  the  King,  which  was  granted  to  him  very  gra- 
cioufly  in  place  of  Mr.  Silveftre,  who  retired  to 
Paris;  and  the  King  increafed  his  penfion  to  one 
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thoufand  Talleri  without  any  obligation.  From 
that  time  numerous  were  the  priviledges,  and 
honors,  which  that  Sovereign  and  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily bellowed  upon  Mengs;  and  to  prove  his 
goodnefs  of  heart,  he  never  after  would  fpeak  of 
that  court,  but  in  exprefsions  of  the  higheft  fenfe 
of  gratitude.  The  King  Auguftus  having  at  that 
time  built  a  church  of  tolerable  fize  in  the  palace, 
which  was  confecrated  in  the  year  1751, 
wiflied  Mengs  to  paint  a  piece  for  the  high  altar 
and  for  the  other  two  at  the  fides.  He 
executed  the  two  laft  at  Drefden,  but  for  that  of 
the  high  altar,  he  afked  permifsion  to  go  t6  Rome 
to  finiih  it  there,  as  much  from  the  motive  of  reef- 
tablifhing  his  health ,  which  was  much  impaired  by 
this  rigid  climate,  as  for  the  perfection  of  this 
work,  which  he  was  better  able  to  execute  in  that 
country fo  congenial  tothearts.  His Majefty  well 
underftood  the  difference  of  the  countries  and 
being  inftructed  in  the  hi  (lory  of  Painters,  knew 
what  advantages  were  to  be  found  in  Italy  for 
perfecting  their  works ;  therefore  inftantly  grant- 
ed him  the  licence  he  required. 

In  the  fpring  of  1752,  Mengs  returned  again 
to  Rome  with  his  wife,  and  a  daughter  born  at 
Drefden;  the  which  is  at  prefent  wife  to  Don. 
Manuel  Carmona,  a  celebrated  Engraver  at  Ma- 
drid. The  climate  of  Rome  foon  reeftablifhed 
his  health,  and  the  fatisfaction  of  finding  himfelf 
again  in  the  centre  of  the  arts,  furniihed  him  with 
fpirits  equal  to  the  talk  of  the  mod  arduous  un- 
dertaking. 

The  firft  work  which  he  finifhcd  was  a  copy  of 
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the  great  painting  of  Raphael,  ca  lled  the  School 
of  Athens,  for  Lord  Northumberland.  He 
accepted  this  commifsion  only  to  reflect  on,  and 
itudy  as  much  as  pofsible  that  invaluable  painter. 
In  fa6t  he  has  iince  confefled  that  he  then  found 
how  very  imperfectly  he  had  known  Raphael 
before  that  time. 

This  copy  being  finifhed,  he  began  the  paint- 
ing for  the  Altar  of  Drefden  with  the  greateft: 
application  and  delight.  In  the  mean  time  ar- 
rived the  unfortunate  intelligence,  that  the  war 
between  the  Emprefs  and  the  King  of  Prufsia,  oc- 
cafioned  the  invafion  of  Saxony,  and  the  flight 
of  the  King  from  his  ftates,  which  proved  the  in- 
terruption of  the  ftipend  allowed  to  Mengs.  By 
this  news  reduced  to  the  greateft  mifery,  he 
was  obliged  to  accept  of  the  works  offered 
him  by  different  individuals,  in  order  to 
maintain  his  family,  which  every  year  increafed. 
He  therefore  thought  of  making  himfelf  better 
known  to  the  public  by  means  of  fome  work, 
which  he  could  exhibit  in  public,  and  for  this 
reafon  embraced  an  opportunity  which  offered 
of  painting  a  piece  in  frefco,  which  the  fathers 
Celeftini  wimed  for  the  cieling  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Eufebius. 

The  father  abbot  del  Guidice,  defiring,  what 
his  fe6t  could  not  find,  which  was,  a  painter 
whofe  demands  were  conformable  to  the  little 
money  he  had  to  beftow  on  him,  prefented 
himfelf  to  Mengs,  and  made  him  the  propofition, 
telling  him  plainly  at  the  fame  time  the  little 
he  had  to  pay  him,  and  that  he  ought  well 
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TO  CONSIDER  WORKING  FOR  CHARITY,  AS  HE 
COULD  ONLY  MAKEUP  THE  EXPENCE  OF  THE 
CARPENTERS   AND    MASONS,    AND  GIVE  HIM 

two  hundred  scudi.  In  fpite  of  thefe  inade- 
quate conditions,  Mengs  accepted  the  undertak- 
ing,^ order  to  make  himfelf  known,andto  exercife 
a  kind  of  painting  which  no  one  in  Rome  at  that 
time  practiced ;  Corrado  Giaquinto  being  then 
gone  to  Madrid.  When  the  work  was  finiihed 
it  received  univerfal  applaufe,  as  it  was  at 
firft  held  impofsible  to  execute  a  frefco  of 
that  kind ;  and  although  the  compofition  was 
not  of  the  tafte  of  painters  of  the  modern  ichools, 
yet,  notwithftanding,  they  were  not  able  to  cen- 
fure  it  for  any  eflential  defects;  and  it  was  more 
efteemed  by  them  than  the  author  himfelf  could 
have  expe6ted. 

When  he  departed  from  Drefden,  the  King  gave 
him  orders  to  go  to  Naples  to  paint  the  portraits 
of  all  the  Royal  Family,  forbidding  him  to  take 
any  recompence.  This  were  well  whilft  tl\e 
pay  of  that  court  was  continued,  but  being  affrayed 
by  the  aforefaid  changes,  and  without  hope  that 
they  would  foon  be  accommodated,  he  was  for- 
ced to  think  after  another  manner;  fo  that  the 
Duke  de  Cerifano,  minifter  from  that  court  then 
at  Rome,being  defirous  of  thofe  portraits,  he  gave 
him  a  note  of  the  prices  he  was  to  have  received 
for  them  in  Saxony,  protelting  befides  that  he 
had  a  contrary  order  from  his  Sovereign,  The  an- 
fwer  he  received  was  that  the  Queen  had  faid  he 
was  exorbitant  in  the  price  which  he  demanded  for 
thofe  portraits,  and  that  it  was  not  neceilary 
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he  fliould  execute  them.  Thus  we  behold  one 
of  the  many  traits  which  the  envy  of  the  artiftg 
of  the  court  have  invented  againli  Mengs ;  who 
from  his  own  character,  being  honourable  and 
fincere,  was  incapable  of  judging  the  reverfe  of 
others,  therefore  guarded  not  againft  their  ma- 
chinations. The  fequel  of  which  was,  that  the 
King  of  Naples  having  commifsioned  him  to  ex- 
ecute a  painting  for  the  Chapel  of  Caferta,  and 
having  advanced  him  three  hundred  Zecchini, 
the  fnrff  of  its  price,  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  Majefty's  firft  Architect,  in  the  which  he  in- 
formed him,  that  he  might  take  his  leifure  in 
finifhing  that  painting,  for  that  it  would  not  be 
required  for  many  years.  A  fhort  time  after, 
the  Count  de  Lagnafco,  Minifter  of  Poland  at 
Rome,  went  to  Naples,  and  allured  Mengs, 
that  the  Queen  was  very  much  furprifed  at  him, 
that  after  Ihe  had  granted  him  all  that  he  had 
demanded  he  had  not  finifhed  the  portraits ;  and 
that  not  having  in  confequence  wimed  to  re- 
ceive the  other  paintings  for  the  Chapel  of  Ca- 
ferta,  the  had  employed  other  painters.  This 
was  fufficient  to  teach  Mengs,  the  fecrcts  of  the 
rage  of  emulation,  and  how  eafy  it  was  to  abufe 
authority  the  moft  refpe6table. 

In  order  to  oppofe  the  effect  of  this  calumny 
Mengs  finiihed  this  painting  with  hafte,  and  pre- 
fented  it  to  the  King,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
departing  for  Spain  to  take  poflefsion  of  that  King- 
dom on  account  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand the  fixth.  His  Majefty  was  pleafed  with 
it  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  commifsioned  him 
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to  take  the  portrait  of  his  Son,  whom  he  left  King 
of  Naples.  Notwithftanding  to  accomplish 
which,  he  encountered  many  difficulties,  occa- 
fioned  by  thofe  who  prefided  at  the  Court,  and 
who  gave  him  to  underftand,  that  he  would  do 
well  to  depart  from  that  Capital. 

Returning  to  Rome,  he  undertook  to  paint 
the  cieling  of  the  gallery  of  the  Villa  of  Cardi- 
nal Alexander  Albani,  in  which  he  represented 
Apollo  with  the  Goddefs  of  Memory  and  the 
Mufes  their  offspring.  In  this  work,  he  availed 
himfelf  much  of  that  which  he  had  obferved  in 
the  paintings  of  Herculaneum,  to  be  feen  in  the 
Portico  Mufeum  :  he  attached  a  piece  in  conti- 
nuation to  this  painting,  to  avoid  the  great  error 
in  works  of 'this  kind,  which  is,  to  terminate  of 
itfelf  as  is  the  modern  cuftom  ;  for  by  this  me  - 
thod  he  avoided  the  difagreeable  breakings  off  or 
curtailing,  which  always  deftroy  the  beauty  of 
the  figures.  Nevertheless,  not  to  controvert 
entirely  that  mode*  he  painted  the  two  pieces 
laterally,  where  entered  only  one  figure  to  each, 
terminating  according  to  the  modern  tafte. 

He  painted  at  the  fame  time  various  pieces  in 
oil  for  different  perfons.  One  was,  Cleopatra 
fupplicating  at  the  feet  of  Caefar.  Another  was, 
A  Madonna  and  Child,  with  Saint  John  and 
Saint  Jofeph  ;  likewife  three  half  figures  for 
England  ;  and  a  Magdalen  whole  figure  for  the 
Prince  of  San  Gervaiio  at  Naples. 

At  this  time  arrived  at  Rome  a  Mr.  Webb,  a 
young  Englifh  Gentleman  on  his  travels;  who 
not  having  any  further  knowledge  of  the  Arts, 
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than  a  little  which  he  had  acquired  by  ftudying 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  at  College,  from 
whence  he  had  recently  departed,  and  being 
very  defirous  to  diltinguilh  himfelf,  he  procured 
an  introduction  to  Mengs,  who,  difcovering  in 
him  a  great  love  for  antiquity,  foon  became  fo 
attached  to  him,  that  he  treated  him  with  the 
fame  attention  as  if  he  had  been  his  Son,  and 
communicated  to  him  all  he  knew  of  his  art; 
and  gave  him  a  Copy  of  his  Treatife  upon 
Beauty,  and  of  his  reflections  upon  the  three 
great  Painters,  On  returning  to  his  country, 
Webb  immediately  publifhed  his  treatife  upon 
painting ;  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  en- 
tire fyftem  of  Mengs,  ornamented  with  fome 
paffages  of  Paufanias  and  Pliny  ;  and  this  with- 
out even  mentioning  the  fource  from  which  he 
had  derived  his  knowledge ;  and  in  order 
the  more  to  hide  his  plagiarifm,  he  advanced, 
that  at  that  time  there  was  not  one  Painter  of 
fufficient  merit,  or  any  perfon  who  could  have 
noticed  the  ideas  to  which  he  gave  light. 

Mengs  fmiled  when  Mr.  Marron,  myfelf, 
and  others,  informed  him  of  this  extravagant 
production  : 

Webb's  inquiry  into  the  Beauties  of 
Painting. 

Winkelman  writing  to  Mr.  Ufteri  in  the  year 
1761,  exprelles  himfelf  in  the  following  terms  of 
that  Author. 

"  Je  fuis  charme  que  ma  memoire  foit  meil- 
"  leure  que  la  votre  au  fujet  de  Touvrage  An* 
"  glois.    Je  vous  ai  marque  dans  le  temps,  que 
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"  ce  qu'il  yade  meilleur  dans  ce  livre  eft  tire 
¥  d'un  manufcrit  fur  la  Peinture  que  Mengs 
"  communiqua  a  l'Auteur,  que  j'ai  beaucoup 
"  connu.  Cependant  le  Fat  ofe  avancer  qu'il 
"  n'y  a  point  de  Peintre  que  foit  en  etat  de 
"  faire  par  lui  memc  les  obfervations  qu'il  don- 
"  ne  tandis  que  c'eft  de  Mengs  qu'il  a  em- 
ff  prunte  ccs  obfervations." 

"  I  am  happy  that  my  memory  is  better 
"  than  yours,  with  regard  to  that  Englifh  pub- 
"  lication.  I  have  remarked  to  you,  that  the 
"  beft  parts  of  tliat  book,  are  drawn  from  a  ma- 
"  nufcript,  which  Mengs  communicated  to  the 
"  Author,  and  with  whom  I  have  been  well  ac- 
"  quainted.    Notwithftanding,  the  Fop  dares 

to  advance,  that  there  is  no  Painter  who 

has  abilities  fufficient  of  himfelf  to  make  the 
i6  obfervations  which  he  gives :  at  the  fame 
fc'  time,  it  is  from  Mengs  that  he  has  derived  all 
"  thefe  obfervations." 

At  this  time,  Mengs  thought  to  be  able  to  fix 
himfelf  in  Rome;  when  Charles  3d.  who  by 
accident  had  penetrated  into  his  merit  at  Na- 
ples, invited  him  by  means  of  Don  Manuel  de 
Roda,  then  his  Minifter  at  Rome,  to  come  to 
Spain,  and  be  in  his  fervice  ;  offering  him  a  fa- 
lary  of  two  thoufand  Doblones,  a  Houfe,  Carriage, 
and  all  the  expences  attending  his  profefsion; 
and  in  cafe  he  would  accept  it,  he  offered  him 
likewife  the  accommodation  of  a  Ship  of  war 
then  at  Naples,  which  was  about  to  return 
to  Spain.    Mengs  therefore  embarked  with  his 
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.family*  andhappily  arrived  at  Alicant*  the  7th 
day  of  Oaober  1761. 

Having  readied  the  Court,  the  King  received 
him  with  fuch  kindnefs  as  aftonifhed  him  ;  and 
the  fame  attention  he  ever  after  continued,  not- 
withftanding all  the  trammels  and  arts  of  envy 
which  were  pra6tifed  againft  him. 

When  he  arrived  at  Madrid,  the  King  had  in 
his  fervice  Corrado  Giaquinto,  the  beft  painter 
in  fresco  at  the  School  of  Naples;  and  Giam- 
batifta  Tiepolo,  the  beft  at  Venice. 

In  fpite  of  thefe  obftacles,  Mengs  produced 
his  firft  work,  and  notwithftanding  he  did  not 
refemble  the  others,  all  the  nation  proclaimed 
him  a  great  Painter,  which  he  certainly  was. 
But  the  fame  emulation  had  enjoyed  fimilar  ap- 
plaufe,  empowered  with  more  feourity,  and  this 
was  the  caufe  of  preparing  more  evils  for  Mengs. 
The  number  of  his  works  done  in  frefco  and  in 
oil  in  Spain  are  incredible  for  the  time,  and  the 
poor  ftate  of  health  which  he  enjoyed.  I  fhali 
give  notwithftanding  in  continuation  to  thefe 
memoirs,  an  account  of  the  whole,  contenting 
myfelf  for  the  prefent,  to  cite  the  principal  ones, 
in  purfuing  the  narrative  of  his  life. 

He  began,  by  painting  the  cieling  of  the  King's 
Chamber,  in  which  he  reprefented  an  affem- 
blage  of  the  Gods,  and  difplayed  in  it  the  moft 
fublime  exprefsion  and  pureft  harmony.  His 
colours  were  the  moft  foft  and  lively,  in  which  no 
other  Painter  has  ever  equalled  him.The  ignorant 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  remained  enchanted 
with  the  picture,  called  it  cold  and  inanimate  in 
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it?  compofition,  becaufe  they  were  accuftomecf 
to  judge  of  glaring  pieces,  and  to  employ  little 
or  no  reafon  to  enforce  their  contempt  or  ad- 
miration. That  repofe  in  the  figures,  and  that 
character  of  divinity  which'  hides  all  imperfec- 
tions ;  and  human  necefsity,  could  not  move 
them  to  take  from  the  legerity  of  Giordano, 
and  the  unconnectednefs  of  Corrado. 

In  the  apartment  of  the  Dowager  Queen,  at 
prefent  occupied  by  the  Infanta  Donna  Jofepha, 
he  painted  Aurora  in  the  fame  ftyle  of  Beauty  ; 
and  it  appeared,  that  the  Graces,  in  reward  for 
having  been  painted  by  him  fo  delicately  in  the 
firft  ceiling  guided  his  hand  to  reprefent  theWifc 
of  Titon.  In  the  four  faqides  he  painted  the  Four 
Seafons  of  the  Year,  in  fuch  beautiful  and  juft- 
allufions,that  the  imagination  muft  be  immedi 
ately  ftricken  with  them. 

In  the  apartment  of  the  Princefs,  he  finifhed 
four  paintings  of  the  four  parts  of  the  day,  Morn- 
ing, Noon,  Evening  and  Night,  and  with  the 
fame  effect  of  beauty  and  grace  which  charac- 
terized his  other  works.  All  returned  to  that 
chamber  dcitined  for  the  Princefs,  who  was  the 
joy  and  delight  of  the  Nation.  For  the  Altar  of 
the  private  Oratorio  of  his  Majefty,  he  painted 
in  Frefco,  the  Holy  Family,  in  the  Ihort  fpace  of 
(right  days,  and  by  this  painting,  plainly  evinced 
to  what  perfection  he  had  arrived  in  his  profef- 
fion,  fmce  heknew  how  to  unite  the  quicknefs 
and  expedition  of  Giordano,  with  the  beautv  and 
correctnefs  of  Raphael. 
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At  that  time  he  had  already  painted  various 
pieces  in  Oil  for  the  King  and  Royal  Family  ; 
and  his  Majefty,  whofe  fine  tafte  for  the  Arts 
never  decreafed,  made  him  finifh  the  whole 
apartment  where  he  flept,  even  over  the  doors 
of  the  chamber.  I  mall  juft  fpeak  of  the  difpo- 
fitions  of  thefe  works,  as  the  moft  fingular^ever 
known.  Every  Painter  is  diftinguilhed  by  fome 
particularity,  which  ftamps  tlie  charafteriftic 
of  his  works  ;  Apelles  for  his  grace,  Ariftides 
and  Raphael  for  exprefsion,  Correggio  for  light 
and  made,  Titian  for  colouring,  &c.  But  to 
poflefs  all  thefe  talents,  and  to  produce  equal 
beauty  in  every  ftyle,  and  to  conduct  the  whole 
with  the  fame  philofophy,  was  referved  alone 
for  Mengs. 

Whoever  views  his  excellent  paintings,  will 
never  believe  that  the  fame  hand  painted  the 
whole.  The  generality  of  his  works  infpire  a 
tender  melancholy,  and  fympathetic  fadnefs. 
His  ordinary  mode  of  colouring,  re fembles  the 
Doric  ftyle  in  Mufic  and  in  Architecture  ;  and 
every  figure  lhows  the  degree  of  colour- 
ing which  correfponds  with  its  chara6ter.  Ia 
his  dead  Chrift,  one  beholds  a  corpfe  after  infi- 
nite fufferings,  but  ftill  one  diftinguimes  a  per- 
fect body,  in  its  beauty  divine.  He  does  not  dif- 
figure  it  with  tears  and  with  blood,  as  other 
painters  of  fame  have  done,  and  who  have  em- 
ployed all  their  ftudy  to  paint  a  form  the  moft 
frightful  and  horrible.  Thefe  are  an  ignorant  peo- 
ple, who  labour  for  the  material  fenfes  of  others, 
fully  ignorant  as  themfelves.    Mengs  was  a  Phi- 
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Iofopher  and  painted  for  Philosophers.  The 
Virgin  on  foot,  with  her  eyes  directed  to  Heaven 
appeared  to  offer  to  her  Maker  a  Sacrifice  of  the 
deepeft  contrition  that  human  nature  could  fuf- 
fer.  That  extatic  poSture,  immoveable,  the 
raifed  and  falling  hand,  the  mufcles  of  the  face 
convulled,  and  laitly,  her  blue  mantle,  and  livid 
veft,  correfponding  with  her  pallid  face,  form 
an  exprefsion  which  one  cannot  behold  without 
the  mpft  interefted  attention. 

In  his  Magdalen,  Sorrow  is  painted  the  moft 
natural  to  human  nature  ;  at  the  time  when  She 
is  intirely  occupied  in  the  care  of  the  deceafed,  a 
torrent  of  tears  Stream  from  her  beautiful  eyef 
to  indicate  the  tendernefs  of  her  heart. 

Saint  John  with  the  mufclesofhisface  Swelled, 
and  his  eyes' impregnated  with  blood  inftead  of 
tears,  expreffes  the  intcnSe  Sufferings  which  a 
robuft  youth  is  capable  of  Supporting,  without 
burftiiag  out  into  complaints  or  any  violent  agi- 
tations. A  Servant  carrying  a  vaSe  of  aromatics 
to  the  Sepulchre,  ftops  to  contemplate  that  Spec- 
tacle, and  juftly  expreffes  that  natural  ftupidity, 
which  he  mechanically  and  difmterefledly  felt. 
The  other  figures  "SxpreSs  the  pain  which 
ought  to  be  mechanically  proved  :  and  that 
part  which  describes  the  country  and  place  of 
pafsion,  is  only  marked,  not  to  divert  the  fight 
from  the  principal  aclion  ;  but  the  whole  juitly 
exprefs  the  horror  of  the  Scene,  in  which  has 
Suffered  the  Sovereign  of  the  Univerfe*  This 
painting  ought  fo  be  called  the  painting  of  phi- 
loSoph) ,  and  with  more  truth  than  of  the  paint- 
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nig  of  the  Ruin  of  Troy,  in  the  time  of  the  Car- 
thaginian Juno,  one  might  fay  sunt  lacrime 

RERUM,  ET  MENTEM  MORTALI A  TANGUNT. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Mengs  was  occupied  in 
adorning  the  Palace  of  his  Sovereign,  he  fought 
alfo  to  render  himfelf  ufeful,  by  eftablifhing  a 
School  of  the  Arts  in  Spain,  and  propofed  to  the 
Academy  of  which  he  was  a  Member,  various 
regulations  according  to  hisfublime  ideas,  which 
were  at  lirft  accepted  ;  but  ignorance  and  paf- 
fion  fo  predominated,  that  they  were  not  after- 
wards put  in  practice,  or  followed  ;  inftead  of 
which,  they  retorted  with  difguft  on  the  whole 
of  his  projects,  and  even  threatened  his  reputa- 
tion. We  mail  therefore  draw  a  veil  over  this 
fcene  of  human  frailty,  and  hide  it  in  forget- 
fulnefs  for  the  honor  of  humanity. 

Affiiftion  of  mind,  (the  privation  of  every 
delight  in  life)  and  difordinate  application  to 
his  profefsion  compleatly  impaired  his  health. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  he  began  his  labour,  and 
without  interruption,  except  to  dine,  he  con- 
tinued till  night ;  then  taking  very  little  food 
he  ihut  himfelf  up  in  his  houfe,  at  fome  other 
work,  either  in  drawing,  or  preparing  materials 
for  the  following  day.  He  had  lent  his  family 
to  Rome,  and  was  by  this  deprived  of  the  great* 
eft  comfort  and  delight  he  could  enjoy.  This 
increafed  his  infirmity  ;  he  loft  his  appetite  and 
fell  into  a  decline,  when  every  one  expected  his 
death  as  near  approaching.  In  this  ftate  the 
King  granted  him  licence  to  return  to  Rome, 
but  not  being  able  to  fupport  fo  fatiguing  a 
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journey,  he  was  obliged  to  reft  at  Monaco, 
where  the  abilities  of  a  Phyiician  and  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  air  recruited  his  ftrength  fufficient  to 
proceed. 

Being  arrived,  he  foon  recovered  his  fpirits, 
and  became  fufficiently  reeftablimed  in  his 
health.  Here  he  finiihed  a  painting  of  Chriit, 
and  a  Magdalen  in  the  fituation  of  Noli  Me 
tangere.  After  which  he  undertook  for 
the  King,  another  piece  much  larger,  of  the 
Nativity.  In  this  he  had  in  view  to  combat 
with  Coreggio  in  his  famous  Night:  pofterity 
will  judge  if  he  fucceeded.  As  the  painting  of 
the  Depofition  expreffed  all  the  fcene  of  fublime 
grief ;  this  to  the  contrary,  portrayed  the  moft 
brilliant  beauty  that  the  fenfes  of  reafon  could 
enjby. 

In  this  we  behold  no  other  light  than  that  which 
beams  from  the  Son  of  God;  and  this  is  illuminated, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  appears  as  if  the  fight  could 
penetrate  within  the  figures.  Their  fleih  appears 
ib  natural  and  perfect,  that  if  Titian  himfelf  had 
wiihed  to  have  produced  an  equal  painting,  he 
would  not  certainly  have  chofen  his  figures  with 
that  propriety  which  Mengs  has  done.  The 
Virgin,  is  not  a  beautiful  Villager,  like  that 
which  Raphael  has  made  choice  of  in  a  fimilar 
cafe,  who  never  exalted  his  charafter  above  the 
moft  beautiful  that  are  to  be  found  in  nature. 
Mengs  knew  how  to  figure  an  heroical  beauty, 
between  the  divine  and  human.  Among  the 
Shepherds  in  this  picture  is  likewife  his  por- 
trait. 
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He  firmhcd  purpofcly  for  the  King  two  fmall 
paintings,  St.  John,  and  a  Magdalen,  which  have 
been  engraven  by  his  fon  in  law  Carmona. 

At  that  time  Pope  Clement  14th  propofed 
to  him  to  paint  fome  things  for  the  Vatican. 
This  was  ever  his  moil:  anxious  defire,  to  leave 
fomething  in  memory  of  himfelf  in  that  great 
femp^i'ium  of  the  Arts;  he  therefore  quickly  ac- 
cepted the  propofal,  but  with  injunction  that 
nothing  fhould  be  fpoken  to  him  of  recompence. 

He  undertook  therefore  the  painting  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Mufeum,  which  was  defigned  in 
the  Vatican  to  keep  the  fragments  of  Ancient 

PAPIRI. 

In  this  painting,  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
he  reprefented  the  fame  Mufeum,  and  in  it  Hif- 
tory,  who  writes  her  memoirs  on  offended  Time, 
Janus  is  on  one  fide,  and  a  Genius  is  on  the  other 
in  the  aft  of  carrying  to  the  Mufeum  fome  rolls 
of  parchment.  Fame  flying,  announces  to  the 
world  that  Mufeum,  and  without  being  fo  hor- 
rible as  the  fifter  of  Enceladus,  one  knows  never- 
thelefs  to  be  pedibus  celerem,  et  pernici- 
bus  alis.  The  compofition  and  colouring, 
which  was  the  mod  brilliant  and  fweet  that  could 
be  in  oil,  the  enchantment  of  light  and  made, 
the  exprefsion,  and  certain  harmony  and  repofe 
^hich  attracted  and  fixed  the  fight,  rendered  this 
painting,  without  any  exaggeration,  the  firft 
frefco  in  the  world. 

Over  the  door  were  Mofes  and  St.  Peter  feated 
in  a  Niche,  accompanied  by  the  Genii.  In  the 
plryfiognomy  of  the  firft,  one  beholds  the  confi- 
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dent  authority  of  the  Legiflator  of  God,  and  irt 
the  fecond,  Faith,  who  examines  not.  He  painted 
the  laft  in  diltemper  not  to  damage  with  the 
cement  of  the  frefco,  the  gilding  which  was 
made  for  the  ornaments. 

The  four  Genii  in  the  niche  are  of  an  ideal 
beauty  fo  fublime,  that  one  never  tires  to  view 
and  admire  them.  The  ornaments  likewife  of 
this  fuperb  Cabinet,  are  of  his  defigns,  and  di- 
rected by  him;  and  allude  to  the  Egyptian  arts: 
Papiri  being  the  manufacture  of  that  country. 
Marble,  Bronze,  and  Architecture  have  all  the 
fame  allufion :  the  floor  only  is  that  which  was 
not  defigned  by  Mengs. 

He  had  been  near  three  years  in  Italy  before 
he  had  finilhed  this  work,  and  was  perfectly  re- 
eftabliihed  in  his  health;  in  confequence  he  had 
no  reafon  for  remaining  fo  long  without  giving 
an  account  to  the  King,  who  neverthelefs  conti- 
nued him  his  ftipend  the  fame  as  if  he  had 
remained  at  Madrid.  He  had  betides  undertaken 
this  work  of  the  Papiri  without  leave  and  even 
without  his  knowledge.  Anv  other  fovereign 
but  Charles  3d.  would  have  refented  this  abufe 
of  his  bounty;  but  his  unwearied  patience  con- 
tented itfclf  to  make  me  fearch  refervedly  the 
motives  which  detained  Mengs  at  Rome  :  I  re- 
prelented  to  his  Majefty  the  truth,  excufing 
Mengs  on  account  of  his  pafsion  for  Rome, 
the  centre  of  the  polite  arts;  likewife  for  the 
tendernefs  he  bore  his  family,  from  whom  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  feparate  himfelf;  and 
for  his  ambition  (fo  excufeable  in  an  artilt  of 
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his  merit)  to  leave  fome  teftimony  in  memory 
of  his  abilities,  with  thofe  of  Raphael;  and 
laftly  relieved  his  delicacy,  by  faying  he  had 
fought  nothing  from  any  other  fovereign  fince 
he  ferved  the  King  of  Spain,  promifing  at  the 
fame  time  what  I  would  do  in  order  to  induce 
him  foon  to  depart  for  Madrid. 

At  the  indirect  infinuation  I  gave  him  he  was 
uneafy  and  refolved  precipitately  to  leave  incom- 
plete the  work  of  the  Papiri,and  to  depart  imme- 
diately. No  refleftion  was  capable  of  diverting 
him  from  this  refolution.  He  went  firft  to  Naples 
to  take  the  portraits  of  thofe  Sovereigns  accord- 
ing as  he  had  promifed  the  King  their  father; 
but  inftcad  of  finifhing  them  both  according  as 
he  had  determined  before  he  left  Rome,  he  en- 
tertained himfelf  in  Naples  all  the  winter,  and 
returned  to  Rome  with  only  the  heads  finiflied; 
and  being  arrived  he  could  not  refill:  the  defire 
of  compleating  what  remained  to  be  done  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  Papiri;  and  it  was  then  that 
he  finifhed  the  painting  of  the  aforefaid  Saint 
Peter. 

At  laft  he  left  Rome  to  return  to  Spain  with 
part*  of  his  family,  leaving  his  five  daughters  in 
a  Convent,  recommended  to  his  Brother  in  law, 
the  celebrated  Painter  Signor  Marron.  Four 
months  after  pafsing  through  Florence  to  go  to 
Parma,  I  found  him  at  that  place  not  having 
the  .refolution  to  proceed  any  further,  and  on 
my  return  two  months  after,  he  was  ftill  re- 
maining there.  During  my  fhort  flay  at  Flo- 
rence, he  drew  my  portrait,  and  his  friendfhip 
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for  me  made  him  perform  wonders  in  the  execu* 
tion.  I  returned  to  Rome,  and  five  months 
after  pafsing  again  by  way  of  Florence,  I  in- 
duced him  finally  to  depart  for  Spain.  He  left 
in  that  city  two  paintings,  one  for  the  Grand 
Duke  and  the  other  for  the  Grand  Dutchefs. 
The  firft  reprefented  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and 
Saint  John,  with  two  Angels  at  their  fide,  all  in 
little  more  than  half  figures ;  the  beauty  of 
whiclv  images  enchanted  every  one  intelligent  in 
the  art,  as  well  as  thofe  who  were  not  artilts. 
All  is  fancy :  Nature  could  not  have  offered  ob- 
jects fo  beautiful.  The  other  painting  is  Saint 
Jofeph  awaking,  and  it  is  impofsible  to  exprefs 
better  the  effect  of  lleep  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
one  beholds  a  man  in  all  the  agitation  of  dif- 
turbed  reft.  Before  parting  from  Florence,  he 
finifhed  the  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  Zelada, 
which  he  had  begun  in  Rome,  and  likewife  ano- 
ther little  work. 

In  this  year  which  Mengs  remained  in  Italy, 
he  ftudied,  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  meli- 
orated much  his  ityle.  His  former  works  bear 
no  comparifon  with  thofe  he  did  after  that  period, 
The  molt  ferious  ftudy  of  the  ancients,  and  ef- 
pecially  the  paintings  of  Ilerculaneum  mani- 
fefted  to  him  the  true  fountain  of  Beauty,  and 
the  way  by  which  the  Grecians  had  attained:  it. 
In  his  firft  works,  notwithftandmg-his  correc- 
tions, his  coloring  and  his  harmony,  one  dis- 
covers at  the  fame  time  Itudvand  labour;  in  his 
laft  works,  all  his  facility  and  grace,  and  appear 
the  effect  of  the  hidden  and  infeniible  force  of 
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nature.  His  Clare  Obfcure  has  more  vigor,  and 
the  effect  of  reflective  light,  and  his  perfpeerive 
fky,  bear  an  allufion  which  one  does  not  find 
in  any  other  Painter. 

In  that  flyle  he  painted  at  Madrid  the  grand 
Saloon  where  the  King  dines ;  and  this  work 
alone  is  fufficient  to  eftablifh  him  the  reputation 
of  one  of  the  firft  Painters.  Upon  the  dining 
table  of  his  Majefty,  he  painted  the  Apotheoils 
of  Trajan,  a  Spanilh  Prince,  and  the  beft  that 
ever  occupied  the  Throne  of  the  Caefars,  and  the 
model  of  that  Trajan  who  now  reigns  in  Spain. 

In  front  is  the  temple  of  Glory,  to  which  all 
the  Virtues  lead,  who  unite  in  the  compofition: 
but  this  painting,  and  all  the  others  which 
Mengs  left  in  Spain,  I  mall  mention  in  the  ac- 
count which  I  mall  give  of  them  apart. 

In  the  private  theatre  of  the  Princes  at  Aran- 
juez  he  painted  the  ceiling,  in  the  middle  of 
which  Time  irritated  feizes  on  Pleafure,  from 
whofe  head  drops  a  garland  of  flowers.  This 
fancy  is  one  of  the  raoft  graceful  ever  produced  . 
by  Mengs,  In  the  exprefsion  one  beholds  the 
abufe  of  Time,  and  the  precept  to  profit  onefelf 
of  it.  The  reft  of  the  ceiling  is  rilled  up  by 
cariatides,  in  clare  obfcure,  which  will  ever 
be  a  monument  and  fchool  of  defign  of  that 
great  man. 

It  foems  impofsible  that  in  little  more  than 
two  years  from  the  time  Mengs  was  re- 
turned to  Madrid,  he  could  have  painted  fo 
many  things.  This  furprife  however  ceafes, 
when  we  confider  the  application  and  inceflant 
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labour  of  that  man,  whofe  whole  pleafurfc  da* 
ring  life,  was  painting  and  ftudy  ;  from  which 
attention  nothing  could  ever  divert  his  mind. 

But  this  fatigue  injured  his  health,  and 
moved  the  King  to  condefcend  to  his  defire  of 
once  more  returning  to  Rome,  the  centre  of  his._^ 
delight.  His  Majefty  treated  him  with  that 
generofity  which  is  peculiar  to  him;  leaving 
him  at  full  liberty  with  the  pay  of  three  thou- 
fand  Scudi,  and  one  thoufand  more  to  divide 
in  dowers  among  his  Daughters. 

We  again  behold  Mengs  in  Rome  furrounded 
by  his  family,  and  with  a  reputation  eliablifhed 
throughout  the  world,  and  with  a  fortune  fuffi- 
cient  to  relieve  him  from  the  necefsity  of  fearch- 
ing  a  fubfiftencc  by  his  labours.  It  appears 
then,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  the  moft  happy 
and  tranquil  man  in  the  univerfe:  he  was  not- 
withstanding entirely  the  contrary.  In  a  fhort 
time  he  loft  his  Wife,  whom  he  adored,  as  an 
example  of  virtue  and  affe6Hon.  From  that 
time  he  became  entirely  changed  both  in  man- 
ner and  in  difpofition,  being  one  continual  fcourge 
to  himfelf  and  thofe  around  him.  His  former 
complaints  relapfed  and  increafed.  The  impref- 
fion  of  the  cold,  which  in  the  nights  of  that 
winter  was  excefsive,  made  him  give  into 
the  other  extreme,  by  living  and  painting 
in  rooms  fhut  up  from  every  circulation  of 
air,  and  heated  by  ftoves  and  immenfe  fires. 
This  excefsive  heat,  rarified,  and  dried  the 
air  more  than  was  proper  for  natural  perfpira-^ 
Son.     His  lungs   therefore  loft  their  elafti- 
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city,  and  received  the  prejudicial  emanation 
of  an  infinity  of  mineral  tinctures  united  with 
the  ambient  heat. 

I  have  many  times  been  deprived  of  his  com- 
pany from  not  being  able  to  raife  my  head  in  the 
peftilential  atmofphere  of  his  apartment.  W  hen 
he  painted  in  frefco  it  was  even  worfe,  becaufe 
he  put  his  fcaffold  in  a  pofture  forced  againft  the 
ceiling,  by  which  he  refpired  the  arid  poifons  of 
the  cement  and  the  minerals  which  they  ufe 
in  that  kind  of  painting.  His  lymph  or  fluids 
thickened  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  no  longer  to 
riourifh  his  blood.  His  mufcles  and  veins  loft 
their  elafticity ;  he  almoft  entirely  loft  his  voice; 
a  dry  cough  tormented  him,  and  his  appear- 
ance was  quite  that  of  a  lifelefs  corpfe.  The 
Phyficians  not  knowing  what  other  term  to  give 
his  complaint  pronounced  him  phthifical. 

Notwithstanding  the  deplorable  ftate  of  his 
health,  his  weaknefs  did  not  interrupt  a  day  of 
his  labours.  He  finilhed  a  painting  of  Andro- 
meda and  Perfeus,  began  fome  years  before,  in 
which  he  exprefled  the  true  heroic  Grecian 
character  ;  a  character  whofe  beauty  was  not 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  vulgar  and  ignorant. 

This  work  deftined  for  England,  was  taken  by 
a  French  veffel,  and  it  is  not  known  to  this  day- 
what  became  of  it  after. 

At  the  laft  moments  of  his  life,  he  finifhed  a 
pencil  drawing,  of  the  Depofition,  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  which  is  in  the  King's 
chamber,  and  in  fpite  of  the  repetition  of 
the  fame  fubjeft,  lie  knew  how  to  vary  the 
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composition  and  exprefsion  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  can  hardly  be  expreffed.  The  greateft 
Philofophers  Since  the  days  of  Socrates,  have 
not  exprefled  the  emotions  of  the  mind  with 
that  propriety  and  ardour,  nor  fojuftly  as  Mengs 
has  portrayed  them  in  the  compals  of  this  Single 
painting  of  two  colours  only.  Even  at  the  time 
I  am  now  writing  the  defcription,  all  Rome  is 
admiring  that  prodigy  of  the  Art,  and  the  Mar- 
quis Rinuccini  of  Florence,  has  offered  one 
thoufand  Scudi  for  that  drawing  and  has  ob- 
tained it. 

Before  Mengs  departed  the  Iaft  time  for 
Spain,  he  had  a  commifsion  to  furnifh  a  paint- 
ing for  the  bafilick  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  place  in 
which  is  the  fall  of  Simon  Magus  by  Vanni. 

The  enterprife  was  dangerous,  from  the  dif- 
grace  another  Painter  met  with  who  is  yet  li- 
ving, and  who  faw  his  work  rejedted  from 
thence.  Beingreturned  to  Rome  Mengs  thought 
of  undertaking  this  painting,  notwithstanding 
the  impertinent  petulance  of  the  perfon  charged 
with  the  affairs  of  that  Church.  He  then 
thought  of  changing  the  fubjecl  of  the  painting 
for  that  of  the  consignment  of  the  Key  to  St.  Pe- 
ter; the  more  fo,  on  account  of  its  being  the 
molt  important  circumftancc  in  the  life  of  that 
Saint,  and  the  foundation  of  that  grand  temple* 
and  of  many  other  things,  winch  no  painting 
had  ever  reprefented.  All  the  Painters  who 
have  treated  on  this  fubjcft,  have  expreffed  the 
allegory  of  the  words  of  Chrift,  with  the  keys 
of  a  Magazine  or  Granary  in  his  hand  with 
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material  embarraifrnent.  Mengs,  all  fublime  and 
fpiritiial  in  his  ideas.,  dcvifed  in  that  hiftory, 
Chrift,  who  with  one  hand  confirms  St.  Peter, 
and  with  the  other  raifed,  points  to  him  the 
l  ather  Everlafting,  who  from  a  throne  of  Ma- 
jeilv,  orders  his  Angels  to  defcend*  and  carry 
to  St.  Peter  the  keys,  the  which  do  not  make 
the  principal  fubjeft,  and  at  the  fame  time  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  writes  with  his  finger  upon  a  ta- 
ble of  marble  which  is  fupported  by  his  Minifters, 

QUODCUNQTJE  LIGAVERIS  SUPER  TERRAM, &C* 

The  fublimity  in  the  exprefsion  of  the  Father, 
'  manifefts  him  the  Creator  of  all  things:  In 
Chrift  one  beholds  bounty  and  love:  In  St.  Pe- 
ter, the  mod  lively  and  determinate  faith  :  In 
the  croud  of  the  Apoftles,  every  one  corref- 
ponds  with  the  circumftance  ofhiseftate. 

The  intelligence  of  the  compofition,  the  re- 
pofe  of  tlie  fight,  the  propriety  of  the  drapery, 
the  eafe  of  the  folds,  and  the  contraft  between 
the  ferioufnefs  of  thofe  adorned  in  cloathing, 
and  the  gay  and  fprightly  nudity  of  the  An- 
gels of  Glory,  prove  well  that  Mengs  deftineci 
this  painting  as  a  competition  with  thofe  won- 
ders of  the  Art  which  are  to  be  found  in  that 
Temple. 

Notwithftanding  this,  he  has  left  only  one 
Iketch  fufficiently  finifhed  in  clare  obfeure,  the 
height  of  five  palms,  which  perhaps  becaufe  it 
was  not  of  the  ordinary  compofition,  has  not 
been  made  choice  of  by  people  of  diftindion, 
and  probably  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  feme  pro- 
fligate. 

vol.  i.  F 
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I  now  come  to  the  laft  work,  in  which  Mengs 
depofited  the  very  effence  of  his  talent,  and  even 
furpafTed  himfelf.  The  King  having  com- 
missioned him  for  three  large  paintings,  for  the 
new  Chapel  at  Aranjuez,  he  began  by  the  prin- 
cipal one,  which  reprefented  the  Annunciation. 
After  having  laboured  two  months  to  meditate 
and  defign  that  painting,  in  the  morning  that 
he  began  it,  I  was  prefent  with  Mr.  Hevvetfon 
a  very  eminent  Sculptor ;  we  found  him 
whiftling  and  Tinging  alone,  and  demanding  the 
reafon,  he  replied,  that  he  was  praftifing  a  fo- 
nata  of  Corelli's,  becaufe  he  wilhed  to  finifh 
this  painting  after  the  fiyle  of  Mufic  of  that 
great  Compofer.  The  modern  Painters  who  re- 
ceive applaufe  from  thofe  who  arrogate  the  title 
of  intelligent  men,  will  laugh  perhaps,  to  hear  of 
a  painting  being  defigned  from  a  Sonata;  but 
very  otherwife  will  think  thofe  who  know  the  true 
fundaments  of  their  profefsion,  and  haveftudied 
the  Grecians  more  than  the  firft  have  done. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  painting  much  refem- 
*blcs  mufic  ;  the  one  and  the  other  are  arts  of 
imitation  ;  their  object  is  beauty,  and  their  per- 
fection is  harmony.  A  found  when  it  is  not 
grand  is  only  a  limple  imitation,  nor  is  a  paint- 
ing beautiful  when  it  imitates  only  one  fingle 
object  :  both  would  be  a  faithful  copy  and  no 
more.  Mufic  may  delight  the  ear,  but  as  Plato 
fays  in  his  fecond  book  of  Laws,  only  that  is 
praife  worthy  which  expreffes  Beauty,  and  ought 
not  to  be  enjoyed  alone  from  being  heard,  but 
more  from  the  reafons  of  good  and  intelligent 
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men.  The  laws  which  he  calls  Citharcedic^, 
do  not  permit  the  Greeks  to  ufe  any  other  ftyle 
of  mufic  but  that  which  receives  a  fubje6t,  and 
by  analogy  they  applied  the  denomination  of 
mufic  to  other  things;  as  we  fee  in  Diogenes  La- 
ertius,  who  to  denote  the  fimple  and  fcrious 
drefs  of  Polemone,  fays,  that  it  refembled  the 
Doric  ftyle  in  mufic. 

Mengs  who  had  penetrated  into  the  delicacy 
of  the  Grecian  tafte,  knew,  that  in  rural  fub- 
je6te,  the  paftoral  ought  to  employ  the  peonean 
or  flowry  ftyle,  and  not  the  dithyrambic  or  li- 
centious, In  a  feaft  of  Bacchus,  the  latter  was 
admifsible  and  not  the  former.  In  a  Depofition 
fhould  be  found  the  Doric  ftyle,  and  in  a  Nati- 
vity or  Annunciation,  the  chromatic,  the  cheerful, 
and  the  graceful  kind.  Mengs  being  in  his  charac- 
ter noble  and  elevated,  abhorred  every  bafe 
and  low  argument.  He  could  not  endure  the 
burlefque  or  comic  mufic,  the  childifh  paffages, 
and  much  lefs  the  ridiculous  grotefque,  and  Ara- 
befque,of  which  he  thought  like  Vitruvius,  Pliny 
and  other  ancients.* 

*  Nothing  ever  moved  so  much  the  indignation  of  the  good 
Vitruvius,  as  that  depraved  taste  for  the  Grotesque  and  Ara- 
besque. What  that  venerable  author  advances,  may  perhaps 
properly  serve  to  expose  that  corruption  in  painting,  which 
some  have  adopted  in  these  latter  days,  excusing  themselves  by 
the  example  of  Raphael. 

"  The  good  paintings  of  the  ancients  (says  he)  which  were 
"  copied  from  real  subjects,  are  now,  from  a  depraved  custom 
"  disused;  since  they  paint  at  present  imaginary  monsters,  in  pre- 
*'  ference  to  existing  things.  Thus  in  place  of  columns  they 
"  substitute  reeds,  and  for  pediments,  fluted  arabesque,  orna- 
"  mented  with  rich  foliage  of  young  shoots  and  branches,  or 
"  candlesticks,  which  support  the  figures  upon  the  pediments  of 
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In  fact  thofe  things  fpeak  onlv  to  the  fenfts ; 
but  folemn  mufic,  and  ferious  painting,  fly  heroi- 
cally to  the  regions  moft  purified ;  and  excite 
fublime  ideas  which  aggrandize  and  improve  our 
nature.    In  a  word,  the  firft  is  all  material,  the 

<s  small  houses;  and  many  tender  stalks,~which  springing  from  tie 

roots,  voluptuously  incircle  without  rule  the  sedentary  figures; 
"  as  also  flowers,  which  issuing  from  the  stalks,  terminate  in  half 
"  busts,  many  in  human  effigy,  others  in  that  of  beasts,  such  un- 
"  natural  things  as  never  had  a  being,  nor  ever  can,  or  ever  will 
44  have.  In  spight  of  vvhich,  this  new  custom  has  so  prevailed, 
"  that  from  ignorant  false  judgment,  is  despised  the  true  value  of 
"  the  Arts.  How  can  one  imagine  a  reed  to  support  a  roof,  or  a, 
4<  candlestick  a  house,  with  all  the  ornaments  of  the  roof,  or 
"  that  a  stalk  thus  weak  and  tender,  can  sustain  a  sedentary  figure, 
u  and  that  from  the  same  root  it  can  produe  half  flowers  and  half 
44  figures?  Notwithstanding  men  behold  the  visible  incongruity 
"  of  these  things,  yet  they  do  not  correct  them,  but  instead  of 
44  which  they  are  still  pleased  with  them  whether  they  have  a 
44  natural  existence  or  not  :  thus  the  mind  destroyed  by  false 
4t  judgment,  no  more  discerns  such  direct  violation  of  nature, 
44  from  that  which  is  drawn  with  all  the  rules  of  reason  and  de- 
44  coram.  Never  ought  we  to  prize  a  picture  which  is  not  ia 
44  every  respect  the  similitude  of  truth;  and  although  it  might  be 
"  painted  with  excellence,  yet  one  ought  not  to  give  it  credit, 
44  without  first  discovering  in  it,  clear  reason,  and  that  without 
4*  study  or  labour." 

The  remaining  part  of  his  discourse  is  carried  on  with  equal 
energy  and  grace,  upon  an  example  of  Apaturius  Alabandeus, 
who  painted  superbly  in  a  theatre  of  theTraliienses  similar  mon- 
struosities,  which  enchanted  every  one  except  the  mathematician 
TJeinius,  who  by  the  force  of  his  reasoning  made  him  destroy  that 
work  ;  and  tjie  painter  himself  had  sufficient  courage  to  disap- 
prove of  it,  and  to  furnish  another  according  to  the  rules  of  na- 
ture and  truth.  Respecting  the  paintings  of  landscapes,  mara- 
time  views,  and  puerile  things  which  Ludius  introduced  into 
Home  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  one  might  consult  Pliny,  lib.  35, 
cap.  10.  where  in  contrast  to  those  paintings  done  on  walls  witr\ 
such  extravagant  taste,  he  praises  those  of  history,  which  were 
the  only  paintings  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  he  expresses  him- 
self thus:  SED  NULLA  GLORIA  ARTJFICUM  EST,  MSI  EORUM 
QUI  TABULAS  PINXERE  :  EOQ.UE  VE N  EE  ABILI O  R  .APP  A  R E^ 
ANTIQUJTA  b. 
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fecond  is  all  fpiritual,  but  it  is  nccefftry  to  add 
the  facility  of  the  one,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
other. 

The  paintingofthe  Annunciation,  as  I  have  al- 
ready faid,  was  begun  by  Mengs  according  to  the 
.character  of  the  mufic  of  Corelli,  in  which  the 
harmony  is  fo  well  diftributed,  and  one  finds  the 
fenfe  fo  equally  and  juftly  raifed,  that  no 
tone  either  ftronger  or  weaker  can  deftroy  the 
foft  imprefsion  of  each  other;  and  this  fo  far 
from  any  decadence  of  monotony,  that  it  ftill 
attracts  the  fight  with  fuch  pleafure  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  the  eye  can  be  diftra6ted  from  be- 
holding the  object,  on  account  of  its  ideal  beauty ; 
and  it  appears  impofsible  that  the  human  mind 
could  have  been  able  to  elevate  itfelf  to  fuch 
a  degree. 

In  his  Madonna  one  beholds  the  exprefsion  of 
humility,  and  modeft  joy,  after  the  turbulence 
of  paft  forrows.  The  beauty  of  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, and  of  the  other  angels  of  the  Celeitial  af- 
iembly  is  correfpondent  to  the  characters  of  the 
minifters  of  God," and  to  the  exprefsion  of  their 
ierious  enjoyment  at  fo  high  an  adminiftration. 
Diftinguifhed  above  all  is  the  Father  everlait- 
ing,  and  as  far  as  little  things  can  give  an  idea 
of  great  ones,  and  human  things  of  divine,  him 
alone  we  can  conceive  as  the  imageof  the  Om- 
nipotent and  Eternal  Creator.  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  Raphael  have  always  reprefentod 
him  in  a  fiery  and  terrible  afpecr,  in  dark 
robes,  which  gave  him  a  ferious  air,  from  which 
\t  appears  their  intention  was  to  excite  terror. 
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Mengs  conceived  his  God  to  be  the  Father  of 
Grace,  and  for  that  reafon  adorned  him  with 
white  cloathing,  and  gave  him  an  exprefsion  of 
inajefty,  and  bounty  to  render  amiable  his  em- 
pire and  power. 

This  was  the  lait  work  of  our  Mengs,  and  in 
perfecting  which  he  died,  exactly  at  the  time  of 
painting  the  arm  of  the  angel  Gabriel  which  has 
the  flower-de-luce.  Few  people  know  that  this 
work  is  not  finished,  although  it  wants  much  of 
that  which  the  author  called  the  finiihing  grace. 
Thus  Anally  Mengs  died  leaving  unfinilhed  his 
Annunciation,  as  Apelles  did  his  Venus.  The  one 
and  the  other  propofed  to  furpafs  all  their  ante- 
rior works,  but  both  found  themielves  incapable 
of  accomplifliing  it.  Apelles  inchoaverat 

ALIAM  VEKEREM  CoiS,  SUPER ATURUS  ETI AM 
SUAM  ILLAM  PRIOREM;  INVIDIT  MORS  PE- 
RACTA  PARTE  ;  NEC  QUI  SUCCEDERET  OPERI 
AD    PRiESCRIPTA    LINE  AMENTA  INVENTUS 

est.  The  painting  of  the  Annunciation  of 
Meng-  had  the  fame  fate  of  the  Iris  of  Aril- 
tides,  of  the  Tindarides  of  Nicomacus,of  the  Me- 
dea, of  Ticomacus  as  well  as  of  the  aforefaid 
Venus  of  Apelles.  All  paintings  left  incompleatby 
their  authors  are  according  to  Pliny  more  eftima- 
ble  than  if  they  were  finiihed;  becaufe,  linea- 

MENTA  RELIQUA;  IPSiEQUE  COGITATIONES 
ARTIFICUM  SPECTANTUR,  ATQUE  IN  LENOCI- 
NIO  COMMEND  A  TIONIS  DOLOR  EST  !  M  ANUS 
CUM  ID   AGERENT,    EXTINCT^  DESIDERAN- 

tur.  This  is  not  the  only  circumflance  which 
renders  fimilar  thefe  two  painters:  the  firft  en* 
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joyed  the  favour  of  Alexander;  the  latter  that  of 
Charles  the  3d.  The  one  and  the  other  are  An- 
gular from  the  grace  which  imprefles  their 
works,  which  is  fuch  as  one  feels  and  cannot  ex- 
prefs,  that  is,  a  certain  foftnefs  of  turn,  and 
facility  of  exprefsion,  which  will  ever  ,  be 
found  eafy  and  natural ;  likewife  in  choofing 
thofe  agreeable  variations  which  every  part 
takes  when  it  is  fliown  to  advantage;  and 
finally,  the  natural  fweetnefs  and  harmony  of 
the  compofition  and  colouring.  Apelles  had 
the  fincerity  to  confefs  he  was  excelled  by  Am- 
phion  in  the  compofition,  and  by  Afclepiadorus 
in  the  perfpe&ive.  Mengs  was  not  inferior  to  him 
in  fincerity,  as  we  fhall  fee  by  many  examples. 
But  certainly  thofe  two  Grecians  were  not  fupe- 
rior  to  him  either  in  compofition  or  perfpeftive. 
The  injuries  of  time  have  deprived  us  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Apelles,  and  Mengs  probably  will  ap- 
pear more  fortunate  in  having  preferved  his. 
Laftly  Apelles  gave  his  colours  a  varnifh,  which 
according  to  Pliny,  united  the  tints  and  pre- 
ferved the  colours  from  duft  and  ftains:  the  var- 
nifh ufed  by  Mengs,  was  certainly  not  inferior 
to  that  of  Apelles,  notwithstanding  what  many 
inferior  ignorant  painters  have  advanced  to  the 
contrary. 

It  will  appear  perhaps  that  in  thefe  difcourfes 
I  go  on,  to  avoid  the  mournful  relation'  of  the 
death  of  my  friend.  I  confefs  that  my  feelings 
fufFer  much  at  the  rememberance  of  the  fad 
fcene,  for  which  reafon  I  will  give  but  a  Ihort 
account  of  that  doleful  tragedy.  Fatigue,  added 
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to  his  different  complaints  had  reduced  Mefigs  to 
an  extreme  ftate  of  weaknefs;  however  not  with- 
out hope  of  recovery,  if  he  could  have  purfued 
a  life  more  tranquil  and  diibccupied.  His  impa- 
tience, joined  to  a  molt  ardent  imagination,  made 
him  take  faith  in  a  mountebank,  a  compatriot  of 
his,  who  promifed  to  cure  him  in  a  few  days. 
Thus  fecretly  without  confuting  any  of  the  fa- 
culty, or  of  his  family,  he  gave  him  a  medicine 
fo  violent  that  it  exhaufted  entirely  the  little 
ftrength  which  remained  in  him,  and  occafioned 
him  various  fits,  in  which  he  was  left  for  dead; 
Recovering  however  from  this  attack,  though 
badly,  he  was  poffrfled  with  a  reftlefs  defire  of 
changing  to  another  houfe,  molefting  all  his 
people  to  make  all  enquiries,  and  to  fee  all  the 
houfes  that  were  to  be  let  in  Rome.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  at  that  time  he  had  three  houfes* 
one  which  he  built,  and  two  which  he  rented. 
Neverthelefs,  one  morning  he  removed  fudden- 
ly  to  a  lodging  fituated  in  the  Strada  Con- 
dutti,  carrying  with  him  the  burthenfome 
Weight  of  all  his  evils,  corporeal  and  mental: 
and  a  few  days  after  he  was  again  removed 
to  the  Strada  Gregoriana,  ftill  continuing 
his  clandeftine  correspondence  with  the  em- 
piric, who  had  induced  him  to  take  certain 
balfams  which  a  Nun  of  Narni  had  diftributed 
With  much  fame  and  miracle.  In  compli- 
ment to  that  work  he  mixed  with  it  (as  was 
afterwards  dilcovered)  a  good  dofe  of  dia- 
phoretic antimony,  which  in  a  little  time 
destroyed  that  machine  already  half  ruined.  In 
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that  manner  a  Charlatan,  and  an  unfortunate 
fuperftition  combined  to  deprive  the  world  of  a 
man  worthy  of  much  longer  life;  for  at  this 
time  he  had  attained  only  fifty  one  years  and 
three  months. 

His  corpfe  was  interred  at  the  foot  of  the  Ja- 
niculum,  in  the  parifh  of  Saint  Michael,  and  at 
the  obfequies  attended  the  profeflfors  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Saint  Lucas.  His  ftatue  of  bronze,* 
which  had  been  modelled  under  his  direction, 
was  afterwards  collocated  in  the  Pantheon,  by 
the  fide  of  that  of  Raphael,  under  which  was 
written  the  following  infcription. 

ANT.  RAPHAEL!.  MENGS. 

PlCTORI.  PHILOSOPHO. 

IOS.  Nic.  De.  Azara.  Amico.  Suo.  P. 
1779. 

Vixit.  Ann.  51.  Menses  3.  Dies  17. 

The  paintings  and  wrritings  of  Mengs,  infure 
him  a  feat  in  the  temple  of  Immortality,  and 
his  goodnefs,  and  bounty,  will  engrave  on  the 
bofoms  of  his  friends  an  everlafting  teftimony  to 
his  memoay. 

The  life,  and  ftudies  of  this  great  man,  ought 
to  ferve  as  a  ftimulus  to  every  one  who  would 
wifh  to  apply  to,  and  perfect  themfelves  in  the 
noble  arts.  His  father  diredted  him  fufficiently 
well  in  his  infancy,  by  accuftoming  his  eye  to 
exaftnefs ;  but  I  have  heard  him  many  times  la- 
ment having  occupied  fo  much  time  in  draw- 


*  At  present  it  is  in  marble,  having  been  changed,  because 
the  bronze  had  not  a  good  effect  in  that  place. 
VOL.  I.  G 
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ing  from  prints,  which,  however  good  they  may 
be  of  their  kind,  always  lofe  by  the  incifion  part 
of  the  excellence  of  their  originals;  their  con- 
tours are  always  overcharged,  and  are  wide  from 
that  fimplicity  which  characterizes  true  beauty. 

The  method  to  give  a  fcrupulous  reafon  for 
every  thing  is  neceflary,  but  it  ought  not- 
withftanding  to  be  ufed  with  difcretion,  other- 
wife  it  accuftoms  youth  to  obferve  too  much 
the  minutenefs  of  every  little  part,  and  not 
to  attend  fufficiently  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
whole.  He  likewife  lamented  much,  that  his 
Father  had  accuftomed  him  to  paint  in  Enamel, 
and  in  Miniature;  as  it  afterwards  coft  him  great 
trouble  to  correct  the  dry,  *  and  minute  tafte 
of  that  fpecies  of  painting.  The  truth  is  that 
Mengs  knew  latterly  how  to  liberate  himfelf  in- 
tirely  from  that  defect  which  he  has  plainly 
fhown  in  thofe  miniatures  which  he  painted  by 
way  of  complaifance.  I  do  not  know  however 
that  he  finifhed  more  than  four,  three  of  the 
which  are  in  my  pofTefsion. 

His  veneration  for  antiquity  was  great,  without 
being  fanatical.  Where  he  found  defe6ts  he  al- 
ways acknowledged  them.  To  point  out  the  errors , 
or  beauty  of  a  work  is  this  difference ;  for  the  one, 

*  Dry  In  painting  is  used  metaphorically  of  those  ivorks  which 
want  a  certain  substance  and  softness,  and  are  as  dissected  flesh, 
dry  and  arid.  The  rapid  passages  of  one  tint  to  that  of  another 
which  is  different,  and  lines  too  exact,  take  from  the  beauty  01 
paintings  a  very  great  softness,  and  since  miniature  is  worked  by 
points,  which  cannot  be  united  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
union  imperceptible,  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  paint  a  miniature 
which  is  not  dry. 
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it  is  neceflary  that  the  eye  fhould  be  endowed 
with  the  illuftration  of  reafon,  and  accompanied 
by  that  fine  fenfibility  which  is  not  common  to 
all  men.  Envy,  and  malignity,  in  order  to  abafe 
the  works  of  others,  and  to  elevate  themfelves  by 
their  ruin,  look  with  piercing  eyes  after  their 
defeats  ;  but  he  who  manifefts  only  the  errors, 
and  is  filent  on  the  beauties  of  a  work,  is  either 
ignorant,  or  invidious,  or  perhaps  both  the  one 
and  the  other. 

None  like  Mengs  ever  underftood  and  manifeft- 
ed  the  perfections  of  the  ancient  ftatues.  How* 
many  times  has  he  contemplated  with  me  the 
beauties  of  the  fublime  Laocoon  till  he  was 
fired  with  enthufiafm  at  its  excellence,  and  on 
one  occafion  obferved  to  me  that  the  right  tibia 
of  one  of  his  children  was  much  fhorter  than 
the  other. 

On  account  of  having  given  to  the  King  for  his 
Academy,  all  the  chalk  figures  of  his  collection 
of  flatues,  (a  collection  which  had  coft  him  a 
fum  fuperior  to  his  finances,)  he  thought  of  wri- 
ting a  treatife  on  the  manner  of  viewing  anti- 
quities, and  of  difcovering  their  beauties ;  but 
he  feared,  that  there  might  be  found  in  Europe, 
perfons,  who  from  fome  defeCt,  would  take  um- 
brage, and  declaim  againft  the  real  merit  of  thefe 
works.  Death  has  therefore  deprived  the  world 
of  this  publication,  which  I  am  fure  would  have 
been  a  model  of  fagacity  and  wifdom.  It  was 
him  alone  who  was  capable  of  difcovering  and 
demonftrating,  as  he  did  in  a  letter  to  Monsig- 
nor  Fabroni,  that  the  group  of  Niobe  was  only 
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an  inferior  copy  of  the  famous  original  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.  His  intelligence  in  antiquities  is 
clear  from  the  following  circumftance,  I  one  day 
found  in  a  cave  in  the  Villa  of  Pifoni  at  Tivoli, 
a  head  much  battered  and  ill  treated,  fo  as  one 
would  fuppofe  to  be  unintelligible,  yet  as  foon 
as  he  faw  it,  he  faid  it  was  a  fculpture  of  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great :  A  few  days  after 
was  found  the  remainder  of  the  infcription, 
which  proved  it  to  be  the  head  of  the  fame 
Alexander. 

Laftly,  it  is  worthy  to  know,  that  all  the  tech- 
nical parts  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Arts  by  Winkel- 
man,  are  of  his  friend  Mengs;  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  an  idea,  how  much  he  had  ftudied 
the  works  of  the  ancients. 

I  once  difcovered  an  ancient  houfe  on  the 
mountain  Efquilinium  with  various  paintings  in 
frefco  :  Mengs  ran  dire6tly  to  fee  them  ;  and  hav- 
ing determined  that  they  mould  be  engraven,  he 
not  only  offered  to  furnifh  the  defigns,  but  he 
undertook  to  copy  them  in  fmall,  and  with  in- 
credible regard  and  attention,  executed  the 
three  firft,  producing  three  prodigies  of  the 
Art,  which  he  generoufly  pre  fen  ted  to  me. 
Death  prevented  his  finifhing  the  remainder, 
which  were  thirteen  of  the  originals  that  were 
difcovered. 

In  this  fame  Cave  of  Antiquity  was  found, 
among  other  things,  a  Venus  in  marble,  of  a 
fculpture  fo  perfect,  and  of  a  ftyle  fo  excellent, 
that  the  enraptured  Mengs  wilhed  to  reftore  to 
it  with  his  own  hand  fome  parts  which  it  had 
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loft.  In  his  life  he  had  never  ufed  a  chifel, 
yet  notwithftanding  the  great  talent  and  ne- 
ceflary  genius  required  for  this  fciencc,  the 
marble  obeyed  him  with  the  fame  doeility  and 
perfection  as  did  the  colours  in  painting,  and  the 
ProfelTors  of  the  Art  confefled,  that,  excepting 
the  works  of  the  ancients  of  the  beft  times,  they 
had  never  feen  fculpture  of  fuch  corre£tnefs, 
grace,  and  delicacy.  Notwithstanding  Mengs 
had  fatisfied  every  one  befides,  he  was  him- 
fclf  difiatisfied.  He  had  raifed  to  the  ftatue 
the  firft  leg,  and  taken  the  fketch  of  the  reft, 
which  have  however  remained  imperfeft  to  the 
time  of  his  death ;  but  I  have  taken  care  to  re- 
ftore  the  firft,  preferring  it  as  an  ever  valuable 
treafure  of  the  Art. 

Nothing  proves  more  the  degree  to  which 
Mengs  arrived  in  the  ftudy  of  the  ancients,  than 
the  following  fact.  It  is  known  to  the  world,  that 
in  Rome,  paintings  were  then  fold  as  ftolen  from 
the  Herculaneum.  Orders  were  given  to  find 
out  the  thief,  who  being  charged  with  the  fact, 
declared  that  the fuppofed  ancient  paintings  were 
the  works  of  his  own  hands,  and  he  difperfed  them 
for  antiquities  in  order  to  gain  the  more  money  for 
them,  and  he  verified  the  aflertion  by  painting 
others  in  the  Jail  in  imitation  of  fome  of  the  Her- 
culaneum, which  he  counterfeited  wonderfully. 
He  confefled  to  have  done  many  which  the  En- 
glifh  had  bought  for  originals,  and  that  for  fuch 
they  were  then  ftiown  in  England,  and  confidered 
as  the  moft  precious  rarities.  He  eorifefled  likewife 
to  have  fold  them  in  Rome,  and  that  there  were 
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many  in  the  muieum  of  the  Roman  College,  Fa-* 
ther  Ambrofius,  then  Jefuit,  got  engraved  many 
of  them  for  his  Virgil,  and  gave  the  explanation 
with  great  ferioufnefs. 

At  the  fame  time  one  Cafanuova,  pupil  of 
Mengs,  produced  two  paintings  of  the  fame  an- 
cient tafte,  and  in  order  to  laugh  at  Winkelman, 
with  whom  he  was  nolonger  friends, he fent them 
fecretly  to  him,  faying  they  had  been  dug  up  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome.  The  good  Winkelman  be- 
lieved it,  and  gave  them  a  pompous  explanation 
in  his  firft  German  edition  of  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Arts;  but  a  little  time  after,  difcovering  the  de- 
ceit, the  Antiquarian  became  defperate,  and 
complained  bitterly  in  many  letters  and  jour- 
nals, and  at  lait  had  recourfe  to  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Police  at  Paris  to  fupprefs  the  prints  of 
them  with  the  explanation  tranflated  into  French, 
which  were  then  preparing  for  imprefsion. 

This  mode  of  counterfeiting  ancient  paintings 
likewife  excited  the  attention  of  Mengs.  He 
finilhed  one  of  the  height  of  fix  palms,  and  little 
lefs  in  width,  reprefenting  Jove  feated  on  a 
throne,  with  a  pedeital  at  his  feet,  embracing 
Ganimede,  who  is  on  foot,  with  a  vafe  in  the 
left  hand,  and  a  bowl  in  the  other.  Imagina- 
tion the  moft  lively  could  not  figure  beauty 
more  ideal  than  that  of  Ganimede,  nor  a  mafs 
of  divinity  like  that  of  Jove :  Homer  himfelf 
has  not  left  a  defcription  more  fublime  of  the 
father  of  the  gods  and  of  men,  than  has  the  pencil 
of  Mengs  in  this  painting. 

The  attention  with  which  he  painted  the  an- 
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cient  wall,  is  afionifhing.  The  crevices  are  done 
as  if  they  were  really  broken  in  the  plafter  by 
the  nails,  or  cramps  and  fcrews  of  the  wall.  He 
feigned  the  parts  mended  in  order  to  give  an 
idea  that  the  whole  was  to  have  been  repaired ; 
and  the  difference  between  the  hand  which  had 
executed  the  repairs,  and  that  which  had  done 
the  original,  feems  very  vifible :  all  thofe  things 
fhew  that  art  could  not  do  more  to  give  credit 
to  the  impofture. 

This  painting,  as  well  as  the  two  of  Cafanuova 
are  fhown  in  the  houfe  of  Monf.  Diel  of  Mar- 
filly.  But  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  Jove 
was  in  poflefsion  of  a  Mrs.  Smith,  who  lived  with 
him.  How  ihe  remained  Miftrefs  of  that  paint- 
ing I  know  not ;  but  fhe  fome  way  fupported 
her  caufe  with  ftrong  pretenfions  and  fucceeded. 

Winkelman  took  likewife  this  painting  for  an 
antique,  and  defcribes  it  with  much  erudition 
in  his  aforefaid  book,  nor  do  I  fee  that  he 
quarrels  at  the  deceit  as  he  did  at  that  of  Cafk- 
nuova.  Perhaps  the  former  irritated  the  pride 
of  Winkelman,  having  laboured  purpofely  tofur- 
prife  his  knowledge  in  the  Arts,  or  perhaps, 
which  is  more  probable,  that  he  ftill  believed 
the  Jove  to  be  an  original  till  the  time  of  his 
death. 

I  know  that  in  the  infide  of  the  plaftering  of 
the  painting,  Mengs  left  a  mark  to  demonftrate 
that  this  piece  was  a  work  of  his  own  hand.  But 
before  his  death  he  felt  repugnance  at  having 
praftifed  that  cheat  upon  antiquity ;  and  to  re- 
pair what  he  had  done,  he  recommended  fe- 
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rioufly  to  his  fifter  SSgnora  Terefa,  tlie  wife  of 
Signor  Marron,  to  publilh  that  he  was  the  author 
of  that  painting. 

Of  all  the  modern  painters,  Mengs  gave  the 
priority  to  Raphael  for  deiign  and  exprefsion  ; 
to  Correggio  for  grace  and  clare  obfcure ;  and  to 
Titian  for  colouring.  The  firft  occupied  his  un- 
.  derftanding,  the  fecond  his  heart,  and  the  third 
delighted  his  eye;  but  he  profited  of  the  beauties 
of  all  three  to  form  his  ftyle :  Thus  the  bee  culls 
from  the  different  flowers  their  various  fweets, 
to  make  its  honey  rarer.  It  is  fufficent  to  fee 
anv  one  of  his  paintings  to  reft  convinced  of  this 
truth. 

Since  Raphael  poflefled  the  mod  eflential 
part  of  painting,  which  is  exprefsion,  for  that 
reafon  Mengs  dedicated  to  him  his  greateft  ftudy, 
nor  ever  tired  in  contemplating  his  beauties: 
however  there  is  much  variation  in  the  ftyle  of 
thefe  two  painters.  Raphael  knew  howtoexprefs 
with  his  pencil  every  thing  vifible  in  nature,  and 
likewife  knew  how  much  the  mind  influences 
the  body  in  the  movement  of  the  pafsions.  A 
fine  discernment,  which  no  one  ever  poflefled 
in  a  higher  degree,  directed  him  always  to 
choofe  the  moft  beautiful  paflages  of  nature ;  but 
we  do  not  fee  that  he  ever  elevated  himfelf  above 
it.  His  Virgins,  for  example,  are  always  taken 
from  the  moft  beautiful  and  healthy  young  wo- 
men that  could  be  found  in  his  time  :  they  have 
therefore  a  phyfiognomy  too  common,  and  no- 
thing divine.  The  famous  Madonna  della  Seg- 
giola,  what  is  it  more  than  a  ruftic  giving  milk 
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to  a  beautiful  child?  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  when  he  painted  the  Galatea  in  the  Farne- 
fina,  it  appears  by  a  letter  written  to  the  Count 
Baldaflare  Caftiglione,  that  he  thought  of  ano  • 
ther  kind  of  painting,  all  ideal,  confifting  of  a 
judicious  choice  of  the  parts  difperfed  in  nature ; 
and  by  the  combination  of  this  choice  to  form 
a  fubject  all  perfeft,  fuperior  to  nature  itfelf,  in 
imitation  of  the  Helen  of  Zeufis,  who  in  order 
to  render  this  painting  more  perfect,  collected 
and  combined  the  different  perfections  of  many 
of  the  moft  beautiful  young  women;  nor  lefs 
did  Raphael  comprehend  in  what  confuted  the 
aforefaid  choice.  His  complaint  that  in  his  time 
beauties  were  fcarce,  gives  one  to  underftand 
that  he  continued  the  fyftem  of  copying  objects 
entire,  and  not  of  abftrafting  the  beautiful  parts. 
If  Raphael  had  been  doomed  for  longer  life  he 
would  perhaps  have  exalted  painting  to  its  high- 
eft  degree  of  perfection ;  but  this  glory  was  re- 
ferred for  Mengs.  His  figures  of  divinity  have  the 
leaft  of  human  that  they  can  have:  of  many 
perfect  parts,  which  he  knew  how  to  choofe,  he 
formed  his  compofitions,  omitting  the  ignoble, 
the  fuperjluous,  and  that  which  marks  the  mife- 
ry  of  humanity ;  from  whence  refults  that  fu- 
blime  beauty  of  imagination  which  characterizes 
his  works. 

Raphael,  all  intent  to  the  fenfible  exprefsion 
in  his  works,  appears  in  fome  meafure  to  have 
negleCted  the  clare  obfcure,  and  colouring.  His 
tints  are  rough,  and  the  flefh  often  of  a  dif- 
agreeable  red,  which  every  one  muft  difcern, 
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who  view  not  his  works  with  prepoflefsion. 
His  paintings  appear  to  have  a  difagreeable  mono* 
tony,  and  for  that  reafon  do  not  pleafe  fo  much 
at  fint  fight,  but  require  reflection.  The  paint- 
ings of  Mengs  unite  the  moil  fublime  exprefsion 
to  colouring  the  moft  juft  and  harmonious,  added 
to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  various  effects  of  light, 
which  enchant  the  fenfes  at  firft  view,  and  de- 
light the  undemanding  on  further  contempla- 
tion. They  contain,  above  all,  that  grace  which 
one  feels  but  cannot  exprefs.  For  this  talent 
Apelles  has  remained  inimitable.  The  painter 
D'Urbino  copied  the  molt  beautiful  parts  of 
matter:  Our  German  copied  it,  meliorated  it, 
and  exalted  it ;  the  one  facrificed  alone  to  rea- 
fon, the  other  to  reafon  and  grace. 

Many  people  will  certainly  hold  thefe  propo- 
fitions  of  mine  as  fcandalous,  thus  directly  to  de- 
fraud Raphael  of  that  veneration  which  has  been 
his  tribute  for  more  than  two  ages  part.  But 
nothing  will  withhold  me  from  manifesting  the 
truth,  when  I  am  fenfible  of  it.  Whoever 
wifhes  to  condemn  me  let  him  firft  examine 
himfelf  to  know  if  he  be  free  from  prepotfefsion, 
and  any  other  little  pafsion  lefs  excufeable. 

The  touch  of  the  pencil  of  Mengs  was 
pecular  to  himfelf.  He  imparted  his  paintings 
with  much  colouring,  by  which  they  received 
and  reflected  a  greater  copioufnefs  of  light,  and 
in  that  he  was  fo  delicate  that  he  always 
prepared  his  palettes  with  his  own  hands.  He 
knew  the  fundaments,  and  chemically  the  na- 
ture of  every  colour,  and  the  refult  of  their  cf- 
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feet  after  a  length  of  time,  when  the  oil  was 
exhaled.  He  perfectly  undcrftood  the  theory 
of  light,  and  its  decompofition  by  the  prifm  in 
feven  colours;  but  he  followed  a  different  fyf- 
tem  which  he  found  out  by  practice.  He  re- 
duced all  the  colours  to  only  three,  which  were 
yellow,*  blue,  and  red,  and  by  the  mixture  of 
thofe  three  he  formed  all  the  reft.  Black  and 
white  he  did  not  admit  as  colours ;  and  when  he 
could  avoid  it  he  never  made  choice  of  any  other 
materials  than  natural  earths.  He  always  pre- 
ferred to  paint  upon  wood,  if  it  were  pofsible, 
becaufe  the  canvafs,  although  it  be  well  preflfed, 
yet  it  never  prefents  the  furface  fo  fmooth  and 
united  as  does  the  wood,  and  every  little  cavity, 
or  relief,  however  fmall  it  may  be,  produces  a 
falfe  reflection  of  light  ;  and  befides,  if  the  can- 
vafs be  a  little  too  large  it  gives  under  the  pencil, 
and  the  hand  cannot  go  firm  and  exact:. 

Whoever  examines  his  works,  will  not  find 
the  trace  of  his  pencil  as  in  other  painters :  all  is 
united  like  truth  and  nature,  which  operate  not 
by  fprings:  one  tint  mixes  with  another  imper- 
ceptibly. For  that  reafon  the  young  ftudents, 
who  are  put  to  copy  his  works,  cannot  find  out 
how  they  are  done,  nor  where  they  are  to  be- 
gin, becaufe  they  have  not  the  rules  which  are 
to  be  found  in  others.  But  what  rules?  they 
are  receipts  rather  which  ferve  to  apply  to 
every  thing.  Many  evils  come  from  what 
are  called  schools,  which  in  the  Arts  as  well 
as  the  Sciences,  cannot  but  produce  con- 
ftant  error  and  ignorance.    All  the  founders 
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of  thefe  feminaries  have  been  men  of  merit; 
their  difciples  have  tried  to  imitate  them, 
and  have  been  fuccefsively  imitated  by  others ; 
and  fince  imitation  always  remains  in  the 
rear  of  an  original,  the  laft  mult  neceflarily  find 
themfelves  at  fuch  a  diftance,  as  entirely  to  lofe 
fight  of  their  predeceflfors.  This  produces  ab- 
folutely  artifts  by  pra6tice,  who  are  what  I  call 

PAINTERS  BY  RECEIPT. 

Very  few  among  the  many  writers  on  the 
Arts  have  fatisfied  Mengs,  efpecially  the  Au- 
thors of  the  Lives  of  Painters,  and  in  particular 
Vafari;  becaufe  they  treat  of  every  thing  ex- 
cept what  is  effential  in  the  Arts.  They  launch 
out  into  a  thoufand  infipid  anecdotes  of  their 
private  and  domeftic  lives,  with  the  ufelefs 
exattnefs  of  the  prices  and  polfeffors  of  their 
paintings.  They  lavtfh  with  a  full  hand  the 
moft  exaggerated  praife,  and  in  the  epithets  of 
miraculous,  and  divine :  Thefe  are  the  fubftances 
of  the  lives  of  Vafari  and  his  Annotators.  That 
of  Correggio  is  fo  very  unworthy  that  it  induced 
Mengs  to  prepare  anew  a  memorandum  for  a 
certain  collection  of  the  lives  of  painters,  which 
lie  had  undertaken  at  Florence,  but  the  Editors 
made  little  ufc  of  it:  indeed  it  was  not  lit  for 
the  plan  which  they  have  executed. 

One  certain  Falconet,  a  Sculptor,  who  did  the 
Equeftrian  Statue  of  the  Czar  Peter  in  bronze, 
diverted  himfelf  by  writing  two  volumes  in  order 
to  vent  his  choler  againlt  Pliny,  Cicero,  the  Horfe 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  molt  illultrious  an- 
cient and  modern  writers,  and  againlt  works  at 
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the  higheft  reputation  in  the  world.  Mengs  had 
too  much  merit  to  be  forgotten  in  this  Philippic, 
in  which  he  received  a  full  dofe  from  Falconet. 

Mengs  wrote  him  a  letter  fufficiently  modeft, 
not  To  juftify  his  own  perfon,  but  folely  for 
the  honor  of  the  Arts.  He  had  a  reply,  but  the 
difpute  did  not  go  further,  either  becaufe  Mengs 
did  not  choofe  to  lofe  the  time,  or  that  becaufe 
the  book  was  written  with  too  much  bit- 
ternefs  and  pafsion  to  be  able  to  do  any  injury, 
efpecially  in  Italy,  where  one  cannot  impofe  on 
the  polite  Arts,  and  where  criticifm  and  fatire 
pleafe  if  it  be  delicate  and  difcreet,  but  is  de- 
ipifed  when  it  flanders  with  fury  and  animofity. 

Of  the  modern  publication  of  Sir  Jofua  Ray- 
nolds,  he  faid,  it  was  a  work  which  might  lead 
youth  into  error,  becaufe  it  fixes  them  upon  fu- 
perficial  principles,  the  only  known  to  that  author. 

The  choleric  and  arid  temper  of  Mengs  made 
him  fometimes  appear  fevere  in  his  manner.  In 
fa6t,  in  matters  concerning  the  Arts,  he  gave 
his  opinion  with  a  fmcerity,  wrhich  appeared  fe- 
vere and  rigid  ;  but  in  the  bottom  he  was  the 
fame  good  man,  and  repented  whenever  he  learnt 
that  his  franknefs  had  given  offence ;  and  more, 
he  would  afsift  any  one  with  his  councils,  or  give 
them  inftru&ions,  never  making  any  myftery  of 
his  art. 

Clement  14th  having  bought,  by  means  of  a 
merchant,  various  paintings  at  Venice,  and  wi fil- 
ing to  have  the  opinion  of  Mengs,  he  told  him 
clearly  that  they  were  worth  nothing,  and  that 
he  had  been  deceived.   The  holy  Father  replied 
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to  him,  that  fuch  and  fuch  painters  had  praifed 
them  much;  to  which  Mengs  anfwered,  N.  N- 
and  I  are  two  profeifors,  the  one  praifes  that 
which  is  fuperior  to  his  abilities,  and  the  other 
condemns  that  which  is  inferior  to  his. 

Of  a  Sculptor,  who  had  put  his  name  to  a 
ftatue  of  Difintereftednefs  in  the  fepulchre  of  a 
great  Pope,  in  this  manner,  N.  invenit.  Mengs 
faid,  that  he  was  right  in  declaring  that  he  had 
invented  it,  becaufe  certainly  he  had  not  taken 
it  from  any  thing  in  this  world.  One  might 
refer  to  many  fimilar  circumftances,  were  it  not 
to  do  injury  to  Artifts  ftill  living. 

The  franknefs  of  his  manner  was  certainly 
fifigular,  and  it  is  well  known  that  his  enthufi- 
afm  for  the  Arts  extinguifhed  in  him,  every  other 
pafsion.  His  veracity*  and  the  horror  he  bore  to- 
wards every  fpecies  of  falfehood,  was  ever  vifible 
in  all  his  actions;  for  proof  of  which  I  fhall  give 
only  one  example  of  the  many  which  I  could 
adduce. 

On  entering  France  by  Pont  Vauvoifin,  the 
laft  time  he  went  to  Spain,  the  officers  of  the 
Cuftom  houfe  faw  that  he  had  fome  gold  boxes 
ornamented  with  brilliants,  which  were  given 
him  by  different  princes.  They  ^afked  him  if  he 
carried  them  for  fale,  or  for  his  own  ufe.  He 
replied  that  he  was  not  a  merchant,  and  that  he 
did  not  take  fnuff;  with  which  they  were  not 
contented,  and  infilled  that  he  would  reply  to 
the  fecond  part  of, their  demand,  if  they 
were  for  his  own  ufe,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  at  liberty  to  take  them;  but  they  were 
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not  able  to  draw  from  him  a  word  of  un- 
truth, that  is,  to  fay  that  he  had  ever  taken 
fnuff,  for  which  reafon  they  were  obliged 
againft  their  will  to  feize  the  boxes  as  vendible 
goods,  which  he  fuffered,  nor  ever  would  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  recover  them,  if  the  Mar- 
quis de  Llai^o  and  myfelf  had  not  reprefentcd 
the  affair  at  Paris. 

I  remember  another  trait  of  him,  which  is  too 
charafteriftic  to  be  omitted.  The  King  of  Po- 
land requefted  of  him  an  allegorical  painting, 
and  when  the  commifsion  was  given  him  by 
his  minifter,  then  refident  in  Rome,  Mengs 
replied,  that  with  the  greateft  pleafure  he  would 
grant  the  requeft  which  his  Majefty  had  ho^ 
nored  him  with,  but  having  already  various  com- 
mifsions  from  other  fovereigns,  reafon  dictated 
that  he  mould  accomplifh  thofe  firft,  according 
to  the  orders  which  he  had  received ;  and  befides, 
that  he  had  given  his  word  to  fome  friends,  to 
finifh  them  fome  paintings,  and  thofe  ought  to 
be  the  firft,  becaufe  he  preferred  friendlhip  to 
all  the  honors  and  dignities  of  this  world. 

He  was  a  moll  faithful  hufband,  and  tender 
father  to  his  children,  to  whom  he  gave  a  rigid 
and  excellent  education.  Neverthelefs  he  has 
much  injured  his  family  by  his  want  of  oecono- 
my,  and  careleflhefs  of  money.  One  might  reck^ 
on  that  in  his  laft  eighteen  years  he  received 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand 
Scudi,  and  fcarce  left  enough  at  his  death  to  pay 
the  expences  of  his  funeral. 
.  Many  times  have  I  fpoken  to  him  of  the  fitu- 
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ation  of  his  family,  and  propofed  to  him  to  ap- 
ply one  of  his  fons  to  painting.  He  replied  always 
in  the  negative,  faying,  if  my  son  should  be 

FOUND  INFERIOR  TO  ME,  IT  WOULD  MUCH 
DISPLEASE  ME,  AND  MUCH  MORE  WOULD  IT 
VEX  ME  SHOULD  HE  BE  FOUND  MY  SUPERIOR. 

This  is  an  enthufiafm  to  be  found  alone  in  great 
men;  and  in  faft,  what  can  be  expected  from  a 
man  who  does  not  efteem  himfelf  ?  Zeufis  made 
prefents  of  his  paintings  becaufe  he  thought 
them  invaluable ;  Parraiius,  arrogated  to  himfelf 
the  furname  of  Abrodiaitos,  and  many  other 
genius's  of  the  firft  rank  have  been  ftill  more 
felf  confident  than  Mengs,  and  believed  jullly 

SUMERE     SUPERBIAM     QUJESITAM  MERITIS.. 

Almolt  every  fovcreign  in  Europe  has  defired 
fome  work  of  Mengs,  The  Czarina  gave  him 
a  commiision  for  two  paintings,  leaving  to  him- 
felf both  the  fubjects,  and  the  price,  and  ad- 
vanced him  twothoufand  fcudi  on  account;  but 
fate  did  not  permit  him  even  to  begin  the  under- 
taking. It  is  worthy  to  be  known  however,  as 
foon  as  the  great  Catharine  found  by  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Bernis,  the  ilate  in  which  this  worthy 
man  had  left  his  family,  Ihe  made  them  a  pre- 
fent  of  the  fum  which  the  had  advanced.  The 
fum  does  not  merit  a  remembrance,  when  fpeak- 
ing  of  an  Emprefs  who  has  atronithed  all  Eu- 
rope by  her  government,  legiilation,  her  tri- 
umphs, and  gencroilty;  therefore  her  annals 
will  not  find  place  for  fuch  an  inftance  of  hu- 
manity, not  to  confound  the  many  others  which 
oiler  in  her  reign. 
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The  King  of  Naples  wifhirtg  to  introduce  the 
taftc  of  painting  into  that  Capital,  thought  of 
founding  an  Academy  of  the  Arts,  and  to  put  it 
under  the  direction  of  Mehgs ;  he  therefore  re- 
qucfted  of  the  King,  his  father,  to  permit  him  to 
come  to  Naples  to  undertake  that  charge.  His 
Majefty  confented,  and  continued  him  his  pen- 
fion  in  addition  to  that  which  his  Sicilian  Majefty 
had  granted  him  for  this  new  commifsion.  The 
news  of  this  honourable  employmerit,  which 
would  have  given  infinite  fatisfaction  to  Mengs, 
arrived  at  Rome  eight  days  after  that  of  his 
death ;  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  receiving 
this  confolation;  and  Naples  has  therefore  loft 
the  profit  it  would  have  reaped  from  his  in- 
ftruclion. 

The  Amphitions  decreed  that  Polignotus 
mould  be  maintained  at  the  public  expence  in 
any  part  of  Greece,  for  having  painted  the  Pecile 
of  Athens.  Charles  3d  beftowed  his  bounty  on 
Mengs  whilft  he  lived,  and  after  his  death  has 
given  dowers  to  his  five  daughters,  and  penfions 
to  his  two  fons  fufiicientto  live  comfortably. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  writings  of 
Mengs,  from  which  he  will  derive  as  much  merit 
as  he  has  obtained  by  his  pencil;  I  mall  give  an. 
account  of  them  as  I  publifh  them.  I  lhal'l  only 
here  obferve,  that  the  confufion  of  his  papers  is 
fuch,  as  not  to  permit  me  to  regulate  them  with 
that  folicitude  which  they  require;  and  to  this 
fatigue  is  likewife  added  another,  which  is  to  be 
able  to  reduce  the  whole  of  his  writings  to  one 
language,  fince  he  wrote  all  his  compofitions 

VOL.  I.  I 
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promifcuoufly  in  the  German,  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanifh  Languages. 

The  decline  of  the  Arts  ought  not  to  be  attri- 
buted fo  much  to  the  Artifts,  as  to  the  Amateurs, 
and  wealthy  people,  who  order  their  works. 
The  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  latter,  con- 
ftrain  the  former,  when  they  are  employed,  to 
give  way  to  their  ideas,  if  they  are  of  ability ;  but 
often  the  Artift  is  impreffed  by  a  fympathy  of 
folly  the  moft  Ihocking  and  intriguing. 

Thefe  gentlemen  do  not  confider  the  difcredit 
which  refults  to  them  from  fuch  condu6l,nor  the 
reproach  which  they  purchafe  in  perpetuity  at 
their  own  expence ;  for  no  one  will  look  at  a 
foolilh  work,  which  is  executed  againft  the  rules 
of  reafon,  without  calling  him  ignorant  and 
barbarous  who  has  defigned  it.  If  thofe  who 
order,  and  pretend  to  judge  of  productions  of  the 
Arts,  were  really  well  informed,  intelligent  would 
likewife  be  the  profeffors.  It  is  well  known  that 
among  the  Greeks,  thofe  were  philofophers  who 
give  orders,  as  well  as  thofe  who  executed  their 
defigns  ;  for  that  reafon  it  has  been  faid,  a  book 
is  wanting  which  teaches  to  fee  things ;  I  believe 
that  the  writings  of  Mengs  will  ferve  for  this  ef- 
fect ;  and  this  will  not  be  the  leaft  of  the  fer- 
vices  which  that  great  man  has  rendered  the 
Arts. 
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The  Works  of  Mengs  have  produced  a  fwarm 
of  Critics  of  every  kind;  and  to  know  from 
whence  has  arrived  this  delirium,  fome  paflfages 
are  quoted  from  Cumberland,  an  Englishman, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  in  Spain, 
and  remained  there  fome  years,  fruitlefsly  ma- 
naging fome  political  negociation.  Returning 
to  his  country,  he  thought  of  fucceeding  better 
by  publishing  his  Anecdotes  of  eminent 

PAINTERS  IN  SPAIN  DURING  THE  16th  AND 
17th  CENTURIES,  WITH  CURSORY  REMARKS 
UPON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  ARTS  IN 

that  Kingdom.  Vol.  II.  in  12°.  London. 
1782. 

Mr.  Cumberland  declares  having  undertaken 
this  work  to  make  known  in  England  the  mod 
diftinguifhed  Spanifh  painters,  and  the  greateft 
number  of  their  paintings,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the 
other  moft  celebrated  foreign  painters,  who  in 
great  numbers  are  difperfed  in  different  parts  of 
Spain,  and  who  are  befides  little  known,  ef- 
pecially  to  the  Englifh.  But  however,  in  order 
not  to  go  over  the  fame  track  already  made  pub- 
lic by  others,  and  not  having  fufficient  know- 
ledge of  painting,  as  he  many  times  ingenioufly 
confeffed,  he  thought  to  do  great  things  by  pub- 
lifhing  a  colle6tion  of  anecdotes,  or  of  tirefome 
trifles,  wrhich  give  not  the  leaft  inftruftion  of  the 
Art,  not  even  to  the  limple  Amateurs;  becaufehe 
does  not  deign  to  chara6terize  any  of  thofe  paint- 
ers, nor  to  defcribe  any  of  their  works,  having 
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declared,  that  defcriptions  of  paintings  are  a: 
ufelefs  as  thofe  of  battles. 

He  is  pleafed  neverthelefs  to  give  a  defcription 
of  the  Sp  asimo  DiSicitlAby  Raphael  as  treated 
of  by  Mengs,  and  to  that  intent  manifefts  his 
tafte  and  knowledge,  faying,  "  With  refpect  to 
"  general  effect,  it  always  appeared  to  me,  that 
"  there  was  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  eompo- 
"  fition;  the  carnations  are  all  remarkably 
"  brown  and  ruddy  (in  this  manner)  nor  are  the 
"  figures  and  objects  in  the  back  ground  kept 
"  down  and  foftened  as  they  are  feen  in  nature: 
"  Thefe  defects  in  part  may  well  be  owing  to 
"  unikilful  retouches  and  bad  modes  of  cleaning 
"  and  varnifhing;  one  remarkable  circumitance 
"  is  that  of  a  leg  amonglt  the  group  without  an 
"  owner;  a  redundancy  which  the  author  could 
"  never  be  guilty  of,  and  a  collateral  proof  of 
"  the  bad  hands  through  which  it  has  parted." 
And  if  in  that  painting  (which  is  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  and  belt  preferred  of  Raphael;  are 
to  be  found  retouches  and  defects,  tell  me  where 
they  are  not  to  be  found  ? 

After  having  given  the  anecdotes  of  the  Spanifh 
painters  of  the  16th  and  17th  Century,  this  en- 
lightened Author  fays,  that  in  the  preient  Age, 
Spain  no  longer  produces  Artilts  of  that  emi- 
nence, and  he  further  observes  that  this  decline 
is  not  peculiar  to  Spain,  but  is  notorious  in  Flan- 
ders, 1  ranee,  and  ftill  much  greater  in  Italy. 
"  The  princes  of  the  Koufe  of  Bourbon,  who 
ki  have  reigned  in  Spain,  cannot  be  charged  with 
"  having  itarved  the  caufe,  if  expence  be  the 
"  incafure  of  encouragement:  The  warmelt 
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"  admirers  of  Mengs  will  not  venture  to  fay  that 
w  his  talents  were  not  duly  confidered  and  re- 
**  warded  by  the  prefent  Sovereign,  in  whofe 
"  pay  and  employ  he  died.  The  reputation  of 
u  this  Artift  ftood  high  in  Europe,  perhaps  the 
"  higheft,  but  he  found  no  folid  encouragement 
"  until  he  went  into  Spain;  in  Germany  he 
"  painted  miniatures,  and  for  England  he  paint- 
**  ed  copies;  he  was  a  fugitive  from  Drefdcn 
y  and  a  beggar  in  Rome ;  in  the  Court  of  the  Ca- 
"  tholic  King  he  found  honour  and  emolument, 
"  and  exercifed  his  Art  in  as  reportable  a  ftile 
u  as  Titian  did  under  Charles  5th,  Coello  un- 
"  der  Philip  the  2d,  or  Velazquez  in  the  favour 
*f  of  Philip  the  4th.  Certain  it  is,  that  under 
"  thefe  Princes,  Spain,  produced  many  eminent 
"  Painters,  and  was  reforted  to  by  the  moil  dif- 
^  tinguifhed  foreign  mailers." 

Here  Mr.Cumberland  inveftigates  the  caufe  of 
this  decline  of  the  Arts  ;  he  wanders  over  wilds 
and  countries,  and  at  laft  believes  he  has  found  it 
in  Spain  to  be,  from  the  excefsive  vanity  and  proud 
independance  of  the  people  of  Aragon,  and  the 
high  dignity  of  the  Caftihans  ;  and  the  Churches 
and  Convents  being  fatu rated  with  virtue,  the 
good  brethren  after  having  feafted  well  now  Deep, 
and  think  no  more  of  the  Artills  or  the  Arts ;  and 
Spain  no  longer  choofing  its  miniliers  from  the 
body  of  the  nobility,  for  this  rcafon  they  have 
fallen  into  obfeurity,  torpidity,  and  oblivion. 

Upon  no  Artift  has  Cumberland  been  fo  diffufe 
as  upon  Mengs.    He  fays  that,  "  Many  people 

of  great  reputed  judgment  have  regarded 
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"  Mengs  as  the  one  bright  luminary  of  mo- 
?*  dern  times:  In  Spain,  a  man  would  pay  his 
f  court  very  ill  who  did  not  applaud  him,  and 
"  fome  of  hisenthufiaftic  admirers  join  his  Edi- 
"  tor  Azara  in  comparing  him  to  Raphael  and 
"  Correggio." 

Then  he  gives  an  abridgment  of  the  life 
of  Mengs,  extracted  from  that  publifhed 
by  the  aforefaid  Azara.  Here,  Mengs  is  no 
longer  a  fugitive  from  Saxonv,  or  beggar  at 
FvOme,  but  foon  becomes  iomething  more,  be- 
caufe  Mr.  Cumberland,  after  having  advanced 
much  beautiful  theory  upon  the  judgment  which 
ft  to  be  pronounced  on  Painters,  dead  and  living, 

DE  VIVIS  NIL  NISI  BONUM",  DE  MORTUIS  NIL 

nisi  verum,  fays,  that  Mengs  although  idolater 
of  Raphael,  and  more  ftudious  of  him  than  Mr. 
Pafcal  of  the  Bible,  finds  him  notwithitanding 
inferior  to  the  Ancient  Grecians  for  that  ideal 
beauty  which  he  certainly  wanted,  and  that 
therefore  Mengs  founded  his  opinion  upon  hypo- 
thecs, and  not  upon  proof  of  fafts.  From  this 
we  may  derive  that  Mr.  Cumberland  has  read, 
and  well  underftood  the  works  of  Mengs. 

He  goes  on  further,  and  fays :  "  Mengs  loved 
"  the  truth,  hut  he  did  not  always  find  it  out; 
"  under  all  the  difad vantages  of  a  contracted 
iC  education,  and  foured  by  the  feverity  of  his 
•:  father's  difcipiine,  his  habit  became  faturnine 
u  and  morofe,  and  his  manners  unfocial  and  in-" 
"  elegant;  and  he  fpoke  with  contempt  ofAr- 
♦;  tilts  fuperior  to  himfelf." 

AVe  fhall  here  behold  an  enlightened  proof. 
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Mengs  fays, "  That  the  book  of  the  Englifh  Rev- 
"  lipids,  would  lead  youth  into  error,  becaufe  it 
44  abandons  them  to  fupcrficial  principles 
44  the  only  known  to  that  author."  This  is  a 
crime  for  which  Cumberland  cannot  find  pardon 
for  Mengs,  and  Mengsis  therefore  condemned.  He 
fays,  "  If  the  genius  of  Mengs  had  been  capable 
"  of  producing  a  compofition  equal  to  that  of 
44  the  tragic  and  pathetic  Ugolino,  I  am  per- 
"  fuaded  fuch  a  fentence  as  the  above  would 
44  never  have  pafled  his  lips,  but  flattery  made 
44  him  vain,  and  ficknefs  rendered  him  peeviih; 
44  hefound  himfelf  at  Madrid, in  a  country  with- 
44  out  rivals,  and  becaufe  the  Arts  had  travelled 
44  out  of  his  fight  he  was  difpofeel  to  think  they 
"  exifted  no  where  but  on  his  own  palette.  The 
44  time  perhaps  is  at  hand  when  our  virtuofi. 
44  (that  is  the  Engliih)  will  extend  their  route  to 
"  Spain,  and  of  thefe  fome  one  will  probably  be 
"  found,  who  regarding  with  juft  indignation 
44  thefe  dogmatical  decrees  of  Mengs  will  take 
44  in  hand  the  examination  of  his  paintings, 
44  which  I  have  now  enumerated;  and  we  may 
4<  then  be  told  with  the  authority  of  fcience, 
44  that  his  Nativity  though  fo  fpendidly  en- 
44  cafed,  and  covered  with  fuch  care  that  the 
44  very  winds  of  heaven  are  not  permitted 

44  to  VISIT  THE   FACE   TOO  ROUGHLY,  WrOuld 

44  have  owed  more  Jto  the  chryftal  than  it  does, 

44  in  fome  parts  at  leaft,  had  it  been  lefs  tranf- 

44  parent  than  it  is ;  that  it  difcovers  an  abortive 

44  and  puifne  bambino,  which  feems  copied 

44  from  a  bottle  ;  that  Mengs  was  an  Artift  who 
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"  had  fcen  much,  and  invented  little;  that  he 
u  difpenfes  neither  life  nor  death  to  his  figures; 
"  excites  no  terror,  roufes  nopafsions,and  rifques 
"  no  flights;  that  by  ftudying  to  avoid  particu- 
"  lar  defects,  he  incurs  general  ones,  and  paints 
"  With  tamenefs  and  fervility;  that  the  con- 
"  tractcd  fcale  and  idea  of  a  painter  of  minia- 
"  tures,  as  which  he  was  brought  up,  is  to  be 
"  traced  in  all,  or  moft  of  his  compolitions,  in 
M  which  a  finifhed  delicacy  of  pencil  exhibits 
"  the  Hand  of  the  Artift,  but  gives  no  emana- 
"  tions  of  the  Soul  of  the  Mafter;  if  it  is  beauty 
"  it  does  not  warm ;  if  it  is  forrow  it  excites  no 
"  pity:  That,  when  the  Angel  announces  the 
"  falutation  to  Mary,  it  is  a  Melienger  that  has 
u  neither  ufed  difpatch  in  the  errand,  nor  grace 
"  in  the  delivery  ;that  although  Rubens  was  by 
"  one  of  his  oracular  fayings  condemned  to  the 
"  ignominious  dullnefs  of  a  Dutch  tranflator, 
"  Mengs  was  as  capable  of  painting  Rubens's 
**  Adoration  as  he  wras  of  creating  the  Star  in 
"  the  Eaft  that  ufhered  the  Magi:  but  thefe 
"  are  queftions  above  my  capacity;  I  refign 
"  Mengs  to  abler  critics,  and  Reynolds  to 
"  better  defenders ;  well  contented  that  pofte- 
"  rity  fhould  admire  them  both,  and  well  aliiired 
"  that  the  fame  of  our  countryman  is  eftablilh- 
w  ed  beyond  the  reach  of  envy  and  detraction.'1 
Nor  is  yet  the  elegant  Cumberland  fatisfied  by 
this  civilized  truth,  pronounced  with  fuch  mo- 
deity;  for  he  fays,  Rubens'  painting  of  the  death 
of  Chrilt,  in  the  hall  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Efcu- 
rial,  is  moft  ftriking  and  exorefsivc;  and  that  he 
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had  never  feen  a  painting  which  fpoke  fo  ftrong- 
ly  to  the  pafsions  as  that  does.  "  That  though 
"  amongft  other  capital  performances  one  flops 
"  and  feels  that  Rubens  has  touched  the  paf- 
"  fions  with  fomething  more  than  a  painter's, 
"  with  a  poet's  hand.  Contemplating  this  pic- 
"  ture,  I  could  not  help  calling  to  mind  the 
*c  bitternefs  of  Mengs'  criticifm  when  he  is 
"  comparing  Rubens'  copy  of  Titian  to  a 
"  Dutch  tranflation  of  an  elegant  author ;  and 
"  in  this  train  of  thinking  I  could  not  avoid 
"  drawing  a  comparifon  in  my  mind  between 
"  the  piece  before  me,  and  that  which  Mengs 
"  himfelf  has  compofed  on  the  like  fubjecl. 
"  The  fcene  is  the  fame,  the  aclors  the  fame, 
"  and  the  cataftrophe  not  to  be  diverfified :  But 
"  with  Mengs  all  is  lifelefs,  cold  and  flat;  me- 
"  thodized  by  art  and  meafured  by  rule;  the 
"  group  of  an  Academy,  fitters  for  attitudes, 
"  and  hirelings  for  forrow;  the  dead  body  of 
46  the  Chrift  is  laid  out,  and  in  like  manner  ex- 
M  pofed  to  view  in  the  one  cafe  as  in  the  other, 
"  but  what  a  contraft!  Mengs  has  indeed  la- 
"  boured  hard  to  make  a  beautiful  corpfe;  he 
"  has  rounded  the  mufcles  and  poliflied  the  fkin, 
64  and  given  it  fuch  a  hue  that  it  ceafes  to  be 
"  flefh  and  is  a  ihining  waxen  figure  with  no 
"  trace  of  pain  or  fufferings  paft;  look  upon  the 
i6  other  and  you  contemplate,  as  it  fhould  feem 
"  the  very  perfon,  who  himself*  bore  our 

"   SORROWS  ON  THE  TREE  BY  WHOSE  STRIPES 

"  we  are  healed.    Yet  Mengs  is  the  Au- 
*'  thor  whom  courtly  prejudice  has  put  above 
vol.  i.  K 
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"  ccmparifon  in  Spain,whom  not  to  admire  istrea* 
"  fon  againft  ftate,  and  whofe  worfhip  is  become 
"  canonical,  a  part  almoft  of  the  orthodox  idola* 
"  try  of  their  religion:  Mengs  is  the  critic  who, 
"  profeffedly  treating  of  the  collection  of  pictures 
"  in  the  palace  at  Madrid,  can  afford  no  com-> 
"  mendation  or  defcription  of  Rubens'  capi- 
"  talpifture  of  the  Adoration,  and  records 
"  his  name  apparently  with  no  other  view  but 
"  to  make  a  needlefs  facrifice  of  it  to  that  of  Tin 
"  tian,  whom  it  feems  he  had  had  the  teme-> 
"  rity  to  copy." 

Mr.  Cumberland  terminates  his  great  piftorial 
work  in  a  political  acumen.  After  having  la- 
mented the  misfortunes  of  Spain,  under  the  Gar- 
th agenians,  Romans,  Barbarians,  Moors,  and  the 
unhappy  difcovery  of  the  new  hemifphere,  he 
finds  it  yet  "  refpeclable  in  its  misfortunes,  and 
"  formidable  though  in  decay,  but  the  laft 
"  hand  that  was  put  to  her  ruin  held  the  pen 
"  which  figned  away  her  reputation  and  inde- 
"  pendence  in  the  family  compa6t;  generous, 
"  unfufpefting,  and  impolitic,  fhe  has  bound 
"  herfelf  to  an  ally,  wliofe  union  like  the  aftion 
"  of  certain  chemical  mixtures,  will  diffolve 
u  every  noble  particle  in  her  compofition  and 
"  leave  her  fpiritlefs  and  vapid.  France  and 
"  Spain  of  recent  equality  and  emulation,  can 
"  never  find  reciprocal  advantages  in  political 
"  alliance,  the  interefts  of  the  weaker  party 
"  muft  of  necefsity  become  a  facrifice  to  thofe 
"  of  the  ftrongor  and  more  artful,  and  with  which 
*'  of  the  two  that  fuperiority  actually  lies,  and 
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u  thofe  advantages  are  likely  to  remain,  is  a 
*'  point  too  clear  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  or  need 
"  an  explanation*" 

He  who  can  find  in  Raphael  fuch  deformity 
muft  certainly  find  horrible  all  the  world • 


LIST  OF  PAINTINGS 

DONE  IN  SPAIN  BY 
ANTHONY  RAPHAEL  MENGS, 

FOR  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  AS  WELL  AS  PRIVATE  PERSONS. 

In  the  Royal  Palace  is  the  ceiling  of  the  Anti- 
chamber  of  the  King  painted  in  frefco  repre-> 
fenting  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  with  the  Apo- 
theofis  of  Hercules* 

After  the  fame  manner  is  done  Aurora  in  ano- 
ther chamber,  by  that  reafon  called  the  Chamber 
of  Aurora,  and  at  the  four  facades  are  done  the 
four  feafons  of  the  year  with  various  ornaments 
in  the  freize  confifting  of  infants,  vafes,  and  fo- 
liage* 

He  painted  the  grand  ceiling  of  the  Hall 
where  the  King  dines,  where  is  reprefented  the 
Apotheofis  of  Trajan,  and  the  Temple  of  Glory. 

In  the  private  Oratory  of  his  Majefty,  the 
Nativity  of  Chrift,  in  frefco:  the  painting  in  oil 
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which  was  there  before  has  been  taken  away  on 
account  of  not  being  in  a  good  light. 

Likewife  in  oil,  in  the  bed  chamber  of  the 
King,  is  the  famous  Defcent  from  the  Crofs,  a 
piece  of  more  than  twelve  geometrical  feet  in 
height,  and  wide  in  proportion  in  figures  as  large 
as  nature.  In  the  fuperior  part  there  is  likewife 
another  painting  on  wood,  reprefenting  the  Fa- 
ther Eternal,  with  the  Holy  Ghoft  and  various 
Angels. 

In  the  fame  chamber  over  the  doors  are  four 
fubjefts  upon  the  Pafsion  ;  that  is,  the  Prayer  in 
the  Garden,  the  Flagellation,  the  Crucifixion, 
and  the  Apparition  to  Mary  Magdalen  after  the 
Refurrection. 

In  the  fame  apartments  are  two  other  fmall 
paintings,  one  of  the  young  Saint  John  (which 
he  did  in  Spain)  and  another  as  companion 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  which  he  fent  from 
Rome;  they  are  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height, 
and  one  in  breadth. 

Another  painting  is  of  the  Conception,  left 
than  three  feet  high,  and  two  feet  in  breadth; 
and  another  of  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua,  nearly 
of  equal  fize,  which  his  Majelty  always  took 
with  him  when  he  travelled. 

In  the  Gallery  which  leads  to  the  Chamber 
of  his  Majefty,  is  the  Madonna  and  Child,  Saint 
Jofeph,  and  Saint  John,  the  height  of  fix  feet, 
and  four  in  breadth;  being  the  firll  painting 
which  Mengs  painted  in  oil  at  Madrid. 

The  Nativity  of  Chrift  in  oil  colours,  taken,  as 
it  is  faid  from  the  Oratorio,  is  removed  to  the 
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chamber  of  the  Prince  of  Afturias;  the  height  is 
of  near  eleven  feet,  and  fix  in  breadth. 

Another  painting  of  the  fame  fubjeft  on  wood, 
brought  from  Rome  is  in  his  Majefty's  chamber 
nine  feet  in  height,  and  feven  in  breadth. 

The  eltimation  which  the  King  bears  for 
this  painting,  will  be  conceived  by  his  having 
placed  before  it  a  cryftal  of  equal  fize.  This 
cuftom  of  placing  cryftals  before  paintings  Ins 
notwithstanding  its  inconvenience ;  becaufe  they 
cannot  receive  a  light  fo  as  to  view  well  at  once 
the  entire;  from  whence  it  is  neceiiary  that 
the  fpe6tator  moves  his  fituation  in  order  to 
examine  the  painting  by  parts.  The  dark  co- 
lours reflect  the  light,  and  produce  the  efTeft  of 
a  mirror.  The  Arts  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
make  the  two  fuperfices  of  a  cryftal  equally 
parallel  and  the  larger  it  is  the  more  encreafes  the 
difficulty.  A  deviation  in  the  furface,  however 
imperceptible  it  may  be,  alters  the  reflection  of 
light,  and  of  courfe  the  figures  of  the  piece.  If 
the  pafte  of  the  cryftal  has  any  colours,  which 
happens  to  thofe  made  of  Kali  or  Barilla,  the 
which  having  a  green  ground,  all  the  tints  of  the 
painting  reflect  a  certain  ftain  of  this  colour. 
The  air  which  is  fiiut  up  between  the  cryftal  and 
the  painting,  being  confined,  alters  and  damages 
the  colours,  and  haftens  the  ruin  of  the  pi6ture. 

A  painting  of  Chrilt  Crucified  as  large  as  na- 
ture, five  feet  high  and  four  in  breadth,  is  placed 
in  the  bed  chamber  of  his  Majefty  at  Aranjuez. 

In  the  fame  place  are  two  portraits  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  in  half  figures,  of 
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near  five  feet  high*  and  of  breadth  in  prtfpof- 
tion. 

Of  the  fame  fize  in  other  apartments  of  that 
Palace,  arc  two  others,  one  of  the  fame  Queen  of 
Naples,  and  the  other  of  the  Arch  Dutchefs,  her 
filler. 

Likev/ife  are  there  placed  the  portraits  of  the 
great  Dukes  of  Tufcany,  with  four  others  of  that 
Royal  Family,  doiie  at  Florence,  the  firft  are 
four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  wide  in  propor- 
tion ;  the  others,  five  in  length, 

In  the  fame  Palace  of  Aranjuez  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  Theatre  he  painted  a  picture  in  diftemper, 
of  Time  ravifhing  Pleafure*  which  was  very 
much  admired  as  a  lively  allegory,  worthy  of 
his  fublime  and  fruitful  genius. 

He  likewife  drew  his  Majefty  and  all  the  Royal 
Family  many  times;  and  a  fecond  time  the 
Prince  of  Afturias;  and  likewife  did  two  Portraits 
of  the  Infanta  Donna  Carlotta  Gioacchina. 

The  four  parts  of  the  day,  as  fopraportes,  are 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  Princefs,  nine  feet  hi 
height. 

For  the  moil  Serene  Prince  of  Afturias  he  did 
one  painting  on  wood  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
and  Saint  Jofeph. 

Another  painting  which  represented  a  Youth 
who  pretends  to  purfue  honour,  and  defpifes  in- 
tereftj  is  placed  in  the  houfe  of  his  Highnefsat  the 
Efcurial. 

At  San  Ildefcnfo  is  a  painting  of  the  Holy 
Mary  Magdalen,  in  more  than  half  figure, placed 
in  the  chamber  of  Difpatches. 
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For  the  Infant  Don  Lewis  he  did  a  piece  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  and  Saint  Jofeph,  four 
feet  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth. 

A  portrait  of  his  Highnefs  larger  than  half 
figure  is  not  finhhed. 

He  painted  Saint  Pafqual  Baylon  for  the  High 
Altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Royal  Convent  of 
that  name  at  Aranjuez. 

The  moft  Serene  Infant  Don  Gabriel  has  like- 
wife  a  piece  of  the  Prayer  in  the  Garden,  which 
Is  not  finiihed, 


PAINTINGS  FOR  PRIVATE  PERSONS. 

The  principal  painting  at  Saint  Ifidore,  re« 
prefents  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  the  Madonna, 
Saint  Damafus,  and  other  Spanifh  Saints,  which 
he  did  in  figures  much  larger  than  nature,  of  the 
height  of  feventeen  feet,  and  twelve  in  breadth, 

For  the  King  of  Denmark,  he  did  the  Portrait 
of  his  Majefty  ofSpain,  full  fize,  armed,  on  foot, 
under  a  magnificent  canopy;  with  all  the  orna- 
ments, and  attributes  exprefsive  of  his  Spanifli 
Majefty,  of  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  and  nine 
in  width  :  It  was  exhibited  in  public  at  Madrid 
on  a  feaft  day. 

Another  painting  is  the  AlTumption,  with  the 
Father  Eternal,  and  a  great  accompahiement  of 
Angels;  figures  as  large  as  nature,  twelve  feet 
high  and  feven  in  breadth. 

Another  of  Saint  John  the  Baptift  preaching, 
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is  fix  feet  high,  and  lefs  than  five  in  breadth, 
both  for  the  Count  of  Rivaclavia.  Mengs  finifhed 
this  painting  in  a  particular  ltyle  never  ufed  by 
him  before.  The  fituation  in  which  it  was  to 
be  placed  has  a  fky  light  which  ftrikes  upon  the 
eyes  of  the  fpectators ;  for  this  reafon,  he  forced 
nature  a  little,  made  great  mattes,  and  marked 
the  parts  with  great  force.  It  appears  a  paint- 
ing after  the  ftyle  of  Michael  Angelo,  when  he  is 
not  overcharged,  or  of  Raphael  when  he  wifhes 
to  combat  with  that  of  the  Conflagration  of 
Borgo. 

He  did  the  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in 
half  figure. 

And  two  more  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Huefcar, 
now  the  Dutchefs  of  Arcos. 

Another  for  the  Dutchefs  of  Medina  Coeli, 
feated  on  a  chair. 

Another  of  a  figure  entire  in  a  mafque  habit, 
for  the  Marchionefs  of  Llano. 

And  for  the  fame  Lady  another  of  half  fi- 
gure. . 

He  painted  likewife  the  Portrait  of  Don  Peter 
Campomanes,  larger  than  half  figure. 

Another  of  Don  Philip  de  Caltro,  of  half  fi- 
gure, but  of  that  the  head  only  is  finished. 

He  did  a  Madonna  in  grief,  for  Don  Antonio 
de  la  Quadra,  Director  General  of  the  Ports. 

A  Saint  Peter  feated,  of  natural  fize,  he  gave 
to  his  barber,  Peter  Martinez. 
;   He  finished  likewife  in  the  Palace  a  larsre 
painting  of  the  Afcenfion  of  our  Lord,  begun  at 
Rome  by  commifsion  from  the  Court  of  Drcfden. 
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He  did  many  Portraits  of  himfelf  little  lefs 
than  half  figure,  which  he  gave  to  his  friends, 
and  among  others  to  Don  Bernardo  de  Yriarte. 

He  left  imperfect  the  Portrait  of  Don  Ame* 
ricus  Pini,  Adjutant  of  the  King's  chamber,  but 
it  wanted  fomething  of  being  finifhed.  He 
likewife  began  one  of  the  Marquis  de  Llano,  hi$ 
friend  and  mine. 

Thefe  were  fent  to  Rome  to  be  finifhed, 
as  well  as  other  works  which  are  not  mentioned 
here,  haying  remained  very  irnperfefta 
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REFLECTIONS 


UPON  BEAUTY  AND  TASTE  IN  PAINTING, 

By  JNtHONr  RAPHAEL  MENGS, 


THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE  READER. 

THIS  Treatife,  in  the  beginning,  was  written 
principally  for  my  owri  ufe,  and  with  the 
defire  only  of  retracing  in  it  fome  ufeful  truths. 
When  it  was  almoft  finiftied  I  was  defired  by  an 
Academy  in  Germany  to  give  it  to  them,  which, 
however,  was  impeded  by  various  accidents. 
This  Academy  was  however  diflblved,  and  my 
Treatife  remained  with  me.  Some  time  after, 
when  I  cafually  perufed  it,  I  was  not  content 
with  the  whole,  and  purpofed  to  write  it  anew, 
leaving  out  fome  things,  and  adding  many 
others ;  but,  confidering  what  time  and  fatigue 
it  required,  and  knowing  myfelf  incapable  of 
ornamenting  my  fentiments  and  ideas  with  a 
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beautiful  ftyle,  I  refolved  to  relinquifh  and 
abandon  the  whole.  On  perirfing  rf  agam,  it 
appeared  to  me,  that  for  the  truths  which  it 
contained,  it  ought  not  to  remain  in  oblivion, 
and  that  thefe  truths  might  be  ufeful  to  many  ; 
from  which  reflections,  and  by  perfuafion  of 
my  friend  AVinkelman,  to  whom  I  have  dedi- 
cated it,  I  was  induced,  at  laft,  to  prepare  it 
for  publication.  I  fhould  not  wifh,  otherwife, 
to  give  it  my  name,  becaufe  I  am  no  author  by 
profefsioh,  nor  do  I  wifh  to  expofe  myfelf  to 
the  criticifm  of  thofe,  who,  perhaps,  will  not 
underftand  me. 

I  entreat  the  Students  of  Painting,  who  read 
this  Treatife,  to  read  it  with  the  greateft  atten- 
tion, and  to  be  perfuaded  that  they  will  find, 
by  the  reafonings,  and  the  tracks  therein  indi- 
cated, that  I  am  arrived  in  the  Art  of  Painting  to 
a  higher  degree  than  many  of  my  contempo- 
raries ;  and  to  be  allured,  likewife,  that  the 
work  which  I  now  offer  them  is  the  gift  of  my 
heart.  If  they  reflect  well  upon  what  I  ad- 
vance, and  to  fuch  reflections  unite  unwearied 
diligence,  and  uninterrupted  application,  I  can 
affert  that  they  will  receive  advantages  of  no 
inferior  nature. 

My  intention  has  been,  firft,  to  explain 
what  is  beauty,  fince  men  are  of  fuch  various 
opinions  upon  this  fubject.  Secondly,  to  ex- 
plain what  is  Talte,  as  the  major  part  of  thofe 
who  have  written  on  the  fame  do  not  give  a 
clear  information  how  the  word  talte  is 
ufed  in  fpeaking  of  Painting.    Finally,  I  have 
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endeavoured  to  fender  more  intelligible  what  is 
Tafte,  by  means  of  examples,  which  the  firft 
Profeffors  have  given  upon  the  fame  ;  in  the 
mean  time,  being  the  firft  part  rather  uncon- 
nected with  Painting,  I  feared  having  rendered 
the  work  ufelefs  to  thofe  for  whom  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  write ;  namely,  Painters,  for  which 
reafon  I  have  fince  fought  to  adduce  fuch  ex- 
amples as  furniih  me  with  motives  to  fpeak  of 
all  the  rules  of  the  art. 

It  is  neceffary  to  know  that  all  thofe  parts 
which  I  exalt  and  praife  of  illuftrious  painters, 
ought  to  be  held  as  fo  many  rules  and  examples 
of  imitation. 

The  ftudents  of  painting  will  remember  not 
to  lofe  too  much  time  in  the  fubtilties  which 
are  herein  written,  fince  in  the  beginning  they 
will  not  be  of  any  fervice.  The  firft  care  of  a 
beginner  ought  to  be  to  accuftom  the  eye  to  ex- 
acftnefs  and  precifion,  fo  as  by  that  to  become 
capable  of  imitating  any  thing.  At  the  fame 
time,  he  ought  to  apply  the  hand  to  exercife 
and  quickneis,  in  a  manner,  that  it  Ihould  be- 
come obedient  to  perform  all  that  which  he  de- 
fires,  and  then  is  the  time  to  begin  the  rules 
and  ftudy  the  fcientific  part  of  the  art.  I 
therefore  prefer  pra6tice  and  execution  to  theory 
and  fcientific  rules,  becaufe  the  latter  can  be 
learnt  in  an  advanced  ftate,  but  for  the  exer- 
cife and  the  ufe  of  a  juft  eye,  it  is  indifpenfible 
to  attain  a  certain  age  ;  that  is  to  fay,  when 
©ne  has  not  acquired  any  depraved  cuftom  ; 
fince,  he  who  once  has  taken  a  bad  habit,  in  a 
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more  advanced  age  will  be  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving a  good  one, 

It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  that  this  Treatife 
be  read  by  various  claiTes  of  Painters,  and  alfo 
with  various  reflections. 

The  beginner  ought  to  read  it  only  to  com- 
prehend what  is  vaft  and  difficult  in  the  art,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  haiten  and  not  lofe  time 
in  learning  the  interior  parts  of  it  ;  in  the  mean 
time,  notwithstanding  fuch  parts  are  the 
materials  and  fundaments  of  the  art,  they  are 
but  of  little  ufe  until  they  are  adjoined  to  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  grand  edifice. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  Painters,  that  is  to  fay, 
thoie  who  are  already  in  full  potfefsion  of  the 
firft  principles,  are  for  whom  this  book  is 
chiefly  written,  in  order  that  they  may  learn 
what  is  Tafte,  and  examine  if  they  themfelves 
poflefs  it  from  Nature  or  not,  or  by  what  means 
or  examples  they  can  acquire  it. 

The  profefsional  painter  may  Iikewife  find 
fomething  ufeful  in  this  Treatife,  as  much  in 
diftinguilhing  the  true  beauties  of  the  great 
mafters,  as  to  guide  youth  properly  in  the  ftudy 
of  that  art. 

I  fpeak  freely,  becaufe  I  know  in  this  world 
we  have  no  other  certain  means  to  prove  the 
value  of  a  thing,  than  the  experience  of  its 
utility.  Of  this  experience  I  am  myfelf  an 
example,  fince  all  which  I  know  I  have  learnt 
by  the  way  and  manner  of  thinking  described 
in  this  Treatife. 

If  fome  parts  of  this  work  fhould  be  found 
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difficult  to  be  underftood,  I  am  always  ready  to 
give  further  explanations,  and  if  it  happens 
that  I  have  been  deceived  in  any  thing,  I  mall 
not  fuffer  myfelf  fo  much  to  be  feduced  by  a 
vain  ambition,  as  not  to  confefs  the  error  in 
which  I  have  fallen,  and  mall  defend  myfelf 
with  the  moft  clear  proofs  every  time  I  do  not 
think  myfelf  erroneous. 


Ill 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST- 

EXPLANATION  OF  BEAUTY. 

SINCE  perfection  is  not  allotted  to  mankind* 
and  is  only  to  be  found  in  God,  arid  as 
nothing  is  compfchenfible  to  Our  nature  except 
that  which  falls  under  the  conviction  of  the 
fenfes ;  thus  the  Omnipotent  has  thought  fit  to 
imprint  a  vifible  idea  of  that  perfection,  which 
is  what  we  call  beauty. 

This  Beauty  is  found  in  all  things,  whenever 
our  ideas  and  intellectual  fenfes  cannot  carry 
the  imagination  beyond  the  perfection  which 
we  behold  in  the  thing  created* 

This,  therefore,  refembies  the  nature  of  a 
point*  A  point  ought  to  be  indivifible,  from 
whence  it  is  always,  properly  fpeaking,  incom- 
prehenfible;  but  fmce  it  is  of  advantage  to 
form  a  vifible  idea*  therefore,  that  mark  which 
is  confidered  mathematically  indivifible,  is  called 
vol.  i.  M 
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a  vifible  point.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  figure  to 
ourfelves,  that  perfection  is  as  a  mathematical 
or  indivifible  point,  containing  in  itfelf  all 
the  properties  of  the  Celeitial  attributes  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  matter,  becaufe  all  matter 
is  imperfect,  therefore  we  have  imagined  a 
kind  of  perfection  adapted  to  the  human  com- 
prehenfion  ;  that  is,  when  our  fenfes  are  not 
capable  of  difcovering  what  are  the  imper- 
fections of  a  thing,  then  this  appearance  of  per- 
fection is  called  beauty.  This  (as  has  already- 
been  faid)  is  found  in  every  thing,  and  in  all 
things  together,  and  is  the  perfection  of  mat- 
ter ;  and  between  that  and  Divine  perfection 
fubfifts  the  fame  difference  as  between  the 
two  points,  therefore  one  might  call  Beau- 
ty, vifible  perfection,  the  fame  as  we  call 
a  point,  vifible.  And  fince  in  the  vifible  point  is 
always  the  invisible  ;  thus  in  Beauty  there  is 
always  perfection,  although  invifible.  The 
eye  does  not  fee  any  of  that  indivifible  perfection, 
-but  the  foul  feels  and  comprehends  it,  iince 
the  foul,  as  well  as  perfection  has  been 
derived  from  God,  the  fountain  and  fource  of 
every  perfect  thing. 

Plato  *  calls  the  emotions  which  beauty  pro- 
duces upon  the  foul,  a  remembrance  of  fupreme 
perfection,  and  believes  that  to  be  the  caufe  of 
its  enchanting  power.  Perhaps  I  might  dream 
with  the  fame  fuccefs,  if  I  faid  that  the  foul  \% 
ftricken  with  beauty  becaufe  they  are  derived 


*  Plato  in  Phxdro,  m,  p.  249. 
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from  the  fame  origin  ;  that  is  to  fay,  tranfport- 
ed  in  a  momentary  beatitude,  which  it  hopes 
and  expccTs  to  have  received  from  God  to  all 
eternity,  but  which  is  foon  loft  in  all  matter. 


CHAP.  II. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  BEAUTT IN  THINGS  VISIBLE. 


Nothing  is  vifible  without  matter,  the 
■yvhich  ought  to  have  a  form,  and  that  form 
is  the  meafure  of  its  force  or  power;  that 
power  has  been  given  it  by  the  Creator,  and  is 
the  caufe  of  its  form.  In  the  firft  form  of 
Nature  one  does  not  behold  Beauty,  becaufe  it 
is  not  yet  unfolded  to  the  fight,  and  although  it 
be  difcoverable,  it  is  not  therefore  comprehensible. 
From  this  firft  form,  Reafon  has  compofed 
others,  which  are  already  vifible,  and  that  firft  vi- 
fibility  is  fhown  by  colours.  Thefe  colours  are  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  diverfity  of  their  afpect ; 
that  is,  according  as  the  rays  of  light  produce 
different  effects  upon  the  fuperfice.  When 
thefe  firft  fubtilties,  vifible  afpecls,  and  forms, 
are  fimple  and  uniform,  they  are  called  pure, 
becaufe  light  caufes  only  one  effect  in  them, 
and  that  effect  produces  Beauty.    To  prove  that 
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is  thus,  that  is,  that  colours  arife,  or  are 
produced  from  the  afpect  of  uniform  matter, 
is  Teen  by  means  of  a  prifm  ;  and  that  uni- 
formity produces  beauty,  is  evident,  becaufe  the 

moft  beautiful  red  deftroys  the  belt  yellow, 
and  blue  deftroys  red ;  then  mixing  all  the 
three,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  together,  the 
whole  are  deftroyed.  If  we  fee  that  Na- 
ture has  given  colours  fo  oppollte  to  matter,  it 
arifes  from  a  diverilty  in  its  jittle  forms  or  par- 
ticles, and  by  the  mixture  of  the  fame.  From 
thefe  little  forms  Nature  has  compofed  others 
greater,  of  which  we  cannot  judge  as  being  beau- 
tiful or  ugly  according  to  their  colours,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  afpect ;  and  alfo  in  this  it  is 
uniformity  which  is  the  bafis  of  its  beautv. 
For  this  reafon,  the  circular  form  is  the  molt 
perfect  of  all ;  becaufe  it  contains  but  one 
motive,  which  is  the  extenfion  of  its  proper 
centre  ;  and  thofe  which  have  different  motives 
are  always  inferior  in  perfection  ;  but,  never- 
thelefs,  they  have  alfo  their  beauty,  becaufe 
thofe  parts  which  are  not  uniform,  are  there- 
fore adapted  to  different-  fignifications,  as  one 
fees  clearly  in  Nature,  where  many  things  de- 
prived of  beauty,  become  beautiful  by  the 
correfpondence  which  one  part  has  with  ano- 
ther. All  Nature  is  made  to  move,  and  to  pleafe; 
for  that  reafon  the  parts  active  ought  to  be  the 
fame,  nor  lefs,  than  the  parts  pafsive;  from 
whence  it  is  neccilary  that  there  be  likewiie  a 
divcrfity-  of-beautyyffince  the  parts  pafsive  fhould 
iicccifrrily  be  left  perfect  than  the  parts  active. 
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Thefe  imperfect  parts  however  are  not  for  this 
lefs  eftimable,  and  have  aifo  in  their  imperfec- 
tions a  kind  of  beauty  natural  to  them,  and 
which  is  manifeired  when  they  are  difpofed  of 
according  to  their  deftiny.  For  this  reafon  there 
is  Beauty  in  all  things,  fince  nature  has  done  no- 
thing in  vain  ;  and,  as  is  already  faid,  there  is 
Beauty  in  every  thing  which  appears  per- 
fect in  the  idea  and  afpect  to  which  it  apper- 
tains. Idea  comes  from  the  cognition  of  the  de- 
Itination  of  a  thing,  and  that  cognition  is  de- 
rived from  the  foul.  Beauty  is  likewife  to 
be  found  in  any  thing,  when  its  caufe  is  conform- 
able to  its  deltiny.  It  is  very  natural  therefore 
that  there  are  parts  more  or  lefs  perfect  or  im- 
perfect; fince  Nature  is  like  a  Republic,  to 
which  belong  all  its  inhabitants  and  citizens, 
but  all  are  not  of  an  equal  rank,  and  dignity  ;  and 
thus  it  is  alfo  in  nature ;  all  the  parts  cannot  be 
equally  beautiful  and  perfect;  and  here  it  is  ne- 
celfary  to  reflect,  that  the  parts  moft  beautiful 
and  perfect,  are  often  lefs  ufeful  than  thofe 
which  are  lefs  perfect;  becaufethe  fir  It  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of  various  operations,  and  can  produce 
more  than  one  effect;  and  the  latter,  to  the  con- 
trary, are  capable  of  one  fole  effect,  and  ferve  but 
one  end  only.  This  is  confirmed  in  all  colours, 
and  in  all  afpects.  The  three  perfect  colours 
are  certainly  yellow,  red,  and  blue;  and  there  is 
one  only  idea  of  their  perfection,  which  is, 
when  they  are  found  at  an  equal  diftance  from  any 
other  colour.  The  colours  lefs  perfect  are  there- 
fore compofed,  as  arc  the  rofe,  the  green,  the 
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violet,  which  can  be  of  different  qualities,  ac- 
cording as  they  more  or  lefs  approach  the  per- 
fect colours;  and  the  colours  compofed  of  thefe 
three*  arc  fufceptible  of  a  variation  almoli 
infinite. 

The  lefs  a  colour  is  perfect  the  more  it  can 
be  varied;  and  this  variation  does  not  finifh,  ex- 
cept when  the  composition  no  longer  reprefents 
any  principal  idea  diftinguifhable  of  colour;  and 
then  it  becomes  like  a  thing  lifclefs,  and  in  Signifi- 
cant. The  fame  happens  informs  and  afpects.  The 
circular  form  only  is  truly  perfect,  and  this,  as  well 
as  the  equilateral  figures,  cannot  be  fo  but  in  one 
manner  only.  But  thofe  of  different  fides  are  alfo 
fufceptible  of  various  Significations,  and  adapted 
to  different  ideas;  from  whence  they  become  as 
ufeful  as  the  perfect  figures.  The  reafonof  that 
is  herein  given,  in  Speaking  of  colours ;  and  fince 
the  imperfect  colours  are  as  ufeful  as  thofe  which 
are  perfect,  becaufc  they  are  adapted  to  an  al- 
moft  infinite  variation,  fo  are  likewife  imperfect 
figures,  becaule  they  are  equally  variable,  and 
in  the  end  reft  deprived  of  Signification,  and  fall 
again  into  obfeuritv.  Any  thing  is  confidered 
beautiful,  when  it  correfponds  with  the  idea 
which  we  have  of  that  fame  thing:  this  is  evi- 
dent in  different  things,  which  though  entirely 
oppofite  to  one  another  are  praifed  as  being  beau- 
tiful. We  call  beautiful,  for  initance,  a  Stone 
of  one  colour  only,  and  beautiful  likewife  ano- 
ther, which  is  of  more  colours,  and  of  a  variety  of 
marks  and  veins:  If  therefore  one  only  kind 
of  perfection  were  the  caufe  of  beauty,  one  of 
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thefe  Hones  would  have  been  faid  to  be  beau- 
tiful, and  the  other  ugly;  and  therefore!  if  the 
one  and  the  other  are  called  beautiful,  it  is  be- 
caufc  they  agree  with  the  idea  which  we  have 
of  the  fame;  and  for  that  reaibn  the  Hone 
which  we  think  ought  to  be  uniform,  and  of 
one  colour  only,  when  it  is  found  ftained  is 
called  ugly;  and  the  other  ftone  which  accord- 
ing to  the  accuftomed  idea  ought  to  be  ftained, 
and  of  many  colours,  if  it  were  found  too  uni- 
form it  would  likewife  be  ugly,  becaufe  the  one 
and  the  other  appear  imperfect,  in  the  idea  which 
we  have  of  them.  The  fame  happens  in  all  things 
created.  A  child  would  be  ugly  if  it  had  the  face, 
of  a  man  of  mature  age :  a  man  is  ugly  when  he 
has  the  face  of  a  woman  ;  and  a  woman  is  cer* 
tainly  not  beautiful  with  a  beard,  or  with  the  fea- 
tures of  a  man. 

Thefe  refletions  are  fufficient  to  fhow  the 
principal  caufe  of  Beauty;  from  whence  I 
conclude  that  beauty  is  derived  from  the  uni  - 
formity of  matter  with  the  ideas;  the  ideas  arife 
from  the  cognition  of  the  deftination  of  a  thing; 
this  cognition  originates  from  experience,  and 
fpeculation  upon  the  general  effects  of  things; 
the  general  effects  arife  from  the  deftina- 
tion which  the  Creator  has  thought  fit  to  give 
thefe  things ;  this  deftination  has  for  foundation 
the  graduate  difpofition  of  the  perfections  of  na- 
ture; and  finally,  above  all,  the  firft  caufe  is  in 
the  immenfity  of  divine  wifdom. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  BEAUTY. 

Beauty  confifls  in  the  perfection  of  mattcf 
according  to  our  ideas.  Since  God  alone  is  per- 
fect, Beauty  is  for  that  reafon  a  thing  divine. 
The  more  beautiful  a  thing  is,  the  more  it  is  ani- 
mated. Beauty  is  the  foul  of  matter.  As  the 
foul  of  man  is  the  caufe  of  his  being,  thus  alfois 
Beauty  the  foul  of  figures;  and  that  which  is 
not  beautiful  is  like  death  in  man.  This  Beauty 
has  a  power  which  delights  and  enchants;  and 
being  of  a  fpirit,  moves  the  foul  of  man,  en- 
creafes,  if  we  may  fo  fay,  its  ftrength,  and  makes 
it  in  fome  moments  forget  that  it  is  confined 
within  the  narrow  centre  of  the  body.  From 
this  is  derived  the  attractive  power  of  Beauty.  As 
foon  as  the  eye  beholds  a  beautiful  object,  the 
foul  is  awakened,  and  willies  to  unite  itfelf  with 
it;  man  therefore  feeks  to  approach,  and 
accoft  it.  Beauty  tranfports  the  fenfes  of 
man  beyond  what  is  human ;  all  is  changed  and 
in  commotion  in  him;  fo  much  fo,  that  if  this 
enthufiafm  is  of  fome  duration  he  falls  iilentiy 
into  a  kind  of  fadnefs:  then  it  is  that  the  foul 
of  man  is  no  more  than  the  mere  appearance  of 
perfection. 

Nature  has  for  that  reafon  produced  many 
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gradations  of  Beauty,  in  o'fder  to  hold  the  hu- 
man fpirit,  by  the  variety,  in  equal  and  continued 
commotion;  Beauty  attracts  every  one,  becaufe 
its  pbwef  is  uniform,  &nd  fympathetic  with  the 
foul  of  man;  He  who  feeks  it,  finds  it  in  every 
thing  and  every  where,  fince  it  is  the  light  of  ail 
matter)  and  the  fimilitude  of  the  fame  Divinity. 


CHAP.  tVi 

TT  WOULD  BE  POSSIBLE  TO  FIND  PERFECTION 
IN  NATURE,  ALTHOUGH  IT  IS  NOT  FOUND 
THERE 


Although  Beauty  is  never  found  in  Nature 
in  a  degree  truly  perfect,  one  ought  not  there- 
fore to  believe,  that  properly  it  is  not  there  to 
be  found  *  and  that  to  wifh  to  imitate  it  one  has 
to  tranfgrefs  the  laws  of  truth.  Nature  has 
made  all  things  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  every 
thing  may  be  perfect  according  to  its  deftiny; 
but  fince  perfection  participates  fo  much  of  Di- 
vinity, for  that  reafon  few  things  in  Nature  are 
found  perfeft,  and  many  things  imperfect*  The 
perfe6t  is  that  which  one  fees  full  of  reafon  ;  and 
fince  each  figure  has  only  one  centre,  or  middle 
point,  thus  has  alfo  all  Nature,  in  every  kind, 
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one  only  centre,  irf  which  is  contained  all  the 
perfection  of  its  circumference.  The  Centre  is  a 
fole  point,  and  in  the  circumference  of  the  figure 
it  comprehends  an  infinity  of  points,  which  are 
all  imperfect  in  comparifon  to  that  of  the  centre* 
As  among  ftones,  one  only  kind  is  perfect,  which 
is  the  diamond,  among  all  metals  only  gold, 
and  among  animated  creatures  here  below  is  man 
alone ;  thus  there  is  likewife  a  diftinction  in  each 
fpecies  apart,  and  few  are  thofe  which  are  truly 
perfect.  Since  man  does  not  originate  of  himfelf, 
but  depends  firft  to  fee  the  light,  and  then  to 
take  his  form  from  extraneous  accidents,  thus  it 
is  almoft  impofsible  that  he  mould  be  perfectly 
beautiful.  That  man  is  fcarce  ever  to  be  found 
who  is  not  fubject  to  pafsions,  which,  in  a  leffer 
or  greater  degree  affect  his  being;  nor  is  there  to 
be  found  one  who  has  not  his  predilectual,  and 
predominant  affections.  The  human  body  has 
all  thefe  affections,  and  pafsions,  in  different 
parts,  on  which  they  operate  and  influence  par- 
ticularly. The  fame  happens  in  women,  who, 
fcarce  gravid,  are  tormented  and  opprefsed  by 
their  pafsions  and  affections,  even  to  the  injury 
of  their  health,  and  that  of  the  infant  which  they 
bear;  from  whence  the  foul  of  the  embryo  is  not 
at  liberty  to  iinifii  the  formation  of  its  body  to 
perfection;  for  if  it  could  operate  without  impe- 
diment, it  would  form  the  body  certainly  perfect, 
and  in  confequence  beautiful.*  This  is  the  mo- 

*  From  this,  and  from  other  propositions,  one  sees  a  mixture  of 
Platonism  and  Leibnizianism,  which  Winkelman  in  his  Meta- 
phorical parts  had  insinuated  to  Mengs.    The  force  of  the  soul 
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tivc  by  which,  from  the  beauty  and  body  of  a 
perfon  one  judges  of  his  ftrength,  and  of  the 
quality  of  his  fpirit, forming  cafily  a  good  opinion 
of  him  who  is  beautiful  and  well-made;  but 
becaufe  the  foul  is  thus  impeded  in  the  womb, 
we  fee  but  few  perfons  born  beautiful.  AVhat 
contributes  befides  to  this  is,  the  diverfity  of  peo- 
ple, of  climate,  of  pafsions,  and  of  vices  which 
predominate  in  different  countries,  and  are 
the  caufe  why  entire  nations  are  diftin- 
guifhable  by  their  afpect.  To  prove  that  we 
fliould  otherwife  find  man  a  perfect  Beauty  is 
deducted  from  this,  that  almoft  every  one  has 
fome  parts  of  his  body  beautiful,  and  thefe 
parts  are  more  conformable  than  the  others  to 
the  utility  and  object  of  the  whole  flracture. 
Man  therefore  would  be  beautiful,  if  the  acci- 
dents which  are  natural  to  him  did  not  fpoil  him. 
I  fpeak  of  man  in  being  the  part  of  all  Nature,  in 
which,  more  than  in  any  other  appears  true 
Beauty. 

which  forms  the  body  "without  knowing  how,  and  plastic  Nature, 
which  some  have  brought  to  light,  are  ideas  which  apparently 
ought  not  to  have  access  in  this  age.  Nevertheless  wre  still  find 
those  who  collect  them,  and  this  gave  motive  to  the  Historian 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  to  say  in  the  Eulogy  of  M. 
Hartsocker,  u  That  no  idea  of  ancient  philosophy  is 

"   SO  PROSCRIBED  THAT  ONE  MAY  NOT  HOPE.  FOR  ITS  BEING 
RENEWED  IN  THE  MODERN," 
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CHAP.  V, 

ART  CAN  SURPASS  NATURE  IN  BEAUTT* 


Th^  Art  of  painting  is  faid  to  be  an  imitation 
of  Nature  ;  from  whence  it  appears,  that  in  its 
perfection  it  ought  to  be  inferior  to  it;  but  this 
fubfifts  conditionally.  There  are  things  in  NaT 
ture  which  Art  cannot  entirely  imitate,  and  where 
the  one  appears  feeble  and  weak  in  comparifon 
to  the  other,  as,  for  inftance,  in  imitating  light  oj: 
darknefs.  To  the  contrary  Art  has  oi}e  thing  very 
important,  in  which  it  by  far  furpaiies  Nature, 
which  is  in  Beauty.  Nature,  in  its  productions^ 
is  fubjeCt  to  a  variety  of  accidents;  Art  there- 
fore operates  freely,  fince  it  avails  itfclf  of  ma- 
terials entirely  flexible,  and  which  nothing  refifts. 
TheArt  of  Painting  is,to  choofeof  all  the  fubjects  of 
Nature,  the  moft  beautiful,  gathering,  and  placing 
together  the  materials  of  different  places,  and  the 
beauty  of  various  perfons:  to  the  contrary,  for 
inftance,  Nature,  to  form  man,  is  conftrained  to 
take  the  material  part  of  the  mother  only,  fub- 
je6t  to  all  its  accidents ;  from  whence  it  is  vi- 
iible  that  a  portrait  might  be  more  beautiful  than 
man  in  Nature.  Whenever  is  therp  found  united 
in  one  man,  greatnefs  of  ioul,  harmony  and  pro- 
portion of  the  body ;  a  virtuous  mind,  and  mem- 
bers pliant  and  robuft?  And  what  man  finds 
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himfelf  in  fuch  a  perfeft  ftate  of  health,  as 
never  to  be  agrieved  by  his  occupations,  em- 
ployments, and  purfuits?  But  in  Painting, 
one  can  unite  and  exprefs  every  goocj  quality  of 
him :  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  and  to  exprefs, 
exaclncfs  in  the  defign,  grandeur  in  the  figuret 
eafc  in  the  pofture,  beauty  in  the  members, 
force  in  the  bread,  agility  in  the  legs,  ftrength 
in  the  moulders  and  arms,  fincerity  on  the  front 
and  brow,  prudence  in  the  eyes,  health  on  the 
cheek,  and  grace  and  lovelinefs  on  the  lips;  car- 
rying itfelf  thus  throughout  all  the  parts,  from 
the  greated  to  the  fmaljed,  as  much  in  the  figure 
of  man,  as  in  that  of  woman,  and  by  adapting 
thefe  modifications  according  to  the  diverfity  of 
their  afpefts  and  exprefsions,  one  may  fee  that 
Art  c^n  eafily  furpafs  Nature;  for  fince  no  flower 
produces  honey  from  every  part,  the  Bee  vifits 
that  only  from  which  it  can  extract  the  richeft 
fweets;  thus  can  alfo  the  ikilful  painter  gather 
from  all  the  creation  the  beft  and  moft  beautiful 
parts  of  nature,  and  produce  by  this  Artifice  the 
greateft  exprefsion  and  fweetnefs. 

That  by  a  good  choice  one  may  meliorate 
the  things  in  Nature,  becomes  clear  from  the 
two  charming  and  agreeable  arts  of  Poetry  and 
Mufic.  The  latter  of  which  is  not  more  than  a 
collection  of  all  the  tones  which  are  found  in 
Nature,  put  in  meafure,  and  which  from  a  good 
choice  receives  a  motive,  and  acquires  a  fpirit 
capable  of  moving  the  foul  of  man ;  and  this  fpi- 
rit is  called  Harmony.  Thus,  therefore,  Poetry  is 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  difcourfe  of  men;  by 
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whom  is  put  in  meafured  order,  firft  the  fenti- 
ments,and  then  the  words;  and  by  a  choice  of  the 
mod  fonorous  and  grateful  of  thefe  and  by  means 
of  a  kind  of  harmony,  is  found  the  meafure  of 
the  fyllable.  Then,  fince  Mufic  and  Poetry  have 
a  force  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  tones  and 
words  mixed  together  without  any  order,  thus, 
therefore,  Painting,  worthy  filter  of  the  fame 
Arts,  receives  from  the  order  in  which  it  is  placed, 
and  from  the  good  choice  which  refutes  that 
which  is  fuperfluous,  and  infignificant,  an  addi- 
tional force,  or  one  might  fay  its  whole  being. 

It  is  advifeable  therefore  that  the  adepts  of  this 
Art  fhould  never  think  the  moft  fublime  degree 
is  alreadv  occupied,  and  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
alted higher.  Such  an  idea,  as  well  as  it  is  falfe, 
is  likewife  prejudicial  to  them.  None  of  the 
moderns  have  followed  the  road  of  perfection  like 
the  ancient  Grecians;  for  the  whole,  fince  the 
art  has  been  almoft  revived  anew,  have  only  had 
in  view  Truth  and  the  way  of  pleafing;  and  if  be- 
fidesany  one  had  carried  to  the  higheft  perfection 
thofe  parts  of  the  Art  which  thevprofefTed,  never- 
thelefs,  for  thofe  whofeek  perfection,  there  would 
remain  to  unite  the  particular  perfectons  of  the 
one  with  thofe  of  the  other,  making  a  perfect 
whole.  Xo  one  ought  therefore  to  be  intimi- 
dated from  beholding  others  great,  celebrated, 
and  perfect;  on  the  contrary,  their  own  greatnefs 
and  fame,  ought  to  ferye  them  as  a  ftimulus  to 
combat  with  them,  and  difpute  the  poll:  which 
they  occupy;  and  if  alfo  they  remain  inferior, 
it  will,  notwithftanding,  be  a  glory  to  have  been 
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excelled  by  thofe  whom  they  have  only  imitated. 
Whoever  leeks  greatnefs,  will  always  appear 
great,  although  in  triflles;  and  as  a  traveller 
who  accomplishes  the  half  of  his  journey 
judges,  if  he  continues  he  will  arrive  at 
the  end,  fo  one  ihould  judge  that  a  virtuofo, 
once  on  the  road  to  perfection,  proceeding  with 
conrtancy  may  fecure  in  time  the  point  he  has 
attempted.  •  I  can  befides  affirm,  as  I  have  al- 
ready faid,  that  none  of  the  modem  Painters, 
whofe  works  I  have  feen,  have  fought  to  attain 
the  higheft  perfection,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
Art  will  be  ever  more  caried  to  that  fublime  de- 
gree of  beauty  and  perfection  in  which  it  was 
found  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  except  by 
chance  fliould  arife  in  Italy  another  Athens.  * 

This  is  what  I  have  wilhed  to  fay  of  Beauty, 
which  is  therefore  the  formed  and  vifible  perfec- 
tion of  Matter;  becaufe  abfolute  perfection  is  a 
fpirit  invifible.  The  perfection  of  Matter  confifts 
in  its  conformity  with  our  ideas,  the  which  like- 
wife  confift  in  the  cognition  of  its  deftiny.  A 
thing  is  perfe6t  when  it  expreffes  an  idea  con- 
formable to  itfelf.  Perfections  are  diitributed  in 
Nature  like  fo  many  offices.  That  thing  which  is 
moft  capable,  and  beft  adapted  to  fill  its  office, 
is  in  its  kind  the  moft  perfect;  for  this  reafon 
alfo,that  which  is  ugly  loinetimes  becomes  beauti- 
ful on  account  of  the  character  it  reprefents.  That 
thing  which  has  only  one  motive  conformable 
to  its  being,  is  of  a  higher  rank  of  Beauty  than 
that  which  has  more  fpirit,  and  is  more  fublime 
than  that  which  has  more  matter.   The  fpiritual 
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has  the  power  to  adminifter  its  perfecton  to  the  ma- 
terial, which  can  receive  it.  It  is  therefore  neceifary 
that  the  virtuofo  who  would  wifh  to  produce  any 
thing  beautiful,  fhould  propofe  to  rife  gradually 
from  matter;  to  attempt  nothing  without  reafon  j 
nothing  fuperflous,  and  nothing  which  is  lifelefs* 
cr  without  exprefsion,  fince  that  deitroys  every 
thing  in  which  it  enters :  his  genius  ought  to 
feek  to  give  perfection  to  matter,  by  means 
of  a  good  choice.  Genius  is  the  Reafon  of  Pain- 
ters: this  Reafon  ought  to  have  an  empire  over 
Matter,  and  its  principal  diligence  ought  to  be  to 
determine  the  motives  of  things,  and  to  follow  in 
an  entire  work  one  principal  motive,  fo  that  it  may 
appear  one  motive  only,  the  which  fhould  be 
diftributed  even  in  the  fmalleft  parfs  of  matter. 
It  is  then  neceiTary  that  he  choofes  the  beft  adapted 
parts  of  Nature,  to  render  clear  and  intelligible  his 
idea  to  thofe  who  view  it.  As  Nature  has  dif- 
tributed her  perfections  in  different  degrees, 
thus  ought  Kkewife  the  painter  in  giving  diffe- 
rent things  their  fignifications,  apply  different  ex- 
prcfsions;  but  all  ihould  be  directed  towards  the 
principle  fignification ;  then  the  fpectator  diftin- 
giufhesineachthe  idea,  and  in  the  whole  together 
the  motive  of  the  work,  which  he  will  praifeas 
perfect,  when  the  quality  of  the  materials  of 
each  part  is  conformable  to  his  ideas ;  then  it  is 
that  his  affection  will  be  moved  by  the  beauty 
which  appears  in  all  its  parts;  becaufe  each  part, 
having  its  motive  and  fpirit,  all  the  work  will  be 
full  of  it,  and  for  that  reafon  will  pleafe,  and 
will  have  the  highert  degree  of  perfection. 
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As  the  Creator  of  Nature  has  given  a  perfec- 
tion to  every  thing,  and  has  made  all  Nature  to 
appear  beautiful,  admirable,  and  worthy  of  him ; 
thus  ought  alfo  the  painter  to  apply,  and  leave 
in  each  exprefsion,  and  from  each  little  ftroke  of 
the  pencil,  a  countcrfign  of  his  genius  and  wif- 
dom,  to  the  end  that  his  work  may  be  ever  ef- 
teemed  as  worthy  of  a  rational  being. 


vol.  x* 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

OF  TASTE. 


CHAP.  I. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THAT  NAME  AS  APPLIED 
TO  THE  ARTS; 


ALL  human  works  are  imperfect,  and  if  any 
are  efteemed  as  perfect,  it  is  becaufe  we  do 
not  know  their  defects.  Human  perfection  is 
but  a  fimilitude  or  a  lhadow  of  true  perfection, 
and  for  that  reafon,  the  word  Tafte  is  ufed  in 
painting,  to  fignify  that  a  work  can  have  the 
tafte  of  perfection  without  being  truly  perfect. 
This  tafte  in  painting,  is  in  part  like  that  of  the 
palate,  bccaufc  the  one  touches  the  mouth, 
and  tongue,  and  the  other  moves  the  eye 
and  the  intellect.  In  both,  Tafte  has  many 
gradations,  which  are  all  comprehended  un- 
der the  fame  denomination  ;  and  fincc  many 
things  are  of  a  fwcet,  bitter,  or  four  tafte, 
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without  the  bitter,  four,  and  fweet  being  of 
equal  ftrength,  thus,  is  alfo  in  painting,  the 
great,  the  delicate,  and  the  forcible,  and  each 
of  thefe  in  different  and  diftinct  degrees. 


CHAP.  II. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TASTE. 


All  that  which  does  not  touch  or  move  man, 
cannot  pleafe  him  ;  and  no  food  is  agreeable 
unlefs  it  has  fome  diftinguilhable  flavour.  In 
the  fame  manner  in  painting  it  is  likewife  ne- 
celfary,  that  every  thing  which  the  eye  be- 
holds fhould  touch  and  effecl  the  nerves  in  order 
to  be  pleaiing. 

Tafte  is  variable  in  every  one,  as  much  as 
ftyle  and  manners,  with  this  only  difference, 
that  it  is  found,  in  general,  either  good  or  bad, 
and  is  judged  according  as  it  is ;  fo  that  Tafte 
might  be  praife-worthy  when  it  is  no  ways  per- 
fect ;  and  fmce  we  call  many  tilings  fweet  or 
four,  which  favour  very  little  of  that  flavour, 
thus,  alfo,  a  painting  might  be  of  good  tafte, 
although  it  partakes  very  little  of  perfection. 
The  Tafte  of  painting  can  alfo  be  of  good  or  bad 
habitude,  as  well  as  that  of  the  flavour,  iinoe 
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the  eye  becomes  habituated  as  well  as  the 
palate.  Strong  food,  and  liquors,  deftroy  the 
tafte,  but  that  which  is  light  prefervefc  the  molt 
delicate  flavor.  Thus  it  is  likewife  in  painting : 
thofe  pieces  which  are  forced  or  overcharged, 
deftroy  the  tafte  of  the  art,  but  the  fimply 
beautiful  works  accuftom  the  eye  to  a  more 
delicate  fenfe.  The  tafte  of  thofe  who  like 
heavy  and  gaudy  pieces,  arifes  from  a  low  and 
vulgar  mind  ;  whereas,  thofe  who  like  only  the 
cool  and  tender  fubjects,  have,  in  general,  a 
tafte  very  refined  ;  and  this  diverfity  is  not  only 
found  in  the  amateurs,  but  in  the  profeffors  of 
the  art. 


CHAP.  III. 
DETERMINATIONS,  AND  RULES  FOR  TASTE. 

The  beft  Tafte  which  Nature  can  give,  is 
that  of  the  Medium,  iince  it  pleafes  mankind 
in  general.  Tafte  is  that  which  determines 
painters  in  their  choice,  and  from  that  choice 
we  judge  and  know  if  their  tafte  be  good  or 
bad.  Good,  and  the  beft,  is  that  tafte  which  is 
between  the  two  extremes,  and  each  extreme 
is  bad. 
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The  Paintings  which  are  commonly  praifed, 
and  cfteemcd  of  good  tafte,  are  thofe  in  which 
one  fees  well  exprefled  the  principal  object-, 
with  a  certain  eafe,  which  hides  all  labour  and 
art.  Both  thefe  ftyles  are  pleafing,  and  give 
great  credit  to  the  author,  whom  one  believes  to 
have  had  great  judgment  in  choofing  fo  well 
the  principal  things,  and  muft  have  had  great 
talents  to  have  performed  his  work  with  fuch 
facility. 

The  grandeur  of  Tafte  confifts  in  the  choice 
of  parts  fuperior  to  the  common,  as  well  in  Man 
as  in  Nature,  and  by  hiding  fubordinate  and 
trivial  parts,  which  are  not  abfolutely  neceftary. 

Meannefs  in  Tafte,  is  that  which  exprefles 
the  great  and  the  inferior  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
from  whence  the  wThole  becomes  within  the 
medium,  and  almoft  without  Tafte  *■+ 

Beautiful  Tafte  is,  finally,  that  which  ex- 
preffes  the  molt  beautiful  parts  of  Nature. 
This,  therefore,  is  fuperior  to  mediocrity,  and 
is  fublime  in  companion  to  that  which  exprefles 
but  the  inferior  and  ugly  parts  of  Nature.  In 
the  fame  manner  are  the  pleafing  and  fignili- 
cant  Taftes,  with  many  others  that  one  might 
mention. 

Tafte  is  that  which,  in  painting,  produces  and 
determines  a  principal  fcope,  and  caufes  one  to 
choofe  or  reject  that  which  is  conformable  to,  or 
contrary  to  the  fame.  From  whence  it  is 
that  when  we  fee  a  work  in  which  the  whole  is 

*  Meanness  of  Taste  expresses  distinctly  all  little  things;  and 
therefore  the  whole  becomes  little, 
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exprefTed  without  diftinction  and  variety, 
we  pronounce  the  author  to  have  been 
void  of  Tafte  ;  becaufe  he  has  not  diftinguiihed 
himfelf  by  any  thing  particular ;  and  fuch 
works  remain,  if  we  may  fo  fay,  without  any 
exprefsion.  The  works  of  every  painter  fuc- 
ceed  according  to  the  choice  he  makes,  in 
which  is  to  be  under  flood,  the  colouring,  clare 
obfeure,  drapery,  and  every  other  thing  relative 
to  painting.  If  he  choofes  the  parts  moft 
beautiful  and  grand,  he  will  produce  works  of 
the  beft  tafte.  All  that  is  beautiful  which  dif- 
covers  the  good  quality  of  a  thing,  and  the  re- 
verfe  is  that  which  ihows  only  the  bad  parts. 
Painters,  therefore,  confider  the  necellary  per- 
fection of  any  thing  which  they  behold,  and 
make  choice  of  thofe  things  which  beft  agree 
with  their  defires,  fince  thefe  muftbe  beautiful. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  reject  that  which  they 
would  wifn  to  be  otherwife  than  it  is,  fince  fuch 
muft  be  void  of  Beauty. 

From  the  confideration  of  the  quality  of  a 
thing  arifes  the  exprefsion  ;  as  every  thing  has 
exprefsion  according  to  its  quality.  Generally 
fuch  is  good  as  is  beneficial  and  pleafing  to  our 
fenfes,  and  the  reverfe  is  that  which  offends  the 
eye  and  the  intellect,  and  ihows  itfetf  contrary 
to  the  fame.  All  that  which  is  not  conformable 
to  its  caufe  and  its  deftination,  is  luch  as  is  con- 
trary to  its  office,  or  of  whole  exiftence  one 
cannot  comprehend  the  motive,  and  one  knows 
not  why  this,  or  that  form  lias  offended  the  in- 
tellect.   Alio,  that  is  offenfive  to  the  eye  which 
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diftends  too  much  its  nerves  and  the  lefler  parts ; 
from  whence  it  proceeds,  that  fome  colours,  as 
well  as  the  clare  obfcure,  when  they  are  too 
much  raifed  and  too  vivid,  tire  and  fatigue, 
and  the  livid  and  too  bright  colours  are  difgufi> 
ing,  becaufe  they  tranfport  the  eye  with  too 
great  celerity  from  one  lentiment  to  the  other, 
and  produce  by  that  an  effort,  and  a  precipitate 
cxtenfion  of  the  nerves  which  gives  pain  to  the 
eye.  And  from  the  fame  motive  is  harmony 
fo  pleafing,  lince  it  always  difcovers  things  in 
the  medium.  It  is  neceflary  befides  to  reflect, 
that  from  painting  being  compofed  of  fuch 
diverfity,  there  never  has  been  a  profeffor,  who 
has  had  a  Tafte  equally  good  in  all  its  parts ; 
but  often  in  one  part  he  has  known  how  to 
choofe  well  enough,  and  in  another  very  indif- 
ferently ;  and  in  fome  without  either  lkill  or 
knowledge.  This  precifion  forms  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  Tafte  among  the  moft  celebrated  pro- 
feflbrs,  as  I  lhall  further  explain. 


C  II  A  P.  IV> 
HOW  TASTE  AGREES  WITH  IMITATION. 


Imitation  is  the  firft  part  of  Painting,  and 
of  courfe  the  moft  neceflary,  although  not  the 
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moft  beautiful.    That  which  is  neceflary  is  ne- 
ver the  molt  ornamented,  nor  the  moft  elegant; 
bccaufe  necefsity  fhows  poverty,  and  ornaments 
are  figns  of  abundance ;  and  fince  painting, 
generally  fpeaking,  is  fought  after  more  for  or- 
nament than  for  necefsity,  and  as  every  thing 
is  efteemed  according  as  its  firft  cairfe  is  good  or 
bad,  thus  it  is  that  we  prefer  in  painting  orna- 
ment to  necefsity.    And  for  that  reafon  are  alfo 
more  eltimable  thofe  Painters  who  have  much 
invention,  than  thofe  who  poffefs  only  mere 
Imitation.    The  Arts  being  therefore  compdfed 
of  both  thefe  parts,  he  will  be  the  greateft  m af- 
ter who  pofTefTes  both.    Thefe  two  parts  belong 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  unite  in  the  following 
manner ;  that  is,  Idea,  which  is  the  parent  of  Tafte, 
is  as  the  Soul  wbofe  imitation  forms  the  body. 
This  Soul,  or  Reafon,  ought  to  choofe  of  all  the 
fpeftaele  of  Nature,  thofe  parts,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  human  idea  are  the  molt  beautiful; 
but  ought  not  to  create  new  parts  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  Nature  ;  for  by  that,  the  Art 
would  be  enfeebled,  and  lofe  as  one  might  fay, 
its  body,  and  from  whence  its  beauty  would  be- 
come obfcure  to  men.    By  this  Idea  I  do  not 
mean  more  than  the  good  choice  one  makes  of 
things  natural,  and  not  that  of  an  invention  of 
things  new.    If  therefore  a  painting  is  done  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  difcovers  the  molt  beau- 
tiful parts  of  Nature,  and  that  in  each  part  ap- 
pears natural  truth,  one  fhall  perceive  in  the 
whole  good  Tafte,  without  prejudice  of  the  part 
of  Imitation. 
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Ilere  it  is  neceflary  to  make  another  reflec- 
tion, which  is  of  the  difference  between  Tafte 
and  Style;  Tafte*  as  I  have  many  times  faid,  con- 
fifts  in  choice  ;  Style  however  is  a  kind  of 
impofition  or  fiction,  and  is  of  two  kinds that 
is,  one  which  is  produced  by  omitting  many 
parts,  and  the  other  which  creates  and  invents 
many  new  parts.  There  are  many  examples  of 
the  one  and  the  other.  Thofe  who  have  fought 
greatnefs,  have  fomctimes  dmitted  fuch  parts 
that  the:  effential  one  of  the  obje6t  itfelf  has  re- 
mained changed  and  deftroyed*  Others,  like- 
wife,  have  wiflied  to  meliorate,  and  correft  the 
things  of  their  choice,  making  the  great,  greater ; 
and  the  little  lefs,  exceeding  thus  all  Nature, 
as  well  in  form  and  defign,  as  in  colouring  and 
clare  obfcure,  and  in  all  the  parts  of  the  Art. 
True  Tafte,  which  neareft  arrives  to  perfection, 
is  that  which  choofes  of  the  beft  and  mod  ufe- 
ful  parts  of  Nature*  rejecting  the  ufelefs,  and 
conferving  the  effential  part  of  any  thing.  Then 
the  whole  is  true  and  of  the  higheft  Tafte  ;  for 
in  fuch  a  cafe  Nature  becomes  meliorated,  but 
i>ot  changed  as  happens  in  Style. 
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C  II  A  P.  V. 


HISTORY  OF  TJSTE. 


Since  all  human  things  are  imperfect,  and  of 
the  good  nothing  remains  but  the  will  of  choice; 
all  the  fuccefs  of  our  operations  depends  on 
choice,  and  the  true  grandeur  of  it ;  and  he  is 
truly  great  who  knows  the  value  of  every  thing, 
and  of  courfe  diftinguifhes  what  is  more  or  lets 
great*  and  what  is  molt  eftimable,  fo  as  to  begin 
from  that,  and  to  apply  the  genius,  and  fix  the 
defires  upon  the  execution  of  things  worthy  and 
great.    In  this  mode  of  thinking  and  acting, 
the  molt  celebrated  and  enlightened  men  of  the 
Arts  have  diltinguhhed  themfelves,  even  from 
the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  prefent  time.  The 
greater  part  have  known  that  which  is  moft  wor- 
thy in  Nature,  and  upon  which  they  have  fixed 
all  their  ftudy,  and  employed  all  their  diligence 
and  induftry.    The  inferior  geniuses,  becaufe 
they  are  attached  to  mediocrity,  believe  that  in 
this  confiits  all  the  Art ;  and  the  lowcft  defcrip- 
tion  of  artifts  remain  enchanted  at  beholding  the 
minutiae  of  little  works,  taking  them  for  princi- 
pal things;  inasmuch  that  human  ignorance  is 
become  to  pais  from  the  trifling  to  the  ufelefs, 
from  the  ufelefs  to  the  ugly,  and  from  the  ugly 
to  the  falfe  and  chimerical.    The  iirit  of  thofe 
who  polleHed  great  Talte  were  the  Grecians  ; 
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I  do  not  intend  to  fpeak  of  the  firft  inventors  of 
the  Art,  but  only  of  thofe  who  have  carried  it 
to  the  highcft  degree  of  Beauty  and  good  Tajtc. 
They  knew  that  the  Arts  wen.'  invented  for 
men  ;  that  mankind  love  nothing  fo  much  as 
t hemfelves,  and  for  that  reafon  Man  ought  to  he 
the  molt  worthy  obje6t  of  the  Arts,  on  which  ac- 
count they  employed  the  greateft  diligence  to 
that  pari  of  Nature.    Man  being  of  himfelf 
more  worthy  in  his  natural  figure  than  when 
decorated  with  cloatbing,  they  depicted,  and 
formed  him,  in  general  naked,  excepting  only 
the  female  fex,  which  decency  and  modejiy 
permitted  not  to  appear  in  this  itate.  They 
confidcred  man  to  be  the  work  molt  worthy  of 
Nature,  for  the  commodioufnefs  and  fymmetry  of 
his  formation  which  is  derived  from  his  afpeft, 
and  from  the  higheft  difpofition  and  ordination 
of  his  members ;  from  whence  they  were  the 
firft  to  apply  themfelves  principally  to  propor- 
tion.   They  obferved  finally,  that  the  ftrength 
of  man  coniifts  in  two  principal  motions,  which 
are  the  retracting  of  his  members  towards  the 
body  which  forms  the  centre,  and  of  diftending 
them  from  the  body,  or  be  it  centre  ;  and  tjiese 
obfervations  opened  them  the  way  to  the  ftudy  of 
anatomy,  and  discovered  to  thorn  the  firft  ideas  of 
fignificance  and  exprefsiqn.    Their  cuftoms  and 
amufements  were  very  ufeful  to  fucli  obferva- 
tions.   Their  public  divcrfipns  gave  birth  to  re- 
flection, and  from  this  reflection  they  arrived  to 
know  the  caufe  of  that  which  they  faw.  From 
hence  they  were  elevated  to  their  Deity,  ami 
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took  from  human  nature  thofe  parts  which  molt 
agreed  with  the  imaginary  quality  of  their  God  ; 
and  in  that  manner  they  began  their  choice. 
They  rejected  at  firit,  in  forming  thefe  figurative 
Gods,  all  thofe  parts  which  characterize  human 
weaknefs;  from  whence  they  made  them  of  hu- 
man figure,  the  moft  perfect  in  all  nature,  but 
not  of  human  quality  and  defect?.  This  is  the 
derivation  of  Beauty.  At  lalt  they  found  the 
degree  of  medium  between  the  Deity  and  hu- 
manity;  they  united  thefe  two  parts  and  thus 
invented  the  form  of  their  Heroes.  Then  it 
was  that  the  Art  arrived  to  the  molt  fublime 
degree,  becaufe  by  that  union,  divine  and  hu- 
man, they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
proper  fignifications  of  the  good  and  bad,  in 
figure  and  in  aipect. 

Bcfides  the  end  here  mentioned,  they  had 
alfo  occafion,  by  means  of  their  cuftoms,  to 
exercife  tkemfelves  in  accidental  things,  fuch  a§ 
cloathing,  drapery,  animals,  &c.    but  thefe 
parts  were  only  elteemed  for  that  which  they 
merited,  fince  the  Art  remained  only  among  the 
powerful  and  elevated  geniufes.    So  that,  there- 
fore,   when  vile  geniufes  undertook  the  Art, 
and  the  judgment  of  works  was  not  pronounced 
by  wife  men  and  philofophers,  but  by  the  weal- 
thy and  great,  the  Art  decaved  by  little  and 
little,  and  at  laft  degenerated  to  that  trifling 
minutiae  above  exprefled  ;  fuch,  that  in  thofe 
times  they  produced  things  the  molt  lhocking, 
abfurd,  and  unjuft.    In  fuch  manner,  for  in- 
iiance,have  they  introduced  gr^tefque,and  other 
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works.  Since  that  time  the  Art  has  no  longer 
been  fubject  to  reafon,  but  has  been  abandoned 
only  to  chance.  It'  there  were  any  rich  perfoa 
of  good  Taite,  he  contented  himfelf  by  encou- 
raging fome  Artifts  to  the  imitation  of  thofc, 
which  even  at  that  time  they  called  ancients ; 
and  the  beauty  of  their  works  were  no  longer 
guided  by  reaion,  but  only  by  appearance.  They 
worked  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  with- 
out comprehending,  or  availing  of  their  defigns, 
The  great  difference  which  arifes  from  that  in 
works  is,  that  things  produced  from  pure  imita- 
tion remain  always  unequal  in  themfelves,  and 
it  appears  at  times  that  one  part  is  done  by  fome 
great  man,  and  the  other  by  fome  ignorant 
perfon. 

It  is  therefore  necefTary  that  Painters  who  are 
imitators,  feek  not  only  to  imitate  the  work,  but 
alfo  the  motive  of  its  model.  When  there  were 
fuccefsively  intelligent  perfons  in  the  Polite  Arts, 
which  happened  under  fome  Roman  Emperors, 
one  prefently  beheld  fome  lights,  which  how* 
ever  were  extinguilhed  as  foon  as  they  were  de- 
prived of  aliment.  In  this  manner  the  Art,  and 
its  Talte,  have  increafed  and  diminiihed  till  at 
laftit  has  been  almoft  deflroyed,  becaufe  Artilis 
have  begun  to  work  for  want,  after  the  manner 
of  mechanics  and  journeymen.  Thus  the  Art 
itfelf  has  fallen  in  difcredit,  not  lets  among  the 
learned  and  great  men,  but  among  all  people, 
and  has  remained  deprived  of  the  means  of  raif- 
ing  itfelf,  becaufe  it  wras  not  founded  on  human 
necefsity,  as  are  the  other  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
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being  rather  the  mark  of  opulence  and  wifdom 
than  of  nccefsity,  and  for  that  reafon  ought  of 
courfe  to  have  relied  in  oblivion  in  thofe  barba- 
rous ages,  in  which  all  the  world,  and  princi- 
pally Europe  were  inundated  by  wars,  and  in 
which  men  occupied  themfelves  chiefly  in  de- 
valuation and  reciprocal  opprefsions. 

When  finally  the  world  awakened  from 
that  horrible  lethargy,  and  began  to  replace  itfelf 
in  the  appearance  of  good  order,  the  arts  alio 
revived,  as  one  may  fay,  from  their  ftate  of 
extinction.  Some  Artifts,  the  miferable  remains 
of  opprelled  Greece,  who  only  had  a  tincture  of 
Painting,  becaufe  the  images  were  in  ufe  in  the 
Catholic  church,  brought  the  Art  into  Italy, 
but  fo  deformed  and  imperfect,  thit  one  dittin- 
guifhes  in  it  only  the  good  will  or  delire  of  paint- 
ing ;  and  their  poverty,  followed  by  difrcgard, 
did  not  permit  them  to  advance  it. 

When  Painting  began  to  meet  with  the  genius 
of  the  Italians,  who  were  then  rich  and  power- 
ful, it  was  raifed  in  fome  degree  from  darknefs 
by  different  men  of  genius,  among  whom  is 
principally  diltinguifned  Giotto.  But  fince 
choice  cannot  precede  knowledge,  thus  it  is  that 
all  thofe  who  were  before  Raphael,  Correggio, 
and  Titian,  fought  only  pure  imitation  ;  and 
thus  in  that  time  there  was  no  Tafte,  and  a 
Painting  was  in  a  certain  manner  a  chaos.  Some 
wilhed  to  imitate  nature,  and  could  not ;  others 
who  were  able  to  imitate  it,  did  not;  but  only 
chofe  without  knowing  how  they  had  chofen. 
Laftly,  in  the  time  of  the  three  great  luminaries 
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of  Painting,  which  is  of  the  faid  Raphael,  Cor- 
reggio, and  Titian,  painting  as  well  as  fculpture 
became  exalted,  but  with  choice,  and  from  that 
choice  was  produced  the  Tatte  of  the  Art. 
Art  being  therefore  an  imitation  of  all  Nature, 
it  is  too  extenfivefor  the  human  understanding, 
and  will  be  always  imperfeft  among  men. 
Such  were  the  Painters  before  the  time  of  thefe 
great  men  of  tvhom  we  fpeak ;  they  chofe 
imperfectly,  and  rejected  from  ignorance, 
one  part  or  another  eUential.  But  thefe  three 
matters  coming  to  the  world,  chofe  each  a  part 
peculiar,  to  beftow  upon  that  all  his  applica- 
tion, and  if  we  may  fo  fay,  to  make  all  the  Art 
coniift  in  that  part. 

Raphael  chofe  exprefsion,  which  he  found 
in  compofition  and  deiign  ;  Correggio  fought  the 
pleating  part,  which  he  found  in  certain  forms, 
principally,  however,  in  clare  obfeure ;  and, 
lattly,  Titian  embraced  the  appearance  of  truth, 
which  he  found  in  the  higheft  degree  of  colour- 
ing. The  greateft  was  naturally  he  who  pof- 
feifed  the  part  molt  important,  and  expression 
being  no  doubt  the  molt  ufeful,  and  the  moft 
important  part  of  Painting,  Raphael  undoubt- 
edly is  the  greateft  of  the  three.  After  him  fol- 
lows Correggio,  becaufe  to  delight  is  the  lecond 
important  part  of  Painting ;  and  fince  truth  is 
rather  a  duty  than  an  ornament,  Titian  is  only 
the  third  of  the  order  ;  but  all  the  three  are 
great,  becaufe  each  were  in  poflefsion  of  a  principal 
part  of  Painting.  All  thofe  who  have  come 
after  them  have  had  only  a  portion  of  that  re- 
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fpeCtive  part  which  they  poflfefTed  5  frorri 
whence  their  tafte  remained  inferior.  The  idea! 
part  being  therefore  the  firft  and  the  greateit 
part  of  all  the  Art,  the  ancient  Grecians  have 
been  greater  than  all  the  reft,  becaufe  the  choice 
of  their  tafte  comprehended  all  the  fenlible  per- 
fections. 

Thus,  according  to  my  opinion,  they  arrived 
to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfe6tidh,  firft,  becaufe 
they  did  not  attempt  to  cultivate  a  field  too  ex- 
tenfive,  fo  that  they  could  with  a  talent  equal 
to  that  of  the  moderns,  rife  higher  than 
them,  and  approach,  as  we  may  fay,  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  perfection.  Secondly,  becaufe 
among  them  ignorant  people  did  not  judge  of 
their  works,  as  often  happens  among  us,  but  this 
judgment  was  referved  for  learned  men  and  phi- 
lofophers,  as  I  have  already  faid  in  another  place* 
Then,  as  a  wife  man  always  judges  of  the  works 
of  another  with  moderation  and  difcretion,  to 
the  contrary  the  fooliih  and  ignorant  feek  only 
to  flander  and  depreciate*  and  make  only  paf^ 
time  at  another's  prejudice.  The  ancients,  for 
thatreafon,  feekingmore  than  us  true  perfection, 
took  a  feparate  part  of  the  Art;  they  began  by 
the  moftnecefiary,  and  endeavoured  rather  to  per- 
feetionate  that,  than  to  undertake  much  and  to 
remain  imperfect.  We,  to  the  contrary,  con- 
tent ourfelves  in  appearing  perfeCt  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Ample  and  ignorant,  whofe  money  more 
delights  than  all  the  applaufes  of  wifdom  which 
beitows  not  money  ;  and  the  ftudy  of  pleafing 
the  amateurs  prevails  over  reafon,  and  the  rules 
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of  the  Art.  We  are  indebted  for  beauty  in  the 
Arts  to  thefe  people,  among  whom  not  riches, 
but  reafon  and  wifdom  determined  the  greatnefs 
and  efteem  of  a  man,  where  a  philofopher  was 
called  the  greateft  man  of  the  city,  and  a  learneci 
man  of  the  Arts  was  diftinguiihed  as  a  philofo- 
pher. In  fuch  countries  and  nations,  the  Arts 
arrive  to  greatnefs  ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  in 
oyr  time  for  them  to  return  to  that  degree  of 
elevation.  However  if  any  Artifts  of  the  prefcnt 
time,  would  wifli,  notwithftanding  the  univerfal 
evil,  to  feek  good  tafte  in  Painting,  I  will  advife 
him  wrhat  ways  and  means  he  fhould  purfue,  other- 
wife  than  which,  it  appears  to  me  impofsible 
that  he  can  arrive,  at  this  time,  to  that  perfec- 
tion of  the  Art. 


C  H  A  P.  VI, 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  POINTERS  IN  ORDER  TO 
OBTAIN  A  GOOD  TASTE. 


There  are  two  ways  by  wrhich  good  Tafte  can 
be  attained,  when  reafon  is  our  guide.  The 
one  which  is  the  mod  difficult,  is  that  of  choof- 
ing  from  nature  itfelf  what  is  moft  ufeful  and 

vol.  i.  Q 
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beautiful  ;  the  other  more  eafy,  is  to  learn  from 
works  in  which  the  choice  is  already  made. 

For  the  firft,  the  ancients  are  arrived  at  per- 
fection ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  beauty,  and  in  good 
tafte.  The  major  part  of  the  moderns,  there- 
fore, after  the  three  aforefaid  great  luminaries 
Raphael,  &c.  have  attained  it  by  fecondary 
means. 

The  three  cited  great  men  have  built  not  only 
the  firft  foundation,  but  alfo  another  in  medium, 
between  nature  and  imitation. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good  Tafte  by 
following  nature  is  great,  becaufe  there  ought  to 
be  a  difcernment,  and  what  is  called  fpiritual 
philofophy  to  diftinguifh  among  the  complex 
things  of  Nature,  the  good,  the  better,  and  the 
beft. 

In  imitation  it  is  more  eafy  to  make  fuch  a 
diftinction,  lince  one  knows  and  comprehends 
the  works  of  men  more  eafily  than  thofe  of  na- 
ture. To  arrive  therefore  to  the  true  manner  of 
imitation,  it  requires  not  to  make  an  abufe  of  it, 
and  to  ftudy  well  the  works  of  great  matters,  as 
much  as  they  have  ftudied  nature,  ©thenvife  one 
ipight  ever  remain  fuperiicial  and  never  compre- 
hend well  their  beauties.  Since  infants  in  their 
tender  years  ought  to  be  fed  after  the  manner 
which  agrees  with  the  weaknefs  of  their  diges- 
tion, until  by  increafe  of  age  the  fibres  become 
capable  of  fuftaining  food  more  grofs  and  fub- 
flantial ;  thus  ought  alfo  to  proceed  the  weak- 
nefs of  intellect  in  a  youth  who  is  a  beginner  in 
the  Art.    One  mull  not  give  him  direclly  great 
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undertakings,  that  is  to  fay,  to  accuftcni  him  in 
the  beginning  to  difficult  things,  and  great  ideas; 
for  by  fueh  his  underftanding  would  become 
erroneous,  and  confounded  ;  befides  it  would 
give  him  prefumption  and  pride,  the  young 
beginners  being  often  carried  away  by  the  va- 
nity of  thinking  they  know  all  that  which  their 
mafters  would  teach  them.  A  pupil  in  the  be- 
ginning ought  therefore  to  be  fed  with  the  moft 
pure  and  fimple  aliment  of  the  art;  that  is,  he 
ihould  be  given  the  moft  perfect  works  of  the 
moft  celebrated  profeflbrs ;  which  as  they  are 
to  be  judged  and  diftinguiihed  we  fhall  fhow 
hereafter* 

The  principal  importance  is,  that  he  never 
fees  nor  much  lefs  imitates  in  the  beginning 
ugly  and  imperfect  works.  He  ought  only  to 
imitate  the  beautiful,  and  to  imitate  it  exactly 
without  entering  into  the  caufe  of- its  beauty, 
By  this  method  he  will  acquire  a  precifion  and 
juftnefs  of  the  eye,  which  is  the  inftrument 
and  moft  neceflary  requiiite  of  all  the  Art. 
When  he  is  arrived  to  that  point,  he  will  begin 
to  reflect  with  wifdom  and  difcernment  on  the 
works  of  great  profellbrs,  fearching  diligently 
their  ideas  and  motives ;  which  he  will  do  in 
the  following  manner :  for  example,  he  will  re- 
view all  the  works  of  Raphael,  Correggio,  and 
Titian,  examining  whatever  he  finds  beautiful  in 
each  painting;  and  when  he  fees  in  the  works 
of  each  of  them  fome  parts  and  things  always 
well  executed  and  perfected,  it  will  be  a  proof 
that  fuch  parts  have  been  the  principal  object 
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and  choice  of  that  profeflbr.  The  other  parts 
which  he  fees  executed  and  perfected  in  an  in- 
ferior degree,  will  ftiow,  that  thofe  parts  have 
riot  been  their  principal  obje6t ;  therefore  one 
ought  not  to  look  for  Tafte  or  the  caufe  of  Beauty 
in  them.  There  are  therefore  in  painting  two 
principal  parts  which  denote  Beauty,  which 
are  Form  and  Colour,  and  to  the  firft  alfo  belongs 
the  clare  obfcure. 

By  the  Form  one  divines  all  the  exprefsions 
of  the  d liferent  human  pafsions,  and  with  Co- 
lour all  the  quality  of  things ;  that  is,  the  hard 
and  foft,  the  humid  and  dry,  &c.  Raphael 
poffefTed  exprefsion  in  the  moft  perfedt  degree, 
which  is  the  caufe  of  the  beauty  of  his  works; 
and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole,  as  well 
in  the  moft  beautiful  as  the  inferior. 

He  has  alfo  coloured  his  clare  obfcure  fome- 
times  well  enough,  and  at  other  times  very 
competently  ;  but  this  kind  of  Beauty  appears 
not  in  his  works  as  ftudied,  but  only  by  way  of 
imitation  of  Nature  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  only 
neceffary  to  feek  and  learn  from  him  the  part  of 
exprefsion.  Exprefsion  is  perfect,  if  for  in- 
ftance,  in  an  hiltorical  painting,  a  man  cho- 
leric, jocofe,  melancholy,  or  of  other  fuch 
pafsions,  is  reprefented  with  fuch  refpectively, 
and  which  are  expreifrd  in  that  proportion  and 
meafure  which  the  fubject  it  reprefents  requires ; 
fo  that  one  may  know  the  hiftory  from  the 
figures,  without  being  compelled  to  explain  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  figures.  If  in  the  fame  man- 
ner one  reviews  the  works  of  Correggio,  one 
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fhall  obferve  much  more  attraction  than  in  any- 
other  painter. 

It  is  neceflary  therefore  to  know  in  what  con- 
lifts  this  attraction.  Painting  becomes  attractive 
by  means  of  the  eyes,  and  thefe  find  their  plea- 
fure  in  repofe.  To  procure  them  therefore  this 
repofe,  and  that  attraction,  nothing  in  painting 
is  better  adapted  than  clare  obfcure  and  har- 
mony. Thefe  requifites  form  the  principal 
part  of  Correggio.  If  one  obferves  all  Ins  works 
one  finds  in  the  whole  thefe  parts.  In  the 
mean  time  that  he  feeks  to  repofe  and  pleafe  the 
eye,  he  finds  alfo  grandeur  of  features,  and  be- 
caufe  all  little  parts  are  more  faftidious  to  the  eye 
than  thofe  which  are  great,  this  therefore  is  the 
caufeof  his  Beauty.  Titian  laftly  fought  truth, 
but  not  after  the  fame  manner  of  Raphael.  He 
reprefented  man  entire,  and  principally  the 
mind,  the  fentiments,  and  the  pafsions.  Titian 
fought  truth  only  in  matter,  as  well  in 
man  as  in  any  other  thing ;  therefore  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  exprefs  the  being  and  quality  of 
things  with  thofe  colours  which  were  adapted  to 
them,  and  he  fucceeded  wonderfully.  In  his 
works,  every  thing  has  thofe  colours  which  it 
properly  ought  to  have.  The  flefh  which  he 
painted,  appears  to  have  blood,  fat,  humidity, 
mufcles  and  veins  ;  by  which  he  produced  that 
great  appearance  of  truth.  This  is  therefore  the 
part  one  ought  to  ftudy  in  him,  and  which  will 
be  found  in  all  his  works,  as  well  in  the  moll 
perfeft  as  in  the  inferior.  - 

Thefe  are  the  caufes  of  the  effects,  and  of  the 
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beauties  of  thefe  three  great  men ;  2nd  by 
this  fame  method  one  ought  to  feek  Beauty  and 
the  caufes  of  it  in  any  other  great  painter.  I 
have  lhown  what  is  that  method,  when  I  have 
faid  that  one  muft  ftudy,  or  oblerve  what  is  con- 
stantly found  in  the  works  of  a  m after.  In  this 
manner  one  becomes  capable  of  comprehending 
the  motives  which  arifes  from  their  natural  fen- 
timents ;  and  now  I  ihall  explain  how  we  have 
been  able  to  form  of  thefe  fentiments  a  proper 
Tafte.  It  is  ncceflary  to  know  that  thefe  three 
men  yr&re  learned,  and  poliefled  a  kind  of 
philofophical  understanding,  as  I  have  already 
laid  upon  another  occafion ;  from  which  they 
comprehended  that  man  could  not  be  perfect  in 
all  his  parts,  for  which  reafon  they  chofe  each 
of  them,  thofe  feparate  parts  in  which  they  be- 
lieved confifted  the  greateft  perfection,  and  by 
which  they  could  move  and  pleafe  firft  them- 
felves,  and  next  other  people.  All  the  three 
therefore  have  the  fame  end  in  view,  which  is 
to  pleafe,  and  to  move  ;  but  no  one  can  iuc- 
ceed  in  this  intent  in  material  works,  if  he  does 
not  ihow  the  eaufe  of  this  pleafure,  and  that 
this  effect  had  been  produced  in  himielf  by  a 
fimilar  eaufe  in  Nature.  This  is  exactly  the 
cafe  with  the  aforefaid  profelfors.  They  ex- 
prefled  that  which  they  felt ;  and  as  each  of 
them  took  a  part  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  others,  from  this  arifes  the  pro- 
priety of  their  refpective  genius's  It  was  ne- 
ceflary that  Raphael  ihould  have  had  moderate 
pafsions  and  an  ardent  fpirit,  which  produced  in 
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him  ideas  full  of  exprefsion,  and  made  him  finci 
pleafure  in  all  that  which  had  much  fignificance, 
In  Corrcggio,  one  finds  a  fpirit  mild  and  foft, 
which  gave  him  an  averlion  to  all  that  which  is 
too  powerful  and  cxprefsive  ;  and  made  him 
choofe  only  fuch  parts  as  were  pleating  and  ten- 
der. Titian  laftly  had  lefs  fpirit  than  even  thofe 
two,  and  more  of  materiality  ;  fo  that  lie  felt 
and  chofe  only  the  parts  of  Nature.  Raphael 
for  that  reafon  always  remained  the  firft  of  the 
three. 

I  have  faid  in  the  beginning,  that  Tafle  arifes 
from  knowing  how  to  choofe  fome  parts,  and  to 
reject  others  which  have  not  their  neceflary 
quality  ;  and  in  this,  Tafte  in  the  Arts  is  like  that 
of  the  palate,  becaufe  we  call  fweet,  four,  bitter, 
&c.  thofe  things  which  have  no  other  flavour, 
and  in  which  the  fame  is  found  predominant : 
alfo  in  the  Arts,  a  work  is  faid  to  be  pleating, 
true,  fignificant,  Sec.  always  when  thefe  qua^ 
lities  are  not  embarraffed  and  confufed,  but  that 
one  of  them  predominates,  and  all  that  which 
is  ufelefs  be  therein  rejected, 

Thus  Raphael  in  the  invention  of  his  wTorks, 
began  directly  by  an  exprefsion  of  ftyle,  which 
never  moves  any  member  when  it  was  not  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  lor  afsifting  that  exprefsion. 
To  the  contrary,  he  never  gave  to  any  figure 
or  member  a  ftroke  of  the  pencil  w  ithout  fome 
motive,  which  ierved  the  principal  exprefsion. 
Of  the  formation  of  man  even  to  the  leaft 
movement,  all  ferve  in  the  works  of  Raphael 
gs  a  principal  motive  ;  from  whence  having  re? 
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je<5ted  all  that  which  has  no  exprefsion,  his 
works  are  full  of  exprefsive  Tafte.  The  caufe 
therefore  by  which  the  works  of  Raphael  do 
not  pleafe  all  people  equally  at  firft  fight,  is, 
that  their  beauties  are  founded  on  reafon,  and 
not  folely  in  appearance  ;  fo  that  they  are  not 
felt  at  firft  fight,  but  only  when  they  have  pe~ 
netrated  into  the  imagination,  and  many  per^ 
fons  are  of  a  penetration  fo  feeble,"  that  they 
do  not  perceive  any  thing  of  the  Beauty  of  that 
great  Painter. 

Since  Raphael's  principal  obje£t  was  expref- 
iion,  thus  he  has  given  to  each  figure  a  different 
exprefsion  and  fignificance,  according  as  the 
hiftory  of  his  Painting  required  ;  and  poffefsing 
this  exprefsion  in  all  the  parts  of  Painting,  this 
has  become  his  natural  and  peculiar  Tafte. 
In  the  fame  manner,  that  is,  in  leaving  and  re- 
jecting all  that  which  is  ufelefs,  and  ferve 
not  the  principal  object,  Correggio  has  ac- 
quired a  grateful  and  pleafing  Tafte,  and  Titian 
that  of  truth. 

In  order  not  to  leave  any  obfcurity  in  this  lit- 
tle work,  I  fliall  now  proceed  to  explain  even 
more  diffufely  the  Tafte  of  thefe  three  cele- 
brated men,  by  examining  and  explaining  it 
by  all  the  parts  of  Painting  fuch  as  I  have  found 
in  their  works,  and  in  every  part  thereof.  I 
lhall  begin  by  Defign,  pafsing  from  thence  to 
the  clare  obfcure,  Colouring,  Compofition, 
Drapery  and  Harmony,  in  order  thus  to  con- 
firm what  I  have  already  faid  of  their  Tafte. 
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PART  THE  THIRD. 

EXAMPLES  OF  TASTE. 


CHAP.  I. 


CONSIDERATIONS  UPON  THE  DESIGN  OF  RA- 
PHAEL, CORREGGIO,  AND  TITIAN;  AND  UP- 
ON THEIR  INTENTIONS  IN  THE  CHOICE  OF 
THE  SAME. 


RAPHAEL  has  not  been  always  alike.  He 
began  alfo  in  the  alphabet  of  the  Art  be- 
fore he  was  able  to  exprefs  his  ideas.  He  had 
however  the  happinefs  to  be  born  in  the  time 
of  true  innocence,  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  Art ; 
from  whence  he  learnt  in  the  beginning  to  imi 
tate  only  pure  truth  ;  and  this  in  time  ac- 
cuftomed  him  to  great  exa£lnefs  of  the  eye  ; 
which  ferved  him  as  a  bafis  and  foundation  for 
the  magnificent  edifice  of  his  profefsion. 
VOL.  u  R 
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Until  that  moment,  he  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  make  a  choice;  but  when  hefaw  at 
Florence  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
of  Michael  Angelo,  it  awakened  his  great  fpirit, 
and  his  ardent  mind  was  urged  to  think  of 
more  than  fimple  imitation.  Thefe  works  had 
notwithstanding  a  kind  of  choice  and  grandeur  ; 
but  in  themfelves  they  were  not  fufficiently 
beautiful  to  ferve  our  Raphael  as  a  guide  to  the 
choice  of  a  good  Tafte  ;  becaufc  a  thing  which 
is  intended  to  communicate  itfelf  to  others,  and 
to  ferve  as  a  true  model,  ought  to  be  not  only 
jult  but  perfectly  beautiful.  On  this  account 
he  therefore  remained  for  fome  time  in  a  kind 
of  obfeurity,  and  advanced  himfelf  only  by  flow 
fteps;  but  when  at  laft  he  law  in  Rome  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  then  he  found  his  proper 
genius  to  inflame  him.  He  had  formed  as  a 
bafis  the  juitnefs  of  the  eye,  from  whence  he 
did  not  find  it  difficult  to  imitate  the  ancients  in 
the  fame  manner  as  he  had  imitated  Nature  ; 
but  with  all  that,  he  never  left  the  cuftom  of 
following  always  Nature,  and  learnt  only  of  the 
ancients  to  make  a  good  choice  of  the  fame. 
He  found,  that  they  had  not  generally  followed  it 
in  its  minutiae;  but  had  chofenonly  the  neceffary 
and  beautiful  parts,  and  rejected  the  fuperfluous; 
from  whence  he  found  confifced  one  of  the 
beauties  of  the  ancients  in  their  deiigns,  and  from 
this  he  firft  meliorated  the  Art  in  that  point. 
He  comprehended,  neverthelefs,  that  in  the 
admirable  conftruction  of  the  human  body,  the 
articulation  of  the  bones  and  members  formed 
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their  agility,  and  that  the  ancients  had  made  it 
their  greatcit  ftudy  and  care  ;  and  in  that  as  well 
as  every  other  thing,  he  did  not  content  him- 
felf,  as. many  other  great  Painters  have  done, 
by  the  external  imitation  of  the  ancients,  but 
he  ftudicd  and  examined  the  caufe  of  their 
Beauty.  I  do  not  doubt  nevertheless  that  if 
Raphael  had  had  the  occafion  to  form  only 
ideal  figures,  he  would  ftiil  have  accuftomed 
himfclf  more  to  the  beft  works  of  antiquity. 
But  fince  the  cuftoms  of  his  time  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  the  ancient  Grecians,  and 
great  ideas  were  already  converted  into  low  and 
bafe  ones;  he  with  a  genius  naturally  elevated, 
found  nothing  in  the  ufages  of  his  time  that 
would  content  him  except  Exprefsion.  This 
he  found  in  part  in  the  ancients,  but  more  in 
the  cognition  of  Nature  ;  from  them  he  con- 
tented himfelf  to  take  the  principal  forms,  and 
very  often  chofe  from  Nature  that  which  they 
nearcft  approached  ;  then  led  on  by  his  great 
genius,  he  advanced  to  examine  the  exprefsion 
of  each  feparate  form,  from  wrhich  he  found 
that  certain  lineaments  of  afpeet  carry  in  them- 
felves  alfo  certain  exprefsions,  and  are  natural 
to  certain  temperaments ;  as  alfo,  that  to  a 
certain  face  appertain  fuch  and  fuch  members, 
hands,  feet,  &c.  and  thefe  he  united  with  the 
greateft  exaclnefs,  making  the  afpect  thus  uni- 
form with  the  movements  and  figure.  Then 
when  he  proceeded  to  the  exercife  of  defigomg, 
he  thought  always  anew  upon  the  principal  mo- 
tive ;  firft  of  the  meafure  and  primary  form  $ 
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from  thence  of  the  arrangement  of  the  bones?, 
and  the  articulation,  to  the  principal  mufcles 
and  nerves,  and  laitly  to  the  fmall  veins,  and 
even  to  the  wrinkles  where  they  occurred.  One 
fees  therefore  the  principal  parts  always  diftincl, 
and  raifed  in  his  works,  and  if  he  failed  in  any 
thing  in  his  defign,  it  was  certainly  only  in  the 
leaft  and  accidental  parts. 

His  inferior  works  alfo  are  teftimonies  of  the 
perfpicuity  of  his  genius,  becaufe  if  he  only 
fketched  anything,  it  immediately  ihewed  iigns 
of  a  principal  and  important  object  ;  and  that 
which  was  wanting  was  always  very  trifling  in 
companion  to  that  which  exifted  :  the  neceflary 
part  was  never  wanting,  but  the  fuperfluous  al- 
ways. He  is  exprefsive  even  in  his  trifling 
pieces  ;  his  flefh  is  round,  his  nerves  ftraight, 
the  bone  angular,  and  every  thing  is  more  or 
lefs  according  to  its  proper  quality ;  and,  in  a 
word,  all  is  truth  in  his  works. 

That  which  has  been  here  faid,  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  him  who  would  wi(h  to  think  for  him- 
felf  upon  the  fubject  of  the  deiign  of  Raphael. 
I  fhall  therefore  in  this  place  treat  of  the  de- 
fign of  Correggio. 

Correggio  was  born  eleven  years  after  Ra- 
phael, when  the  art  was  found  in  the  fame  ftate 
of  fimplicity. 

He  began  to  ftudy  almoft  only  the  imitation 
of  Nature,  and  fince  he  purfued  more  a  grateful 
and  pleafing  genius,  than  a  perfect  one,  lie  found 
out  the  way  at  the  beginning,  by  means  of  uni- 
formity, and  depriving  his  drawing  of  every 
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angular  and  acute  part.  When  he  advanced  in 
the  art  he  was  convinced  by  the  clare  obicure, 
that  grandeur  adds  much  to  the  pleaiing  parts ; 
then  he  began  to  relinquiih  the  minutke  and  to 
aggrandize  the  form,  by  imitating  entirely  the 
angles,  and  thus  he  produced  a  kind  of  fublime 
1  alte  even  in  delign,  which  was  not  always  con- 
formable to  truth.  He  drew  his  outlines  in  a 
ferpentine  manner.  In  general  his  dcfign  was 
not  too  juft,  but  great,  and  pleafmg.  One 
ought  not  to  depreciate  tbe  ftudious  Painter, 
but  it  is  neceffary  alfo  to  try  to  cull  the  honey 
from  thofe  flowers,  that  is  to  fay  to  avail 
of  thofe  beauties  which  are  to  be  found  in  nature, 
wherever  the  circtimftance  and  quality  of  things 
permit  it.  When  Correggio  has  fometimes  de- 
signed any  part  of  a  beautiful  object,  he  has 
joined  the  beautiful  by  way  of  imitation  :  This 
will  be  fufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  delign  of 
that  Painter. 

Titian  was  his  contemporary.  He  has  no  part  of 
defign  except  that  of  Nature,  which  he  imitated 
well,  always  whenTie  found  it  beautiful ;  mice  he 
poffefled  a  great  juitnefs  of  the  eye,  which  was 
as  one  might  fay  natural  to  all  the  Painters  of 
that  time;  and  if  all  had  known  how  to  make 
their  choice  as  well  as  Raphael,  all  would  have 
been  like  him  perfect  in  defigning.  Since  I  do 
not  find  it  neceffary  to  fay  more  upon  the  delign 
of  Titian,  I  will  proceed  to  give  reflections  upon 
the  clare  obfcure  of  thefe  three  Profeflbrs. 
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CHAP.  ir. 


CONSIDERATIONS  UPON  THE  CLARE  OBSCURE 
OF  RAPHAEL,  CORREGGIO,  AND  TITIAN. 


Raphael  had  not  in  the  beginning  the  leaft 
idea  of  clare  obfcure,  and  fought  only  to  imi- 
tate  Nature.    Since   therefore    fimpie  imita- 
tion without  choice  cannot  produce  beautiful 
things,  his  works  were    in  this  part  without 
beauty.   Afterwards,  when  he  went  to  Florence, 
and  faw  the  works  of  thofe  ProfeflTors,  then  he 
found  out  that  there  was  a  certain  greatnefs  in 
clare  obfcure,  and  profiting  by  the  acquaintance 
of  Friar  Bartholomy  of  Saint  Mark,  and  of  the 
works  of  Mafacci,  he  found  that  he  ought  not  to 
place  great  folds  of  drapery  in  a  piece,  or  any  other 
heavy  thing  which  would  take  from  its  effect. 
He  began  thus  no  longer  to  work  without  dif- 
tin6tion    of  nature ;   he   fearched  that  part 
which  is  called  mass,  and  he  united  his  light  in 
the  place  moft  elevated,  as  well  in  the  dreiTed 
figures  as  in  thofe  naked.  In  this  manner  there 
appeared  in  his  works  fuch  a  clearnefs,  that 
although  at  a  diftance  one  could  eafily  compre- 
hend and  diftinguifh  any  of  his  figures  ;  which 
is  a  moft  ufeful  and  neceflary  part  in  the  Art  of 
Painting.    Then  when  he  faw  in  Rome  the 
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works  of  the  ancients,  he  was  confirmed  ftill 
more  in  that  tafte,  and  by  imitation  of  the  fame 
he  acquired  a  great  difcernment  in  the  rotundity 
of  all  the  parts,  which  knowledge  only  at  the  laft 
he  had  arrived  to.  He  has  certainly  made  fome- 
times  masses  of  painting,  but  fince  his  principal 
aim  was  always  directed  to  exprefsion  and  truth, 
he  contented  himfelf  with  that  part  of  clare 
obfeure  which  comes  from  imitation  and  not  from 
idea.  It  was  his  cuftom  to  place  the  greateft 
clare  obfeure  upon  the  front  figures,  as  if  all  the 
drapery  and  things  fimilar  were  of  the  fame 
colour.  He  forced  the  clare  of  his  front  figures 
even  to  a  white,  and  all  the  obfeure  to  almoft  a 
black  ;  and  this  cuftom  he  derived  from  the  ha- 
bit of  painting  always  his  hiftories  upon  fmall 
models,  making  few  iketches,  by  which  he  dif- 
covered  in  his  figures  fuch  light  and  lhade  as  if 
they  were  all  done  and  madowed  upon  the 
ftatues,  that  is  to  fay,  the  nearer  they  were  to 
the  eye,  the  more  they  would  be  raifed  in  the . 
clare  obfeure ;  and  the  greater  diftance  they  were 
from  the  fight  the  flatter  they  appeared.  The 
greateft  mafters  in  clare  obfeure  are  not  found 
thus ;  and  in  which  it  is  better  not  always  to  imi- 
tate Raphael,  but  rather  Correggio. 

Correggio  produced  his  works  at  firft  folely 
from  Nature,  but  fince  he  was  of  a  fenfibility  fo 
delicate,  he  could  not  fuffer  the  harlhnefs  of  his 
mafters.  He  began  firft  to  relinquifh  the  little 
internal  parts,  and  to  make  each  more  flexible 
and  tender;  but  he  found  himfelf  always  con- 
ftrained  by  the  fteril  form  of  fimple  nature  to. 
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place  the  clear  colours  fo  near  the  obfcure  that 
thefe  frequent  variations  were  offenfive  to  the 
figM.  For  that  reafon  he  dedicated  himfelf  to 
fearch  with  all  his  delicacy  more  profoundly  in 
nature,  and  he  knew  that  all  that  which  is  great 
is  rendered  pleafmg  to  the  eye  by  that  tranquillity 
and  fweet  commotion  which  arifes  from  the 
fame  ;  for  which  reafon  he  began  to  aggrandize 
his  principal  figures. 

He  faw  neverthelefs  that  in  wifhingto  imitate 
nature,  the  too  clear  colours  conftrained  him 
from  loading  his  paintings  with  many  things; 
from  which  he  ftudied  and  renewed  the  mode  of 
ufing  lefs  clare  than  his  mafters  had  ufed.  He 
placed  the  body  in  fuch  a  manner  that  only  one 
part  became  illuminated,  from  whence  almoft 
only  the  half  of  a  figure  became  clare  and  the 
other  half  obfure  ;  but  fmce  obfeurity  has  al- 
moft always  an  ungraceful  appearance,  thus  lie 
found  that  the  reflection  of  light  would  be  well 
-adapted  to  render  a  painting  pleafing.  From  this 
began  to  difcontinue  all  his  obfeurity,  and  thus 
with  a  little  clare  and  various  reverberations,  he 
arrived  to  obtain  much  of  greatnefs,  and  to  avoid 
the  trifling,  much  of  brightnefs,  and  nothing 
dazzling:  he  obtained,  in  fhort,  the  moft  beau- 
tiful appearance.  As  he  knew  that  all  things, 
and  efpecially  colours,  from  the  greater  or  lefs 
imprefsion  of  light  and  fhade,  became  more  or 
lefs  beautiful,  for  that  reafon  he  never  deftroyed 
the  clearnefs.  of  their  body,  even  in  obfeurity, 
except  in  cafe  of  abfolute  necefsity  ;  and  by 
thefe  means  he  produced  the  fame  clearnefs  of 
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Raphael  with  much  more  fweetnefs,  and  his 
works  appear  fo  much  the  more  powerful  as  they 
are  feen  from  a  farther  diitance.  At  tirit,  before 
he  arrived  to  the  perfection  of  his  Talte,  there  re- 
mained in  the  extremities  of  his  clare  fomKhing 
curtailed  ;  an  effect  which  oik4  oblerves  evi  a 
in  Nature  itfelf,  when  the  light  takes  it  latterally, 
and  is  very' powerful  ;  but  finally,  he  arrived  to 
that  point  which  gives  to  all  things  the  molt 
perfect  elegance  and  beauty.  He  did  not  fuc- 
ceed  in  all  his  works  like  Raphael,  but  he 
placed  the  light  and  lhade  in  that  part  where  he 
found  it  had  the  beft  effeft.  If  the  clare  came 
of  itfelf  in  that  part  where  he  defired,  he  there 
placed  it,  otherwife  he  put  in  that  place  fome 
lucid  or  opaque  matter,  fuch  as  flelh,  drapery,  or 
any  other  thing  fimilar,in  a  manner  that  it  could 
arrive  to  that  afpect  which  he  defired  ;  and  thus 
he  invented  a  kind  of  ideal  Beauty  in  the  clare 
obfeure.  Befides  that,  he  produced  alio  a  kind 
of  harmony  in  the  clare  obfeure,  by  difpofing 
and  diitributinghis  lights  fo,  that  the  mod  power- 
ful of  them,  as  well  as  the  greatefi:  of  the  obfeure 
ihould  appear  only  in  one  fituation  of  the 
Painting.  By  his  aforefaid  delicate  fcnfibility, 
lie  comprehended  befides,  that  the  violent  con- 
trapofitions  of  light  and  lhade,  produced  always 
a  kind  of  roughnefs  ;  for  that  reafoa  he  did  not 
put  black  by  the  fide  of  white,  as  many  other 
profeflbrs  have  done,  who  in  appearance  like 
him,  have  fought  Beauty  in  clare  obfeure  ;  but 
he  gradually  made  his  variations  of  colours,  pla- 
cing after  white,  not  directly  a  black,  but  an  afh 
vol.  i.  S 
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colour,  and  after  a  black  a  dark  grey,  and  thus 
his  works  always  remained  foft  and  natural. 
He  always  avoided  to  place  together  equal  mat- 
fes  of  clare  and  obfeure,  and  where  he  found  a 
fituation  for  powerful  light  and  ihadc,  he  did 
not  join  another  limilar,  but  placed  in  the  inter*- 
val  a  large  piece  of  half  tint,  by  which  he  con- 
ducted the  eye  to  a  kind  of  repofe.  With 
fuch  continued  variation,  lie  became  capable  of 
amufing  the  eye  of  the  ipectator,  bv  an  unin- 
terrupted and  grateful  motion  ;  and  as  on.e  never 
tires  to  behold  a  work,  in  which  is  found  always 
new  objects  of  delight,  for  that  reafon  Cor- 
reggiois  eiteemed  as  the  greatelt  matter  of  that 
kind.  The  part  of  clare  obfeure  in  Painting,  is 
more  necelTary  than  is  generally  believed  ;  this 
is  diltinguifhed  and  comprehended,  not  lets  by 
the  ignorant  than  by  the  intelligent  and  wife  ; 
but  Defign  Is  known  only  to  the  laft.  When 
the  clare  obfeure  is  difpofed  iu  a  work  in  fuch  a 
manner,  and  with  fuch  perfection  as  by  Cor- 
reggio,  this  only  is  fufficient  to  render  it  wor- 
thy of  every  applaufe  and  eileem.  I  advife 
therefore  all  Painters  to  obferve  Correggio  atten- 
tively, and  to  imitate  him  if  they  can. 

Titian,  who  likewife  took  for  his  bafis  the 
imitation  of  Nature,  did  not  poliefs  much 
choice  in  clare  obfeure  ;  and  if  in  his  works  are 
jbmetimes  found  Beauty  of  this  kind,  it  is  not 
derived  from  the  itudy  of  it,  but  rather  the  ef- 
fect of  his  colouring  ;  becaufe  in  the  mean  time 
that  he  fought  to  imitate  Nature  in  that,  he 
(aw  that  it  would  be  impofoble  to  follow  it 
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without  having  regard  to  its  degree  of  light ; 
from  whence  he  founds  that  a  iky  to 
appear  natural,  ought  to  be  painted  of  a  light 
colour,  fuch  being  the  colour  of  the  fky  *  that 
the  earth  ought  to  be  lefs  clear  than  the  fky,  and 
even  lefs  than  the  flelh.  Such  reflections  con> 
ducted  him  fomctimes  to  a  kind  of  Beautv  in 
the  clare  obfeure,  but  this  is  as  I  have  faid  an 
effect  of  the  quality  of  his  colouring.  Having 
fought  the  imitation  of  Nature  in  the  high  eft 
degree,  one  cannot  fay  that  he  has  been  igno-  ' 
rant  of  the  part  of  clare  obfeure. 

In  fact,  I  have  no  intention  to  fay,  that  he ' 
was  wanting  in  that  part,  but  only  that  it  was 
not  the  caufe  of  his  Beauty;  that  the  part 
peculiar  to  him  was  colouring ;  and  thatthere 
often  appeared  a  roughnefs,  and  generally 
a  vulgarity  in  his  clare  obfeure,  principally 
when  he  fought  the  contraposition  ;  from  which 
one  eafily  fees  that  he  did  not  apply  the  greateft 
diligence  to  that  part,  contented  himfelf  with 
as  much  of  it  only  as  is  neceflary  to  exprefs  the 
quality  of  things!  We  mall  now  proceed  to 
treat  of  the  colouring  of  thefe  three  profeflbrs. 
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CHAP.  III. 


CONSIDERATIONS  UPON  THE  COLOURING  OF 
RAPHAEL,  CORREGGIO,  AND  TITIAN 

Having  once  began  the  examination  of  thefe 
three  famous  Painters,  by  nominating  Raphael 
the  firll: ;  I  ihall  proceed  alfo  by  the  fame  me- 
thod in  this  part,  notwithftanding  he  has 
generally  been  held  in  this  rather  as  the  laft 
of  the  three.  Raphael  learnt  Painting  in 
the  beginning,  by  water  colours,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  his  time ;  and  that  ftyle  of 
colouring  being  more  difficult  than  the  others, 
he  retained,  like  his  matters,  a  crude  tafte  ir. 
colouring.  He  arrived  then  to  paint  in  frefco, 
in  which  one  cannot  make  much  ufe  of  Nature, 
being  obliged  to  work  in  great  meafure  from  in- 
vention. Thus  he  formed  a  kind  of  habit  which 
removed  him  very  diftant  from  the  delicacy  of 
Nature.  From  Father  Bartholomy  of  Flo- 
rence he  obtained  the  ufe  of  a  principal  and 
^ood  gradation  of  colours,  which  alfo  remained 
peculiar  to  him,  and  fmcc  at  the  fame  time  he 
learnt  to  paint  very  well  in  oil,  he  improved  and 
carried  alfo  his  Painting  in  frefco  to  a  tolerable 
degree  of  tafte,  but  that  notwithftanding  in 
comparifon  to  the  other  two  mafters,  remained 
always  rough  and  ordinary  in  the  colouring.  I 
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do  not  for  that  reafon  treat  much  of  him  in  this 
particular  ;  fufficient  to  fay,  that  one  ought  not 
in  this  part  to  take  the  Paintings  of  Raphael  for 
a  model,  but  rather  thofe  of  Titian. 

Correggip  began  by  Painting  in  oil,  and  that 
being  molt  adapted  to  a  certain  delicacy,  he 
foon  caught  the  ftyle  which  gives  fuch  force  to 
his  Paintings.  By  way  of  clare  obfcure,  he  faw 
that  colours  which  are  not  forcible  and  trans- 
parent, cannot  exprefs  true  fhade  ;  therefore  he 
chofe  tranfparent  colours,  and  a  kind  of  veil,  to 
make  that  appear  truly  obfcure  which  ought  fo 
to  be. 

The  caufe  why  true  colours,  which  are  not 
forcible,  cannot  form  a  true  fhade,  is,  becaufe 
the  rays  of  light  reft  upon  their  furface,  from 
whenc,e  they  appear  certainly  obfcure,  but  at 
the  fame  time  illuminated;  whereas  forcible  co- 
lours admit  thofe  rays,  and  their  furface  re- 
mains therefore  trulv  obfcure.  He  compre- 
hended  it  therefore,  to  be  fo  much  the  more 
neceffary  to  impafte  well  the  clare,  becaufe 
their  body  ought  to  be  of  fuch  a  quality,  that 
from  the  light  of  the  day  they  could  receive  a 
greater  cleamefs.  From  the  knowledge  that 
obfcure  colours  belong  to  darknefs,  and  clear  co- 
lours to  light,  he  comprehended,  that  although 
all  darknefs  is  black,  light,  notwithstanding 
it  comes  from  the  fun,  is  not  white,  but  ra- 
ther inclined  to  yellow.  And  that  all  reflection 
ought  to  be  of  a  colour  equal  to  that  body  from 
which  it  is  derived.    From  that  he  obtained  in 
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bis  works  the  true  knowledge  of  the  three  parts 
of  light,  ihadow,  and  reflection. 

Principally,  in  Correggio,  the  colours  of  fha- 
dowing  are  very  excellent.  By  too  much  af- 
fection which  he  had  fof  the  clare  obfcure,  he 
made  his  lights  too  clear  and  pure  ;  which  makes 
the  fame  appear  always  fomewhat  ordinary,  and 
the  flefh  not  fufficiently  tranfparent.  In  this 
part  Correggio  added  fomething  to  Nature,  and 
did  rather  that  which  the  clare1  obfcure  required, 
than  that  which  is  truly  the  property  of  matter. 

Titian,  who  likewife  began  to  paint  in  the 
age  of  imitation,  and  ftudied  alio  in  oil  colours, 
was  foon  led  by  his  fenfibility  to  the  quality  of 
things.  Since  he  painted  figures,  as  well  as 
landfcapes  from  Nature,  he  acquired  from  that 
a  true  and  elfential  knowledge  ;  and  the  custom 
of  taking  portraits  ferved  him  as  the  highelt  cxer- 
cile,  becaufe  he  was  conftrained  to  paint  differ* 
ent  particular  and  minute  things,  as  alfo  differ- 
ent drapery,  and  other  things  of  grand,  forcible, 
and  vivid  colours ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to 
ltudv  the  method  to  accord  and  unite  well  all 
thofe  different  things.  And  fince  he  obferved, 
thatfuch  as  is  plealing  in  Nature,  might  eafily 
have  a  bad  effect  in  Painting,  thus  he  endea- 
voured to  imitate  Nature  to  perfection.  He 
comprehended,  that  in  Nature  are  to  be  found 
alfo  things  of  beautiful  and  vivid  colours,  but 
but  that  thefe  become  alfo  eafily  deltroyed  by 
reflection,  by  the  poroufnefs  of  their  body,  co- 
lour of  light,  and  other  fuch  things ;  as  alio  that 
in  all  objects  are  found  many  half  tints;  and  by 
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that  he  arrived  to  a  great  harmony  in  his  com- 
pofitions.  Lnftly,  he  difcovered,  that  in  Na- 
ture, every  thing  has  a  different  compofition, 
and  connexion  of  tranfparency  of  repletion, 
of  fmoothnefs,  &c.  ajid  that  every  thing  has  its 
tint  and  different  fecurity ;  from  whence  he 
fought  in  the  imitation  of  that  divcrfity,  the 
perfection  of  the  Art,  and  he  found  it  alfo  by  a 
conftant  and  continual  imitation  of  Nature. 

1  At  laft  he  took  from  each  part  the  moft  of 
the  whole,  that  is,  he  made  entirely  of  half 
tint,  that  Hem  which  had  naturally  much  half 
tint,  and  he  made  almoft  entirely  without  fuch 
tint  that  which  had  little ;  thus  the  red  almoft 
without  tint,  and  the  fame  in  all  the  other  co- 
lours, (but  always  imitating  truth).  From 
thence  arrifes  in  his  works  the  grand  tafte  of  co- 
louring, in  a  manner,  that  in  that  refpeet,  he  is 
the  moft  excellent  and  trueft  model  of  imi- 
tation. 

He  found  by  the  diftinftion  of  principal  co- 
lours, alfo  the  principal  mafs,  fuch  as  Raphael 
found  in  Deiign,  and  Correggio  in  clare 
obfeureo 
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CHAP.  IV. 

CONSIDERATIONS  UPON  THE  COMPOSITION 
OF  RAPHAEL,  CORREGGIO,  AND  TITIAN. 

Wishing  to  treat  of  Compofition,  or  be  it  of 
the  union  of  figures,  I  may  juftly  begin  with 
Raphael,  and  it  is  not  necetiary,  that  on  this 
occaiion  I  fhould  make  an  excufe,  or  jultifica- 
tion,  fince  that  was  his  peculiar  part.  Raphael 
who  was  brought  up  near  the  truth,  fought  it 
in  himfelf,  and  found  it  united  with  exprefsion. 
He  began  with  the  greatelt  innocence,  and  was 
in  the  beginning,  cold,  though  true,  until  ma- 
turity of  years  difcovercd  to  him  more  lively  im- 
prefsions.  His  genius,  which  I  have  faid  on 
another  occaiion  to  be  philofopbical,  was  moved 
only  by  that  which  has  exprefsion.  He  felt 
more  the  virtues  than  the  vices  of  human  nature: 
(except,  as  it  is  faid,  one  only  vice).  He  was 
made  for  truth,  which  could  not  elevate  it- 
felt  above  him.  He  fought  the  beft  in  man, 
but  could  not  entirely  abandon  humanity,  with 
the  happy  fuccefs  of  the  ancient  Grecian 
Painters.  Their  genius  hovered  between  the 
heavens  and  the  earth ;  but  Raphael  pro^ 
ceeded  with  fublimity,  and  majefty  on  earth 
alone.  He  received  the  firft  idea  of  figurative 
exprefsion,  when  he  faw  the  works  of  Ma- 
facci,  and  the  cartons  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
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According  to  thern  he  conficlered  Nature  in  all 
its  effence,  and  principally  the  pafsions  of  the 
mind,  aiid  how  thefe  influence  the  body.  When 
Raphael  invented  and  compofed  any  painting, 
he  thought  firft  of  the  who(e  of  its  fignificance, 
that  is,  of  what  it  ought  to  reprefent;  then 
in  how  many  different  attitudes  man  could  be 
painted,  and  which  would  be  the  ftrongeft,  and 
which  would  be  the  lighteft;  which  would  be 
the  proper  to  this,  or  to  that  man  ;  how  many 
and  what  men  he  could  introduce  in  fuch  a 
painting,  and  in  what  fituation  each  ought  to  be 
arranged;  that  is,  at  what  diftance  from  the 
principal  obje£t,  to  exprefs  this  or  that  fenti- 
ment;  and  thus  he  judged  alfo  if  fuch  painting 
Would  become  large  or  fmall.  If  it  were  large,  he 
thought  what  relation  the  principal  hifiory  or 
exprefsion  of  the  principal  group  would  have 
with  the  other  figures ;  if  the  hiftory  were  mo- 
mentary, or  of  duration ;  if  in  this  defcriptioil 
it  were  fufficiently  exprefsive;  if  any  anterior 
ja6tion  had  relation  with  the  prefent,  or  if  to  that 
followed  quickly*  any  other  event;  if  it  were  a 
tranquil  and  fimple  ftory,  or  extraordinary  vio- 
lent, cheerful,  or  confufed;  tragically  fimple  or 
tragically-confufed. 

Aftei^  having  thought  of  all  thefe,  lie  then 
chofe  of  the  moft  neceflary,  and  accordingly 
that,  regulated  his  principal  idea,  which  he 
conduced  fufficiently  clear  and  intelligible. 
Then  he  gradually  arranged  all  the  ideas  ac- 
cording to  their  dignity,  placing  always  the 
moft  neceflary  before  thofe  which  were  lefs  fo, 
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and  from  thence  lie  deduced  that  if  in  fuch  a 
work  any  thing  was  wanting,  it  was  only  the 
It  ait  important,  and  never  the  moft  beautiful 
or  neceilary.  In  other  Painters  to  the  contrary, 
one  lees  that  very  often  is  wanting  the  neceffary 
part,  and  that  they  have  itudied  grace  only  in  the 
fuperfluous.  When  therefore  he  began  to  think 
of  the  particular  figures,  he  did  not  apply  him- 
felf,  as  many  others  have  done,  firft  to  the  beau- 
tiful attitude,  and  afterwards  to  confider  if  that 
figure  were  apt  and  proper  to  his  hiftory ;  but  he 
reflected  immediately  in  what  fituation  man 
would  be  found  if  he  were  truly  affected  by  the 
pafsions  which  were  there  reprefented ;  then  he 
confidered  what  fentiments  man  muft  firft  have 
had  in  that  event,  and  laftly  in  what  exprefsions 
they  ought  to  be  reprefented,  and  of  what  parts 
and  members  he  had  occafion  to  convey  his  idea. 
To  thefe  then  he  gave  the  greateft  motion  and 
aftion,  by  leaving  dormant  all  the  reft.  From 
this  it  proceeds  that  in  Raphael  one  often  fees 
attitudes  entirely  fimple  and  ftreight,  which  ne- 
verthelefs  appear  to  be  as  beautiful  in  their  fitua- 
tion as  thofe  in  the  greateft  motion;  becaufe  afim- 
pie  figure  with  out  action  has  perhaps  an  exprefsion 
appertaining  to  the  inward  man,  that  is  the  foul; 
and  the  ether  of  much  action,  ought  to  repre- 
fent  only  an  external  motion.  In  this  manner, 
Raphael  reflected  in  every  work,  of  each 
group,  figure,  member,  and  each  part  of  a 
member,  and  even  of  the  hair,  and  drapery, 
as  I  lhall  fpeak  of  in  another  place.  He  con- 
veyed in  his  hiftory  the  internal  emotions.  .  In 
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one  of  his  fpeaking  figures  one  fees  alfo  by  the 
face  if  he  fpeaks  with  tranquility,  refentment, 
or  with  heat:  in  a  thinking  figure  of  his,  one 
difcovers  what  he  thinks,  and  in  all  the  pafsiofis 
which  have  great  exprefsion,  one  fees  if  it  be  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  or  end  of  that  emotion. 
One  could  write  an  entire  book  refpe6ting  the 
exprefsion  of  Raphael.    I  know  however,  that 
the  little  which  I  have  faid  will  be  fufficient  for 
thofe  who  know  how  to  think  for  themfelves: 
and  that  it  is  alfo  too  much  for  thofe  who  do  not 
wilh  to  take  the  pains  to  apply  themfelves  to 
that  fubject.    I  do  not  wrrite  for  fuch  perfons, 
as  I  know  they  will  not  read,  or  cannot  com* 
prchend  the  fpirit  of  thefe  reflections.   Nor  can 
alfo  the  idle  perfon  complain  of  not  having  had 
the  works  of  Raphael  to  ihidy ;  fince  thofe  who 
know  how  to  think,  and  have  not  the  conve- 
nience of  feeing  him  in  the  original,  will  find 
him  in  the  Engravings  of  Mark  Anthony,  of 
Auguftino  Veneziano,  and  of  others,  who  al- 
though fomewhat  feeble,  are  however  always 
fufficient  for  thofe  who  have  a  defire  to  learn ; 
and  thofe  who  do  not  thus  learn,  would  not  even 
if  they  had  before  their  eyes  all  the  originals  of 
Raphael,  and  all  the  beauties  of  Nature.  Thefe 
are  in  that  part  condemned  to  ignorance,  I  con- 
clude that  Raphael  has  arrived  to  great  Tafte  in 
Exprefsion,  by  having  rejected  all  the  ufelefs  and 
infignificant  parts ;  and  all  that  which  he  has  1 
placed  in  his  works,  he  has  chofen  in  fuch  a  man* 
ner  that  it  becomes  as  ufeful  and  neceflary  to  the 
fubjecSt  as  meat  and  drink  to  an  entertainment. 
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Correggio  whofe  genius  was  formed  from 
grace,  could  not  endure  things  of  fuch  ex- 
prefsion.  The  powerful,  the  fad,  the  exprefsive 
in  him,  are  like  children's  tears,  which  foon  are 
converted  into  laughter ;  and  his  anger  is  like 
that  of.  a  beautiful  miftrefs.  His  genius 
always  flowed  in  grateful  and  pleafing  fenti- 
ments,  and  never  flumbered,  bv  reafon  of  the 
fenlible  pleafure  which  it  experienced.  In  all 
things  which  he  had  to  reprefent,  one  never 
finds  any  effort  except  that  to  pleafe.  The 
powerful  ftyle  was  to  him  an  horror.  He  was 
the  firit  who  invented  paintings  with  other  ob- 
jects befides  that  of  Truth  ;  and  none  before  him 
has  ever  taken  the  beauty  of  appearance  as  the 
principal  view  of  a  work  in  painting. 

The  narrow  limits  of  his  antecelTors  were  for 
him  too  confined,  and  finding  the  grandeur  of 
the  parts  of  clare  obfcure,  he  broke  the  bounda- 
ries of  their  fweliing  floods,  and  carried  his  fpec- 
tators  to  afea  of  pleafure.  Thus  his  Graces,  like 
attractive  Syrens,  have  fedqeed  fome  painters, 
and  caft  them  away  on  the  fhore  of  error; 
becaufe  whoever  imitates  his  figures  without  his 
fentiments,  will  not  find  the  good  or  the  beauti- 
ful, either  for  themfelyes  or  for  others.  Correggio 
began  bv  imitating  Nature  and  his  mailers; 
but  he  did  not  continue  a  long  time  that  mode. 
It  was  natural  to  him  to  evitate  any  limited  thing. 
In  his  firfi  idea  it  appears  that  he  only  thought 
of  expoling  to  the  eyefomething  pleafing.  His 
inventions  are  formed  only  by  way  of  fenti- 
fuent,  and  not  by  way  of  reflection.  He  fought 
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to  reprefent  his  figures  in  a  manner  that  would 
mow  a  great  mafs  of  clare  obfeure,  rather  than 
exprefsion,  the  grateful  excepted,  which  his  fen- 
fibility  often  found,  A  painter  will  here  con- 
elude  that  Correggio  poflefTed  a  graceful  and 
pleafing  taftc,  becaufe  he  always  avoided  thofe 
things  which  were  not  of  that  defcription ;  fo  that 
where  this  pleafing  part  will  have  a  good  effeeT, 
there  Correggio  is  to  be  imitated  ;  but  he  is  ini- 
mitable where  one  fearches  exprefsion.  I  ad- 
vife  therefore  all  painters  not  to  ftudy  Correggio 
if  they  have  not  fenfibility  like  him.  When  a 
painter,  in  the  mean  time  that  he  invents,  can 
transform  himfelf,  as  one  may  fay,  into  that 
which  he  would  wifh  to  imitate,  he  will  imitate 
well ;  if  he  cannot,  it  will  always  be  better  to 
follow  that  which  he  feels  of  himfelf. 

Titian  had  generally  little  fenfibility,  and  in- 
vented rather  according  to  the  general  rules  in 
ufe,  than  by  genius,  from  whence  he  is  not  to 
be  followed  in  that  part.  He  has  fometimcs  in- 
vented figures  beautiful  enough,  but  one  may 
believe  that  it  has  happened  more  from  chance 
than  fkill,  fince  it  is  prefently  by  the  fide  of 
one  that  is  low  and  ordinary. 
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CHAP.  V. 


CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  DRAPERY  OF  RA- 
PHAEL, CORREGGIO,  AND  TITIAN 

In  fpeaking  of  Drapery,  it  will  appear  ano- 
ther time,  that  I  ftudy  to  elogife  Raphael.  In 
the  beginning  he  followed  his  mafters  in  this 
part,  and  improved  himfelf  much  by  means  of 
the  works  of  Mafacci,  but  ftill  more  by  means  of 
thofe  of  Father  Bartholomy  of  St.  Mark.  Then, 
when  he  faw  the  works  of  the  ancients,  he  aban- 
doned entirely  the  fchool  of  his  mafters,  and 
availed  himfelf  of  the  rules  of  bas-relief  to  dif- 
pofe  naturally  the  drapery,  and  thus  he  acquired 
the  belt  Talte  in  his  folds.  He  obferved  that 
the  ancients  had  regarded  the  Drapery,  not  as 
a  principal  object,  but  as  accidental ;  that  they 
had  d relied,  but  not  hid  the  nudity  of  the  figures, 
that  thefe  were  covered,  not  with  rags,  but  with 
true  and  ufeful  linen;  neither  fmall  as  a  napkin, 
or  large  as  a  fhect,  but  made  according  to  the 
degree  of  fize,  and  action  of  each  figure.  He 
faw  that  the  ancients  made  the  folds  alfo  large 
upon  the  Jargeft  parts  of  the  human  body,  and 
that  they  did  notdifcompofe  thofe  faid  great  parts 
•with  any  thing  minute;  and  when  they  were  con- 
flrained  to  do  it  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
Drapery,  they  made  the  folds  fo  little  elevated, 
and  fo  fmall,  that  they  could  not  fignify  a  princi- 
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pal  part  Upon  fucli  examples  alio  he  made  the 
drapery  large,  that  is,  without  fuperfiuous  folds, 
and  placed  his  folding  in  the  joints  of  the  mem- 
bers, without  ever  taking  by  this  from  the  ef- 
fect of  the  figure.  He  regulated  the  form  of 
the  fold  according  to  the  naked  form  which  was 
under.  If  the  part  or  mufcle  was  large,  he 
made  alfo  a  large  mafs,  and  where  the  parts 
were  confined  and  abridged,  he  made  alfo  the 
lame  number  of  folds,  though  not  fo  large.  In 
his  belt  time  he  obferved  that  a  member  in  a 
loofe  drapery  ought  not  to  be  exprelled  but  in 
one  part ;  but  after  that  he  fometimes  marked 
it  at  two  parts  in  loofe  folds.  Where  the  drapery 
was  free,  that  is,  where  nothing  was  under,  he 
took  great  care  to  give  to  his  folds  the  fame 
iize  of  a  member,  but  he  marked  it  by  a  large 
aperture  and  plait,  or  in  a  form  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  member. 

In  his  drapery  he  did  not  fearch  all  the 
folds,  in  order  to  place  in  his  work  the  moft 
beautiful,  but  only  to  choofe  thofe  which 
were  adapted  ta  exprefs  the  nudity  which 
was  under.  He  made  the  form  of  thefe  as 
different  as  are  the  mufcles  of  the  human 
body:  none  were  round  or  fquare,  becaufe 
the  fquare  form  is  incompatible  with  folds,  ex- 
cept where  they  are  divided  and  form  two  tri- 
angles. He  had  likewife  the  folds  of  that  part 
which  was  near,  greater  then  of  that  part  which 
was  remote.  To  any  guarded  part  he  did  not 
make  the  folds  long,  nor  to  a  long  part  plaits 
ftiort  and  triangular.    He  made  the  fold  and 
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aperture  great  only  upon  the  empty,  and  he 
never  placed  two  together  of  equal  greatnefs 
neither  by  way  of  clare  obfeure  in  the  elevation, 
or  in  the  contours  5  nor  alfo  of  equal  form  and 
force.  His  loofe  drapery  is  admirably  beautiful. 
One  beholds  in  the  fame,  that  the  general  caufe 
of  their  motion  is  the  air.  It  is  not  like  that  of 
other?,  drawn  or  fufpended,  but  each  fold  is  ira 
contrapofition  with  another  only  according  to 
the  liberty  and  nature  of  its  quality*  He  dif- 
covered  in  fome  parts  the  edges  of  the  drapery, 
to  denote  that  his  figures  were  not  dreiled  in 
facks.  All  his  folds  have  their  motives,  either 
by  their  proper  weight,  or  by  the  action  of  the 
members.  Sometimes  one  fees  in  what  poiition 
they  were  before  they  took  that  form,  and  one 
obferves,  that  he  even  ftudicd  exprefsion  in  that 
part. 'One  fee§  alfo  by  the  fold  of  a  leg  or  an  arm, 
whether  that  motion  was  either  before  or  be^ 
hind.  If  ever  a  member  was  contracted,  one 
could  judge  if  it  were  before  extended  ;  if  ex- 
tended, one  could  likewife  judge  if  it  were 
before  contracted.  Alfo  in  the  principal  mo* 
tion,  he  obferved  that  always  the  drapery  when 
it  covers  the  half  of  the  members,  leaves  the 
other  half  uncovered,  pafsing  obliquely,  and 
making  generally  a  triangular  form.  However, 
the  triangular  folds  are  natural,  becaufe  drapery 
being  contracted  at  one  fide,  extends  at  the 
other,  and  thus  produces  a  triangular  form.  If 
then  I  have  faid<  that  Raphael  like  the  ancients, 
has  regarded  drapery  as  a  thing  accidental,  by 
that  one  ought  to  understand,  that  he  coropre- 
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hended  man  and  the  motion  of  his  members  to 
be  the  fole  motive  of  the  iufpenfion  of  the  ray- 
ments  with  which  he  is  covered,  and  of  the  va- 
riety of  their  folds ;  from  whence  he  conduced 
the  fame  to  their  caufe,  by  regulating  them  ac- 
cording to  that  which  they  required,  and  be- 
lieved it  neceffary  to  hide,  and  not  to  make  ap- 
pear in  them  any  diligence  in  the  choice  :  thefe 
reflections  will  be  fufficient  of  him,  for  whoever 
would  with  to  ftudy  his  works*  and  to  confront 
With  them  what  I  have  here  faid* 

As  Raphael  dire6ted  every  thing  towards  the 
Tafte  of  exprefsion  ;  thus  alfo  Corrcggio  had  al* 
ways  in  view  in  his  drapery*  that  of  pleafing. 
He  quickly  abandoned  the  cuftom  of  his  prede- 
ceilbfs,  and  fince  he  painted  moftly  upon  fmall 
models,  which  he  dreffed  in  rags,  and  even  with 
papers,  thus  he  ftudied  the  mafs,  and  in  this 
the  gracefulnefs,  rather  than  the  juftnefs  of  each 
plait;  from  whence  it  is  that  in  this  drapery, 
one  fees,  although  grand  and  airy,  a  bad  fold- 
ing- -.  . 

When  fometimes  he  painted  from  Nature,  he 

did  not  make  a  good  choice  in  the  folds,  and 
often  hid  or  deftroyed  with  them,  the  naked 
figure.  Otherwife  he  made  them  beautiful, 
or  at  leaft  of  rich  colours ;  and  often  alfo  ob- 
fcure,  in  order  to  render  the  fleih  more  lucid 
and  clean 

As  Titian  was  in  all  things  worthy  of  imitation, 
he  was  therefore  very  excellent  in  drapery.  He 
painted  it  fufificiently  beautiful,  and  with  great 
truth,  in  colours  clear  and  brilliant,  and  among 
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other  things,  he  made  the  linen  very  glofly  and 
clear,  but  the  whole  without  choice  of  folds  ; 
for  which  reafon  he  did  not  difcover  true  Na- 
ture, and  is  not  to  be  imitated  in  that  part. 


CHAP.  VI. 


CONSIDERATIONS  UPON  THE  HARMONY  OF 
RAPHAEL,  CORREGGIO  AND  TITIAN. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Harmony  of  thefe 
three  great  mailers ;  and  here  alfo,  were  it 
not  to  follow  the  order  once  eftablifhed,  I  fhould 
be  almolt  iilent  on  the  part  of  Raphael.  As 
he  never  dedicated  himfelf  to  any  particular 
thought  of  pleafing,  but  only  to  exprefsion, 
thus  he  did  very  little  in  that  part ;  and  if  fuch 
is  to  be  found  in  his  works,  it  is  derived  rather 
from  the  imitation  of  Nature,  than  from  any 
particular  knowledge. 

Correggio  to  the  contrary,  is  oppofitely  diftin- 
guiihed.  In  the  mean  time  that  he  fought  to 
pleafe  and  could  not  endure  too  much  bril- 
liancy, he  formed  alfo  Harmony  the  parent 
of  pleafure,  and  the  offspring  of  a  tender  fen- 
iibility,  nor  coniiits  in  any  thing  more  than 
the  art  of  finding  a  medium  between  two  dif- 
ferent things,  as  well  in  Defign,  as  clare  ob- 
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fcure  and  colouring.  From  whence  Correggio, 
as  I  have  faid  in  the  conliderations  upon  Delign, 
avoided  all  angles,  and  made  all  his  contours 
terpentine.  An  angle  is  a  conjunction  of  two 
ftreight  lines,  and  this  was  a  thing  infufferablc 
to  our  Correggio  ;  on  which  account  he  gave 
them  a  curve,  and  in  that  manner  made  his 
contours  harmonious.  In  the  fame  manner  he  in- 
troduced, the  half  of  clare  obfcure  and  colour- 
ing. Befides  that,  he  obferved  better  than  anv 
other  Painter,  that  the  eyes  after  fome  effort 
require  repofe ;  for  that  reafon,  when  he  had 
placed  in  its  fituation  any  lively,  beautiful,  or 
very  powerful  colour;  he  then  did  a  piece  of 
half  tint,  before  pafsing  again  to  thofe  colours, 
which  he  did  always  gradually,  and  with 
lefs  force  in  the  beginning  than  at  the  end,  in  a 
manner,  that  the  eye  of  the  fpe6tator  is  con- 
ducted as  by  different  degrees,  from  one 
lively  and  fplendid  object  to  another  ;  a  paf- 
fage  grateful  and  pleating,  like  his  who  fleeps 
and  is  awakened  by  the  found  of  harmonious  in- 
ftruments. 

When  I  fay  that  Correggio  has  paffed  from 
the  powerful  to  the  tender,  and  from  this  to  the 
medium,  I  intend  to  denote,  that  one  can 
thus  without  obftacle  pafs  quickly  from  fatigue 
to  repofe,  but  not,  without  faftidioufnefs,  from 
repofe  to  fatigue.  One  may  alfo  demand  from 
what  motive  I  have  begun  with  the  powerful, 
and  not  rather  with  the  medium,  which  I  have 
placed  at  the  laft  :  I  reply,  that  it  ought  to  be 
the  confideration  of  a  Painter,  to  begin  always 
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by  the  anterior  part  of  a  Painting,  by  pafsing 
from  thence  to  that  which  is  behind  ;  or  rather 
bv  the  primary  object,  then  turning  from  hand 
to  hand  towards  the  fides ;  and  lince  the  pow- 
erful, the  beautiful,  and  the  important  in 
Painting  ought  always  to  be  found  in  front,  or 
in  the  principal  fituation  of  the  hiftory;  thus  I 
have  thought  fit  to  begin  with  the  powerful  ; 
and  as  the  whole  flaould  appear  as  done  for  the 
principal  object,  the  Painter  ought  to  give  it  the 
beft  appearance,  and  to  embellilh  it  only  with 
the  remains ;  from  whence  the  primary  objeft 
ought  to  contain  exprefsion,  and  the  others 
reft :  this  Correggio  obferved  in  the  perfection 
of  his  colouring,  and  clare  obfcure  ;  but  in  De- 
flgn  he  made  abufe  of  harmony,  and  of 
pleafmg.  However  he  it  is  to  be  excufed, 
-  becaufe  Defign  is  not  that  part  which  he  mod 
required  for  harmony.  We  are  however  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  all  that  gracefulnefs  and  har- 
monioufnefs  which  Painting  was  deprived  of  be- 
fore his  time.  He  has  the  honour  to  be  in  that 
part,  not  only  the  inventor,  but  alfo  in 
the  execution  he  arrived  to  a  higher  degree  than 
any  other,  nor  has  he  ever  yet  been  iurpaiTed. 
In  thisrefpect  he  is  by  himfelf;  nor  is  there  him 
who  can  compare  with  him.  I  would  fpeak  of 
him  alone  in  this  if  I  had  not  promifed 
to  treat  of  all  the  three  profeiTors  throughout 
the  principal  parts  of  the  Art ;  for  which  reafoq 
it  is  necetfary  to  fay  fomething  of  Titian. 

Titian  polTeffed  alfo  a  kind  of  Harmony,  but 
it  appeared  in  his  works  by  way  of  imitation  of 
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Nature.  There  is  not  in  him  as  in  Correggio, 
a  graduate  reflection  of  that  part :  however 
he  is  afsilted  in  uniformity,  by  the  means  g{ 
which  lie  appears  harmonious. 


CHAP.  VII, 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  TASTE  OF  THE  AN  CI* 
ENTS,  AND  THEIR  INTENTIONS  IN  THE 
CHOICE  OF  lT-}  LIKEWISE  THAT  OF  THE 
MODERNS. 

Since  every  Painter  has  chofe  fome  parti- 
cular thing  in  the  purfuit  of  perfection,  thus 
alfo  have  the  Ancients.  Among  all  the  Paint- 
ers who  have  lived  fince  the  polite  Arts  have 
been  almoft  found  anew,  one  obferves  a  uni- 
verfal  caufe,  and  one  fole  inclination  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  the  imitation  of  Nature  :  this  is 
the  principal  aim  of  all,  with  the  fole  diftinc- 
tion,  that  they  have  fought  it  by  different 
ways.  In  the  fame  manner  alfo  am6ng  an- 
cient Grecian  Painters,  notwithftanding  their 
diverfity,  there  was  one  principal  view,  but 
much  more  fublime  than  that  of  the  moderns. 
Exalting  their  ideas  even  to  the  fame  perfection, 
they  took  the  medium  between  the  higheft  per- 
fection, and  humanity;  that  is  to  fay,  they 
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took  true  Beauty  for  their  principal  object,  con- 
tenting themfelves  to  take  from  truth  only 
Exprefsion :  for  that  reafon,  Beauty  is  to  be 
found  in  all  their  works.  Among  all  the  parts 
of  exprefsion,  none  were  fo  powerful  as  to  pre- 
dominate over  Beauty. 

I  think,  therefore;  I  am  empowered  to  call 
the  Tafte  of  the  ancients  that  of  Beauty  and 
perfection ;  and  fince  nine  mixed  with  water 
preferves  always  the  flavour -of  wine,  thus  their 
works,  although  deteriorated  by  humanitv, 
conferve  always  the  talte  of  perfection,  and  for 
that  reafon  are  called  perfect.  The  works  of 
the  ancients  are  in  themfelves  very  different 
with  regard  to  bounty  and  exprefsion,  but  not  in 
Tafte.  We  have  three  principal  clafles  of  the 
ancient  monuments  of  the  Arts  ;  that  is  to  fav, 
in  all  the  llatues  which  have  remained,  are  three 
different  degrees  of  Beauty.  The  moll:  inferior 
of  thefe  ftatues  have  alio  in  them  great  Talte, 
but  only  in  the  parts  of  pure  necefsity ;  thofe  of 
the  fecond  clafc,  not  only  in  the  neceflary  parts, 
but  alfo  in  the  ufeful ;  and  finally  thofe  of  the 
firft  and  fublime  clafs,  contain  the  neceflary, 
ufeful,  and  even  the  fuperfluous,  and  are  there- 
fore perfectly  beautiful.  Beauty  being  there- 
fore in  itlelf  nothing  more  than  the  perfec- 
tion of  each  idea,  for  that  reafon  is  called  beau- 
tiful as  much  in  the  thing  vifible  as  invifible, 
that  which  is  the  moft  perfect ;  therefore  it  is 
necefiarv  to  view  in  the  fame  manner,  alfo  the 
works  of  the  ancients;  that  is,  that  their  Beauty 
confifb  not   always  in  one,  and  the  fame 
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part,  but  that  the  chofen  part  be  reprefented 
perfectly.  The  ftatues  of  the  molt  fublime 
degree,  are  the  Laocoon  and  the  Torfo  of  Bel- 
vedere, and  the  Gladiator  of  Borghefe.  ■  Of  this 
third  degree,  there  is  not  an  infinity  of  number, 
and  of  the  inferior  degree  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
make  mention.  The  great  profelibrs  among 
the  ancients,  were  more  fublime  in  their  ideas 
than  what  the  moderns  have  been,  and  alfo  in 
their  execution  they  were  more  grand  and  more 
happy,  bec&ufe  their  ideas  were  formed  upon  per- 
fection, and  in  the  execution  they  followed  not 
one  part  as  the  moderns  have  done,  but  the 
whole  of  Nature.  As  the  moderns  have  lhown 
in  one  work,  one  only  intention,  thus,  the  an- 
cients in  each  part,  mow  that  diverfity  of  in- 
tention with  which  Nature  has  been  formed. 
Among  the  moderns,  Correggio  loved  the  pieaf- 
ing  ftyle,  and  Raphael  the  exprefsive. 

Then  as  in  a  mufcle,  for  example,  the  ten- 
don is  more  exprefsive  than  the  fleih,  which 
however  is  more  pleating,  therefore  Raphael 
marked  more  the  tendon  than  the  flelh,  and 
Correggio  more  the  flelh  than  the  tendon.  The 
ancient  Grecians  however,  knew  how  to  unite 
the  one  and  the  other,  fince  they  knew  that  the 
tendons  as  well  as  the  rlefh,  have  each  their  dif- 
ferent beauties.  The  moderns  have  always 
fought  to  diminilh  one  part,  -in  order  to  aggran- 
dize the  other  :  the  Grecians  did  not  do  this, 
but  only  changed  thefe  parts  according  to  their 
exprefsion.  If  the  figure  were  human,  they 
adapted  to  it  all  that  which  appertains  to  the 
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property  and  quality  of  man.  If  on  the  con- 
trary it  w  ere  divine,  they  abandoned  the  human 
quality,  and  fought  only  divinity :  thus  they 
regulated  themfelvcs  according  to  the  different 
fignifi  cations. 

When  they  formed  a  man,  they  endeavoured 
not  to  leave  out  any  thing,  but  to  render  at  the 
fame  time  more  vifible  that  which  is  fieceffary 
to  exprefsion,  than  that  which  is  not  necef- 
fary. 

I  conclude  from  all  that  I  have  faid,  that  the 
Painter  who  would  wifh  to  obtain  a  good,  or  be 
it  the  beft  Tafte,  ought  to  learn  from  the  anci- 
ents the  Taste  of  Beauty,  from  Raphael  the 
Taste  of  Expression,  from  Corrcggio  that  of 
Pleasing,  and  of  Harmony,  and  from  Titian 
that  of  Truth  and  of  Colouring.  All  this 
therefore,  he  ought  to  feek  in  Nature,  becaufe 
that  which  I  have  written  or  explained  in  this 
work,  has  only  for  object  to  make  known  to  the 
beginners  of  the  Art,  the  touchftones  on  which 
they  ought  to  prove  and  examine  their  own 
Tafte  and  that  of  others,  in  order  not  to  de- 
ceive their  judgment.  As  the  models  of  which 
I  have  fpoken*  have  been  fo  many  times  imi- 
tated, without  any  having  been  able  to  furpafs 
them,  it  is  therefore  a  true  evidence,  that  thefe 
three  great  mafters  had  taken  the  right  road 
to  perfection ,  and  for  that  reafon  I  have  made 
ufe  of  them  for  example,  and  have  fliown 
the  manner  howr  to  know  and  imitate  them. 
He  who  will  labour  diligently,  and  reflect  fieri* 
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oufly  upon  what  I  have  faid,  will  find  his  day  of 
profit,  by  following  a  good  Taftc* 

*  ANNOTATION  BY  D'AZARA. 

Mengs  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the  Ancients  introduced  in 
their  compositions  tew  figures,  in  order  that  their  beauty  should 
not  be  too  comprehensible  and  manifest;  and  that  the  Moderns 
fill  their  Paintings  as  much  as  posssible,  that  one  may  less  discern 
their  defects.  The  Cortonian  School,  and  the  Neapolitan  which 
has  been  formed  after  it  (the  two  now  reigning  schools  in  Italy) 
have  for  rule  in  their  compositions,  to  fill  with  figures  and  objects 
a  great  space,  and  to  leave  nothing  of  open  field.  They  have  no 
regard  that  nothing  is  insignificant,  or  that  nothing  confounds  the 
composition ;  it  is  sufficient  that  the  attitudes  and  the  colours  form 
a  contrast,  and  have  what  they  call  an  effecr ;  thus,  it  is  not  ex- 
pression or  idea,  but  the  space  which  they  have  filled  that  prin- 
cipally occupies  their  minds.  I  have  seen  green  and  blue  faces 
in  the  paintings  of  Corrado,  because  he  thought  it  would  have  a 
wonderful  contrast  with  those  of  other  colours. 

As  this  is  a  new  thing,  they  have  likewise  invented  new  term", 
calling  themselves  Mac chinisti,  and  they  say  that  every  one 
who  composes  coherently  with  the  subject,  and  with  only  the  ne- 
cessary figures,  without  contortions,  and  without  caricature,  will 
be  a  cold,  and  inanimate  painter,  deprived  of  fire  and  talent. 
Lastly  in  that,  as  in  other  things,  has  prevailed  a  certain  spirit 
over  judgement,  and  Taste  is  therefore  become  corrupted. 

It  will  aid  this  proposition  to  recount  a  passage  of  Leon  Bat- 
ttsta  Alberti  in  his  treatise  upon  painting,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  although  that  Author  wrote  when  the  Arts  in  Italy  were  yet 
in  their  infancy,  yet  he  gives  us  to  understand,  that  reason  tri- 
umphs always  when  pr-eocupation  does  not  stifle  it. 

He  says  thus.  44  And  certainly  I  blame  those  painters  who  by 
u  wishing  to  appear  copious,  and  because  they  do  not  wish  that 
44  any  void  should  remain,  for  this  reason  do  not  follow  any  regu- 
44  lar  composition,  but  disperse  the  whole  confusedly  and  disso- 
14  lutely;  from  whence  it  appears  that  the  history  does  not  treat 
44  of  one  action  only,  but  makes  a  tumult ;  and  therefore  he  who 
u  principally  wishes  dignity  in  his  history,  should  study  unity. 
"  So  that  as  few  words  carry  majesty  in  a  prince,  provided  his 
44  will  and  commandments  be  understood,  thus  in  History,  a  small 
44  number  of  bodies  are  sufficient  to  convey  dignity,  and  if  varied 
<4  to  produce  Grace.  I  hate  unity  in  History,  nevertheless  I  do  not 
44  praise  more  copiousness*  which  is  far  from  dignity.  Certainly 
44  in  History,  that  pleases  me  much,  which  I  see  observed  by  the 
44  comic  and  tragic  poets,  who  represent  the  fable  with  as  few 
44  personages  as  possible." 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  desire  not  to  be  interpreted  finiftroufly,  but 
with  due  difcretion,  upon  the  judgment  which 
I  have  formed  on  thete  three  great  men.  When 
I  have  fakl  of  them  refpeetively  that  they  did 
not  pofftfs  this  or  that  part,  it  ought  to  be 
underftood  in  comparifon  with  the  other  parts 
of  which  they  were  in  full  poffefsion  ;  or  rather 
in  proportion  to  others  of  theirs  which  abounded 
in  fttch  parts. 

In  the  fame  fenfe  ought  to  be  underftood  the 
filence  which  I  oblerve  on  the  Beauties  of  many 
other  great  men,  and  the  little  efteem  with 
which  I  appear  to  speak  of  them.  Such  is  cer- 
tainly not  my  intention ;  and  fuch  like  expref- 
fions  ferve  me  only  to  make  my  readers  com- 
prehend the  difference  there  is  in  Genius's,  al- 
though each  may  be  beautiful  in  their  kind. 
Every  one  knows  well  that  no  human  operation 
is  fo  egregious,  that  it  cannot  be  carried  to  a 
higher  degree.  I  conduct  my  readers  to  the 
cleareii  fource  that  any  painter  can  have  tafted  ; 
its  waters  are  the  moit  pure  and  limpid,  but 
this  does  not  hinder  that  the  quantity  which 
icrftters  from  its  fall,  and  is  gathered  in  vafes, 
Should  not  be  equally  good  to  quench  the  thirit. 
Wfajpn  I  fay  that  all  the  Painters  after  thefe 
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three  have  only  poflefled  fepnratc  parts  of  their 
refpe6live  perfections,  I  do  not  mean  by  that 
to  depreeiate  the  one,  hut  only  to  praise  and 
exalt  in  the  higheft  degree  the  merits  of  the 
others.  In  the  fame  manner  when  I  criticife 
the  colouring  and  harmony  of  Raphael,  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  properly  bafl,  but  that  it  is 
not  in  comparifon  with  that  of  Correggio  and 
Titian ;  fmce  the  fame  Raphael  would  be  alio 
in  thefe  parts  fufficiently  beautiful  when  com- 
pared to  Michael  Angelo,  Giulio  Romano,  or 
even  with  Caracci.  As  is  alfo  Correggio  in  defign 
and  drapery,  becaufe  when  compared  with  Tin- 
toretto  in  the  one,  or  with  Kubens  or  Giordano  in 
the  other,  he  will  always  remain  excellent. 
And  laftiy  the  clare  obfeure  of  Titian  is  poor 
only  when  compared  to  that  of  Correggio,  but 
becomes  great  when  compared  to  that  of  others ; 
and  preeifely  for  that -are  thefe  three  the  great- 
eft  matters ;  fince  they  were  great  in  all  parts, 
and  in  fome  excellent,  and  incomparable.  They 
had  different  taftes,  becaufe  they  chofe  different 
objedts.  Raphael  had  the  Tafte  of  Exprefsion, 
Correggio  that  of  Pleafing,  and  Titian  that  of 
Truth:  each  made  his  choice.  As  thefe  three 
Painters  generally  fought  Truth ;  they  have 
very  often  met,  becaufe  the  whole,  as  well  in 
exprefsion  as  in  pleafing,  is  found  in  Nature,  and 
they  form  refpeftively  a  different  tafte,  only, 
becaufe  they  do  not  mix,  as  nature  does,  every 
thing  together;  but  each  chofe  his  particular 
part  from  the  whole.  Then,  when  by  means  of 
imitating  nature,  they  fometimes  found  one  part 
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refpe6tively  proper  to  another,  without  being 
contrary  to  the  principal  obje6t,  they  formed 
it  beautiful  although  it  was  not  their  peculiar 
part.  From  whence  it  comes  that  Raphael  has 
fometimes  painted  as  pleafing  as  Correggio,  and 
with  as  much  truth  as  Titian.  Correggio  fome- 
times  almoft  as  well  as  Raphael,  and  as  true  as 
Titian ;  and  by  turns  Titian  has  defigned  like 
Raphael  and  pleafed  like  Correggio,  This  be- 
ing therefore  in  the  works  of  all  the  three  an 
event  rather  rare,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  de- 
termine their  Tafte  in  conformity  to  their  prin- 
cipal parts. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

THE  TREATISE  UPON  BEAUTY 

BY 

ANTHONY  RAPHAEL  MENGS. 


MENGS  compofed  this  Treatife  before  he 
went  to  Spain,  and  this  was  his  firft  litera- 
ry production,  which  was  printed  in  German, 
the  language  in  which  it  was  written;  and  fince 
Beauty  was  his  favourite  object  through  life,  he 
continued  to  meditate  upon  it  always,  as  we 
mail  fee  by  his  following  works. 

In  theory  and  in  practice  no  one  has  ever 
known  how  to  difcern  and  to  exprefs  Beauty 
better  than  Mengs,  but  in  the  theory  he  had 
adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Platonians  upon 
the  origin  of  that  fublime  quality,  perfuaded  by 
the  metaphyfics  of  his  friend  Winkelman.  My 
ideas  have  always  been  very  different  from  thofe 
of  thefe  two  friends,  and  I  have  thought  of  ex- 
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prefsing  them  apart,  fo  that  the  Reader,  con- 
fronting the  different  opinions,  can  conceive 
better  the  object  of  which  we  treat.  It  nei- 
ther adds  or  takes  from  Beauty  to  difcourfe 
differently  upon  its  origin :  this  does  not  take 
from  it  that  which  it  really  is. 

To  form  thefe  my  obfervations  I  have  always 
profited  of  the  works  of  Mengs,  and  what 
I  have  drawn  from  his  converfation  during  many 
years  of  the  moft  intimate  and  intrinfic  friend- 
fhip,  for  which  reafon  I  proteft  ingenuoufly, 
that  whatever  might  be  found  valuable  in  thefe 
difcourfes,  is  all  from  Mengs ;  and  the  worth- 
lefs  parts  will  be  afTuredly  mine. 
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OBSERVATIONS,  &c. 


C  H  A  Pi  L 


OF  THE  VARIOUS  OPINIONS  UPON  BEAUTY 

AN  infinite  number  of  people  have  written 
upon  Beauty,  and  yet  I  believe  we  are 
very  far  from  knowing  what  it  really  is.  Plato 
w  ho  treats  largely  upon  it,  gives  it  but  little  ex- 
planation, and  his  Dialogue  Hippias  defigned 
to  explain  what  beauty  is,  appears  rather  to  have 
been  written  to  prove  what  it  is  not.  In  other 
places  he  inclines  to  give  a  real  exiftence  to  that 
quality,  as  he  gives  generally  to  all  his  ideas. 
The  Graces,  the  Mufes,  and  all  the  train  of  Gre- 
cian poetry  have  the  fame  origin  and  the  fame 
exiftence.  The  fyftem  of  the  fame  Plato  is  (till 
more  ingenious  as  marked  by  Mengs,  which  is, 
that  our  fouls  had  their  being  before  they  were 
united  to  the  body,  and  that  then  they  had 
known  all  things:  that  matter  had  abforbed 
that  fcience;  and  that  when  we  learn,  we 
only  remember  that  which  we  knew  in  our  firft 
ftate  :  and  fince  we  then  knew  pofitive  Beauty, 
we  now  remember  it  when  it  is  revifed  in  rrm- 
vol.  i.  Y 
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terial  objects.  Pity  that  a  fyftem  fo  ingenious 
be  not  true  ! 

Saint  Auftin  who  wasfo  Platonic,  was  faid  to 
be  the  author  of  a  treatife  upon  Beauty  which 
is  loft.  One  difcovers,  notwithstanding,  by 
what  he  has  faid  in  other  works,  that  he  be- 
lieved it  a  correfpondence  of  parts  with  the 
whole  to  form  a  unity.    Omnis  porro  pul- 

CHRITUDINIS  FORMA  UNITAS  EST.     Thofe  who 

are  initiated  in  the  myftery  of  numbers,  will  un- 
derftand  perhaps  what  this  fignifies. 

Wolf  and  the  Leibnitians,  who  have  not  al- 
ways known  how  to  dream  with  the  charms  of 
the  Platonians,  fay,  that  the  beautiful  is  all  that 
which  pleafes,  and  that  which  difpleafesis  ugly. 
One  cannot  confound  more  grofsly  the  caufe 
with  the  effeft,  than  by  confounding  the  beauti- 
ful with  the  pleafing. 

Others  pretend,  that  Beauty  confifts  in  Va- 
riety, Unity,  Order  and  Proportion. 
This  is  to  pretend  to  explain  one  abftracted  thing 
by  another  ftill  more  fo;  for  lince  Beauty  is  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend,  not  lefs  fo,  is  regula- 
rity, order,  &c. 

The  fyftem  of  Hutchinfon  and  of  his  followers, 
who  have  imagmed  an  internal  fentiment,  by 
which  they  believe  we  difcover  Beauty  as  the 
eve  difcovers  colours,  appears  to  me  the  pooreft, 
and  the  lealt  ingenious  fyftem  of  the  whole. 
It  refemblcs  the  refearch  of  thofe  little  poets, 
who  not  knowing  how  to  raife  naturally  the  in- 
tricacies of  a  Tragedy,  have  recourfeto  miracle. 
According  to  the  rules  of  thefe  philofophers,  it  is 
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neceflary  to  create  as  many  internal  fentimcnts 
as  there  are  abltracled  ideas  which  enter  into 
the  brain.  Virtue,  Juitice,  Order,  8cc.  have 
their  particular  organs,  by  which  they  are  in- 
troduced into  the  foul  the  fame  as  Beauty, 

The  efTay  on  Beauty  by  Father  Andrew  the 
Jefuit,  who  the  celebrated  Diderot  found  fo 
juft,  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  explained  Beauty 
better  than  others.  He  divides  it  and  fubdivides 
it ;  and  laftly  fays  nothing  more,  than  that  its 
different  claffes  confift  in  regularity,  order, 
proportion,  &c.  all  which  is  in  fubftance  to 
explain  the  obfeure  by  what  is  more  obfeure. 
If  the  Father  Andres  will  define  order  as  a 
beautiful  thing,  he  will  have  the  fame  rea- 
fon  to  define  Beauty  as  an  ordinate  thing. 

The  above  cited  Mr.  Diderot  after  having 
dealt  out  many  fyftems  upon  Beauty,  propofes 
finally  his  own  ;  but  I  fear  that  he  will  become 
a  wreck  upon  the  fame  more  which  he  has  him- 
felf  pointed  out.  Were  I  to  entertain  myfelf  in 
analizing  his  ideas,  I  mould  be  diverted  ufelefsJy 
from  my  fubje6l :  It  will  be  fufticient  therefore 
to  give  a  glance  to  the  refult  of  ail  his  fyftem  ; 
which  is  the  following  :  *f  Beautiful  to  me,  is 
"  all  that  which  contains  in  itfelf  any  thing,  to 
"  excite  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  relation,  and 
"  with  relation  to  me,  all  that  which  excites 
"  this  idea."  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  what 
fublimity  is  to  be  found  in  this  definition. 

In  a  little  work  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
publifhed  at  Rome,  dedicated  to  Mengs,  the 
origin  of  Beauty  is  attributed  to  felf-love :  but 
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in  this  manner  one  only  reverfes  the  idea  ;  be- 
caufe  Beauty  is  a  quality  inherent  to  a  beautiful 
object,  and  never  to  theperfon  who  receives  the 
imprefsion. 

If  Beauty  be  defineable,  no  one  in  my  opi- 
nion could  have  approached  it  nearer  than 
Cicero;  but  the  fimplicity  of  his  exprefsion  will 
not,  perhaps,  have  met  the  tafte  of  thofe  who 
wifh  to  fubtilize  every  thing.  The  Beauty  of 
the  body,  fays  this  great  man,  confifts  in  an 
exael  proportion  of  members,  united  to  a  foft  co- 
louring.   Et  ut  corporis  estquaedam  ap- 

TA  FIGURA  MEMBRORUM  CUM  COLORIS  QUA- 
DAM  SUAVITATE,  EAQUE  DICITUR  PULCHRITU  - 
DO;  SIC  IN  ANIMO  OPINIONUM  JUDICIORUMQUE 
ACQUABILITAS,   ET    CONSTANTIA,  CUM  FIR- 

MITATE  QUADAM  ET  STABILITATE  

PULCHRITUDO  VACATUR.  Cic  4.  Tufe. 

There  is  fcarce  an  author  who  has  treated  up- 
on this  fubjert,  that  has  not  had  a  particular  fyf- 
tem.  It  would  be  a  lofs  of  time  to  wiih  to  run 
over  the  whole.  It  will  perhaps  be  fufficient 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  diversity  of  their  opinions ; 
and  it  is  likewife  the  time  to  give  mine  upon 
that  fubje<5t  ;  but  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  only  to 
the  Beauties  relative  to  the  art  of  drawing. 

Mengs  in  his  youth  believed  Beauty  of  true 
and  real  exigence,  and  thought  to  be  able  to 
define  it;  but  he  knew  not  then  the  difficulty, 
and  contented  himfelf  afterwards  by  giving  fome 
ideas  of  its  effects,  I  fhall  explain  in  the  mean 
time,  that  which  I  believe  will  be  able  to  give 
jfomc  probability  of  a  fubje£t  fo  difficult. 
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C  H  A  P.  II. 

OF  THE  MANNER  BY  WHICH  ONE  MAY  CON- 
CEIVE WHAT  IS  BEAUTY. 

When  we  behold  a  body  which  anfwers  all 
its  functions  perfe6tly,  according  to  the  end  for 
which  it  has  been  created,  we  call  it  a  found 
body.  Making  the  idea  general,  we  call 
health  the  ftate  of  that  body.  The  word 
health  cannot  exprefs  more  than  an  abftraft- 
ed  idea  that  the  mind  is  formed  of  the  body 
which  we  find  in  that  ftate.  To  give  it  any 
other  exiftence,  is  to  run  into  Platonianifm, 
which  places  all  the  world  within  our  ideas,  of 
which  contagion  one  cannot  entirely  free  Mengs. 
With  the  fame  analogy  we  will  fay  then,  that 
Beauty  is  an  abftra6ted  idea ;  it  is  the  idea  of 
the  ftate  of  things  which  contain  certain  qua- 
lities, and  which,  as  will  be  further  explained 
make  them  beautiful  ;  fo  that  it  has  no  exift- 
ence beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacity. 
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CHAP.  III. 


OF  THAT  WHICH  CONSTITUTES  THE  BEAUTY  OF 

THINGS. 

The  union  of  that  which  is  perfect  and  pleaf- 
ing  remains  evident,  and  it  is  that  without  doubt 
which  renders  things  beautiful.  That  is  per- 
fect to  mankind  in  which  nothing  appears  to 
be  deficient  or  fuperfluous ;  and  pleafing  is 
that  which  makes  a  moderate  imprefsion  upon 
our  minds.  The  ignorant  can  judge  of  the  ma- 
terial imprefsion  which  they  receive,  through  the 
organs  of  the  fight  ;  but  the  perfeCt  is  to  be 
judged  alone  by  the  intelligent,  that  is,  by  thofc 
who  have  obferved  minutely  the  property  and 
quality  of  things  which  they  have  compared 
and  reflected  within  themfelves ;  from  whence, 
difpofing  of  the  deficient  and  the  fuperfluous 
according  to  their  deftiny,  arifes  their  perfection. 
He  only  is  a  judge  of  Beauty  who  has  had 
much  experience,  and  is  of  approved  under- 
standing ;  fo  one  may  affirm  for  certainty,  that 
the  choice  or  judgment  of  Beauty  is  always 
according  to  the  understanding  of  the  artift  or 
obferver. 

The  oppofite  to  Beauty  is  ugliaefs,  which 
confifts  in  imperfection  and  unpleafantnefs,  and 
we  judge  proportionably  of  the  one  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  BEAUTI- 
FUL AND  THE  PLEASING. 

The  pleafing  is  not  in  its  nature  beautiful, 
although  the  beautiful  is  always  plealing.  That 
which  pleafes  me  is  not  always  plealing  to  every 
one;  nor  even  to  the  fame  perfon  at  different 
times ;  and  this  arifes  from  Tafte  being  an  effect 
which  the  fenfes  receive  and  not  the  reafon ; 
nor  is  there  a  thing  fo  imperfect  as  not  to  pleafe 
fome  one. 

There  is  no  disputing  upon  Taste  is  the 
general  axiom.  If  by  that  we  underftand  en- 
joying the  flavour  of  a  thing  effectively,  the 
proportion  is  good  ;  but  if  to  the  contrary  is 
meant  that  every  Tafte  is  good,  nothing  is  more 
falfe. 

A  lady  who  eats  chalk,  earth,  or  any  other 
fimilar  matter,  has  without  doubt  her  Tafte,  al- 
though a  depraved  one.  Monfieur  de  la  Motte* 
who  was  better  pleafed  with  the  fcratches  of  the 
new  bridge  of  Paris,  than  by  the  Paintings  of 
Raphael,  had  a  Tafte  though  truly  beftial. 

He  who  fays,  that  one  thing  pleafes  him 
more  than  another,  is  not  obliged  to  adduce  his 
reafons,  but  if  he  fupports,  that  one  thing  is 
more  beautiful  than  another,  he  is  obliged  to 
fay  why  it  is  fo. 
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There  might  be  fome  whom  the  verfes  of  Lu~ 
can  pleafe  more  than  thofe  of  Virgil,  and  fuch 
will  not  be  confidered  ridiculous ;  but  if  they 
fay  that  the  firft  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
fecond,  every  one  will  afk  them  the  reafon. 
Every  day  we  fee  people  who  like  one  colour 
better  than  another,  and  no  one  oppofes  their 
Tafte  ;  but  if  they  fay  that  green  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  blue,  they  will  pafs  for  fools  unlefs 
they  adduce  fome  caufe.  If  a  woman  who  has 
for  inftance  the  whifkers  and  form  of  a  man, 
finds  any  one  who  is  pleafed  with  her  perfon, 
few  people  would  wilh  to  contradict  his  extrava- 
gant tafte  ;  but  if  he  pretends  to  perfuade  that 
fuch  a  vifage  is  beautiful,  every  one  undoubted 
will  laugh  at  him.  This  fufficiently  fhows 
that  to  underftand  and  judge  of  Beauty,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  have  the  union  of  fenfe  and  reafon ; 
but  for  Tafte  the  fenfe  is  alone  fufficient.  The 
Tafte  of  one  is  independent  of  that  of  others ; 
but  there  are  different  Taftes;  fuch  as  the  good, 
the  bad,  the  ridiculous  and  the  extravagant. 

Our  cuftoms  and  ignorance  are  fuch,  that 
we  do  not  comprehend  in  the  leaft,  in  what 
confifted  the  enthufiafm  with  which  the  Greci- 
ans abandoned  themfclves  to  the  tranfports  of 
Beauty.  Among  them,  this  was  a  quality  of  an 
eftimation  fo  extraordinary,  that  they  held  it 
for  divine ;  and  for  that  reafon,  in  the  works  of 
the  Arts  they  facrificed  to  it  all  which  remained ; 
thus,  that  in  the  exprrfsion  alfo  of  the  greatelt 
pafsions,  they  were  very  attentive  not  to  preju- 
dice Beauty.    Virgil  reprefents  Laocoon  in  mad- 
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nefs,  roaring  like  a  fierce  Bull  mortally  wounded; 
but  Agefander  knew  how  to  exprefs  all  forrow 
without  offending  Beauty. 

Innumerable  examples  may  be  adduced  to 
fliow  in  what  degree  Beauty  was  held  by  that 
delicate  nation  ;  but  it  is  fufticient  to  know, 
that  even  from  the  earlieft  times,  one  finds  that 
beautiful  perfons  aflembled  in  Elis  to  claim  this 
prerogative,  and  that  there  were  judges  appoint- 
ed to  diftribute  premiums  to  thofe  who  had 
moft  Beauty.  At  Sparta,  Nafus,  and  in  other 
places  they  celebrated  likewife  the  fame  meet- 
ings. 

The  pretenders  had  to  expofe  their  beauties 
before  Painters  and  Sculptors,  who  were  com- 
petent judges  of  the  matter;  fo  that  thefe  had 
the  beft  opportunities  of  examining  the  molt 
beautiful  bodies.  Anacreon  fays,  that  nature 
having  exhaufted  all  her  treafure  in  the  forma- 
tion of  man  and  the  other  animals,  by  giving 
them  robuftnefs,  ingenuity,  celerity,  and  all  the 
other  prevailing  qualities,  nothing  was  left  to 
give  to  woman  except  their  beauty,  which  va- 
lues and  prevails  more  than  all  that  which  me 
had  beft  owed  on  the  reft. 

In  fhort,  the  delicacy  of  thefe  people  arrived 
to  figure  to  themfelves,  that  the  foul  which  in- 
habits a  beautiful  body  departs  frcm  it  with 
greater  reluctance  than  that  which  inhabits  a 
brutal  form,  and  that  it  leaves  it  by  degrees  as 
if  departing  from  a  fweet  and  pleating  dream. * 

The  idea  which  they  had  of  natural  beauty 

*  Philost&at.  Icon.  lib.  I.  cap.  4. 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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was  nevcrthelefs  very  different  from  that  which 
we  have,  iince  it  confided  in  the  perfection  and 
proportion  of  the  members,  in  the  colouring, 
and  certain  repofe,  and  in  an  air  of  majefty 
which  hid  as  much  as  was  pofsible  the  imperfec- 
tions of  humanity,  advancing  it  to  the  Divinity. 
We,  to  the  contrary,  efteem  that  beautiful  which 
neareft  approaches  humanity  and  its  •necefsity. 
Forms  without  fymmetry,  members  without  pro- 
portion, deportment  without  nobility,  and  other 
fuch  irregularities  with  us  can  confHfute  beauty,  if 
there  be  a  good  complexion,  lively  eyes,  and  a 
fhape  which  is  called  elegant;  and  if  the  whole 
together  has  much  gefture  and  much  exprefsion, 
but  of  that  which  denotes  and  provokes  defire. 
We  are  all  matter  and  motion,  the  Greeks  were 
all  penlivenefs  and  repofe. 


CHAP.  V. 


OF  TJSTE  IN  PAINTING. 


The  word  Tafte  in  Painting  is  ufed  metapho- 
rically, and  is  introduced  by  comparifon  of  the 
tafte  of  the  palate  which  is  one  of  our  fenfes  ; 
Flavour  is  the  imprefsion  which  that  fenfe  re- 
ceives; and  according  as  it  is  pleafant  or  unptea- 
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fant,  ftrong  or  weak,  the  mind  judges  it  to  be 
either  good  or  bad.  i  * 

The  Arts  ferve  partly  our  fenfes,  and  partly  our 
reafon.  The  fenfes  receive  their  imprefsion,  the 
understanding  diftinguifhcs  it,  and  the  reafon 
judges  it.  In  Painting,  the  fenfe  of  the  fight 
may  be  compared  to  the  taite  of  the  palate,  and 
the  viiible  objefts  to  flavours. 

It  will  be  then  faid,  that  a  perfon  has  not  tafte 
in  painting  when  his  fight  and  reafon  are  not 
capable  of  receiving  and  of  judging  compe- 
tently of  vifible  objects ;  as  we  fay  a  perfon  has 
not  the  tafte  of  the  palate  if  he  does  not  know 
how  to  diftinguifh  one  flavour  from  another,  and 
if  all  flavours  are  indifferent  to  him.  A  man  of 
good  tafte  in  painting  is  him  who  has  fo 
much  intelligence  in  the  art  as  to  know  how  to 
diftinguifh  immediately  if  a  thing  be  good  or 
bad  when  it  is  fo  effectively  and  according  to 
reafon.  A  man  therefore  is  of  bad  tafte,  who 
bad  and  unreafonable  things  pleafe  more  than 
good  ones. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  fay,  that  a  Painter  has 
bad  tafte  if  among  the  objects  of  nature  he  ge- 
nerally makes  choice  of  the  bad  for  his  art ;  and 
to  the  contrary,  he  will  be  of  good  tafte  who 
makes  choice  of  the  beft  ;  and  he  who  does  not 
know  how  to  diftinguifh  the  good  from  the  bad, 
but  only  imitates  the  objects  which  pre feht 
themfelves  to  him,  will  be  a  Painter  deprived  of 
every  tafte  ;  and  this  is  the  moft  numerous  clafs. 
And  fince  that  tafte  of  which  we  fpeak,  is 
the  produce  of  the  genius  and  underftanding 
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of  the  artift,  it  follows  that  he  who  has  a  good 
tafte,  has  good  judgment,  and  he  who  has  a  bad 
one,  has  a  weak  mind,  and  he  who  has  no  tafte 
of  any  fort  is  a  ftupid  fot.  The  fame  may  be 
applied  to  the  amateurs  who  are  ufed  to  judge  of 
paintings,  and  of  every  part  of  the  art. 

Continuing  the  fame  parallel  of  comparing 
material  Tafte  with  the  Tafte  of  the  Arts,  it  is 
neceflary  to  obferve,  that  in  the  laft  as  well  as 
in  the  lirft,  there  are  things  which  have  much 
or  little  flavour,  and  fome  that  have  none  ; 
in  the  fame  manner  in  Nature  are  to  be  found 
things  which  make  great  imprefsion  upon  the 
fight,  and  fome  which  make  little,  and  others 
which  we  diftinguifh  only  confufedl\.  So  that 
therefore  fince  to  pleafe  the  fenfual  Tafte 
many  things  unite  in  order  to  reftify  and  im- 
prove the  flavour  ;  the  judicious  Painter  may 
alfo  unite  thofe  objefts  which  beft  improve,  in 
order  to  produce  a  good  Tafte,  and  a  pleafing 
fenfation  to  the  fight. 
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C  II  A  P.  VI. 


OF  THE  REASON  BY  WHICH  BEAUTY  DELIGHTS 
IN  THE  ARTS,  AND  OF  WHAT  SPECIE  IS  THAT 
DELIGHT 

Some  people  have  believed,  that  the  Tafie 
which  Painting  produces  arifes  from  illufion, 
that  is,  from  thofe  errors  in  which  they  fuppofe 
we  are  fallen  when  we  fee  a  Painting,  imagi- 
ning  that  we  really  fee  the  thing  which  it  re- 
presents. In  the  fame  manner  they  add,  that 
we  weep  and  laugh  at  a  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 
becaufe  we  are  truly  perfuaded  that  the  cafes 
are  prefent  which  are  therein  reprefented. 
From  whence  they  deduce  that  in  Painting, 
whatever  is  moft  perfect  in  the  imitation,  will 
alfo  be  the  moft  beautiful. 

Thefe  arguments  are  falfe  in  their  principals 
and  in  their  confequences.  No  one  who  has  the 
leaft  fpark  of  judgment  will  fuppofe,  even  for 
an  inftant,  that  the  thing  is  true  which  he  fees 
reprefented  in  a  Painting.  I  fay  more,  that  if 
this  were  pofsible,  the  major  part  of  Paintings 
would  have  an  effect  totally  different  from  what 
they  have.  How  can  a  perfon  of  delicate  fi- 
bres and  of  a  fenfible  heart,  fee  with  delight 
the  cruelties  which  brutal  foldiers  exercife  upon 
fo  many  bodies  of  innocent  children  ?  and  a  de^ 
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iicatc  woman  who  faints  at  the  fight  of  a  fpicler 
or  a  moufe,  how  can  the  be  delighted  and 
deep  fweetly  having  at  her  bolder  a  monftrous 
dragon  which  is  going  to  fwallow  up  the  beau- 
tiful Andromeda  ?  It  is  becaufe  there  does  not 
fubfnt  that  pretended  illufion  by  which  paint- 
ings are  generally  faid  to  pleafe ;  to  which  we 
may  add  that  it  is  not  at  firit  light  an  excellent 
painting  molt  pleafes,  but  it  is  when  we  have 
examined  it  with  reflection  and  deliberation. 

That  imitation  therefore  is  the  more  beauti- 
ful the  more  it  is  perfect,  is  another  error  which 
is  inferred  from  the  firit.  For  what  has  imita- 
tion to  do  with  beauty:  That  has  its  merit 
apart ;  for  if  the  original  be  not  beautiful,  cer- 
tainly the  copy  will  not  be  lefs  fo  the  more  it 
refembles  it.  Beauty  confining  therefore,  as  it 
is  proved,  in  the  union  of  the  perfect  with  that 
which  is  pleafing,  nothing  which  has  not  this 
quality  can  ever  be  beautiful.  Almolt  all  the  paint- 
ings of  the  Flemish  fchool  are  perfect:  imitations 
of  things  natural ;  neverthelefs,  no  one  who  has 
a  little  criterion  will  know  how  to  find  in  them 
true  Beauty.  They  are  certainly  beautiful  imi- 
tations for  thofe  who  flop  at  the  material  part 
of  things  and  go  no  further  ;  and  here  one  might 
apply  the  fentence  of  Quintilian:  Adio  in  ij> 

LIS  QUOQUE  EST  ALIQUA  VITIOSA  IMITATIO, 
QUORUM  ARS  CMNIS  CONSTAT  IMITAJIONE. 

In  what  then  confifts  Talte  produced  from 
true  Beauty?  This  is  a  complicated  queltion, 
which  requires  a  diicufsion  rather  extended  ;  but 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  elucidate  it  if  the  reader  will 
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have  patience,  and  will  deign  for  a  moment 
to  reflect  within  himfelf. 

Thought  is  an  eflcntial  thing  to  our  foul ;  that 
is,  to  employ  it  in  thinking, lincc  the  geniuscan- 
not  have  any  other  occupation.  Exerciiing  that 
faculty,  it  finds  its  fatisfaetion,  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  naturally  refearches  objects  to  occupy  it, 
but  without  difturbance  ;  and  it  is  this  which 
is  called  Curiosity.  When  one  fufpendsthat 
exercife,  or  when  it  is  carried  to  excefs,  or 
when  in  any  refpect  we  are  obliged  to  think  of 
things  which  do  not  pleafe  ns,  then  follows  that 
fatigue  which  is  called  Tiresomeness  and  the 
principal  torment  of  the  human  heart.  Nothing 
is  fo  unpleafant  to  the  foul  as  this  fenfation,  and 
there  is  nothing  it  would  not  undertake  to  free 
itfelf  from  it.  Thofe  things  which  we  call  Amuse- 
ments, fuch  as  Plays,  Poetrv,  Mufic",  Painting, 
and  infinite  other  things  which  foment  and  con- 
ferve  fociety,  have  no  other  origin  than  the  hor- 
ror of  tiresomeness;  and  for  that  reafon every 
one  ihduftrioufly  occupies  his  genius,  in  the  molt 
pleafant  manner  he  can.  The  foul  how- 
ever cannot  occupy  itfelf,  but  in  two  different 
ways.  The  one  is  receiving  by  the  fenfes 
the  imprefsions  of  external  objecls;  and  the 
other  of  reflecting,  meditating  and  combining 
the  ideas  furniihed  by  the  memory.  This  lalt 
means  is  too  laborious,  and  thole  fouls  are  very 
rare  who  know  how  to  live  only  in  peaceable 
enjoyment  found  within  themfelves. 

The  moft  common  means,  and  that  winch  ge- 
nerally moft  pleafes,  is  to  partake  of  the  impref- 
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fions  of  objects  by  means  of  the  fenfes.  Thefe  im- 
prefsions  are  pleafmg  or  difpleafing  from  two  mo- 
tives. The  firft  coniiits  in  agitating  more  or  Iefs 
the  fibres  of  the  organs,  and  the  other  in  the 
ideas  which  they  produce:  of  this  however  I 
fliail  not  treat  at  prefent.  A  too  lively  colour, 
or  a  very  powerful  found,  vibrates  too  much  the 
nerves  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  occafions  un- 
pleafant  fenfations ;  from  whence  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  commotion  be  moderate,  and  that  it 
does  not  agitate  the  nerves  more  than  that 
which  their  nature  requires.  If  it  be  not 
capable  of  caufing  in  them  fufficient  emo- 
tion, then  there  is  no  fenfation;  at  leaf!  the 
foul  does  not  diftinguilh  it;  it  feels  only  a 
certain  confulion  incapable  either  of  beauty, 
or  uglinefs. 

Since  then  that  the  moderate  fenfations 
are  thofe  which  moft  pleafingly  occupy  the 
foul,  it  follows  naturally,  that  thofe  ob- 
jects which  beft  produce  that  effect  will  be 
the  moft  pleafing ;  and  if  to  this  be  added 
a  certain  connection  which  pafles  between 
fome  objects  and  the  fenfations,  to  produce 
clearly  and  with  facility  correfpondent  ideas, 
it  will  be  called  Evidence;  and  this  is  that 
which  molt  fatisiies  our  fouls,  becaufe  it 
knows  how  to  produce  pleafing  fenfations 
without  being  fatiguing  in  communicating 
the  ideas;  and  fatigue  is  more  moleftation  to 
the  mind  than  the  body. 

Beauty,  then,  confuting  in  perfection  and  in 
pleafing,  the  delight  which  rcfults  from  it  will 
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be  proved  by  the  foftnefs  of  the  fenfation,  and 
by  the  evidence  of  its  perfe&ion. 

If  a  beautiful  objeft  pofletfes  befides  that  fome 
quality  of  what  is  called  attraction,  fympathy, 
or  fuch  like,  (which  is  not  my  obje6l  at  prefent 
to  explain)  how  does  it  happen  then  that  to 
men  and  women,  Beauty,  befides  the  aforefaid 
general  effect,  aitonilhes  the*  foul  with  joy, 
which  arifes  as  without  itfelf  and  produces  that 
agitation  and  tranfport  which  is  called  love? 

The  fight  of  the  fame  beauty  in  painting, 
makes  an  imprefsion  more  moderate;  becaufe 
it  does  not  go  accompanied  by  any  of  the  afore- 
faid qualities;  for  which  reafon  it  effe6ts  the 
fenfes  with  fweet  commotion,  and  occupies  the 
underftanding  without  occafioning/any  pertur- 
bation* 

CHAP.  VIL 

OF  THOSE   THINGS  A  FAINTER  REQUIRES 
IN  THE  CHOICE  OF  BEAUTY. 

The  thing  moft  neceffary  to  a  Painter  is,  to 
be  endowed  with  a  delicate  fibre,  a  very  fufcep- 
tible  heart,  and  with  an  underftanding  unpre- 
judiced; becaufe  without  the  firft,  Beauty  will 
make  no  imprefsion ;  without  the  fecond,  there 
will  be  no  ardour ;  and  on  failure  of  the  third, 

vol.  i.  A  a 
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he  will  take  one  thing  for  another.  He  wh& 
feeks  to  make  Beauty  comprehenfible,  ought  to 
begin  by  comprehending  it  well,,  and  feeling 
it  firft  himfelf. 

I  have  already  faid,  nor  (hall  I  tire  in  repeat- 
ing it,  that  in  no  imitation,  as  a  fimple  imitation, 
is  Beauty,  if  the  object  imitated  be  not  beauti- 
ful.   Therefore  fill  the  fineffe  of  the  Art  con- 
fifts,  as  Mengs  has  faid,  in  the  knowledge  of 
choofing  well,  by  imitating  the  beautiful  and  ne- 
eeffary  parts,  and  leaving  afide  the  fuperfluous 
and  minute.    Guercino,  Caravaggio  Valasquez, 
?nd  infinite  other  painters,  servum  pecus,  imi* 
tate  very  well  the  objects,  by  giving  them 
fuch  force  and  relief  that  they  appear  real ; 
but  they  want  the  art  of  a  good  choice,  for 
which  realbri  one  feeks  not  Beauty  in  their 
works,  and  much  lefs  Grace,  which  is  the  fame 
Beauty,  rendered  more  delicate  and  more  amia- 
ble.   Their  works  make  a  ftrong  imprefsion 
upon  the  fenfes,  but  none  upon  the  mind, 
which  leaves  them  as  it  found  them. 

Among  all  the  objects  of  the  univerfe,  none 
is  for  man  fo  fufceptible  of  Beauty  as  man  him- 
felf, becaufe  there  is  nothing  which  he  knows 
and  loves  fo  well.  What  then  are  the  things 
which  make  men  beautiful?  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  evident  appearance  of  his  good  qualities, 
'his  ftrength,  health,  and  moderation;  and.  in 
women,  health,  moderation,  and  modefty.  One 
*ecognizes  this  quality  by  the  different  appear- 
ances. Health  by  its  colour ;  ftrength  by  the 
robuftnefs  of  the  members  i  moderation  by  the 
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repofe  of  the  attitudes,  and  by  the  fimplicity  of 
the  form;  aud  laftly  in  women  one  discovers 
modelty  by  the  fimplicity  of  the  poiturc,  aide  d 
by  a  form  more  graceful  and  delicate  than  that 
of  man. 

When  an  artift  arrives  to  exprefs  all  that 
which  is  necefiary,  with  propriety,  and  in  & 
manner  the  lead  complicated,  and  leaving  aiide 
all  the  fuperfluous  and  infignificant,  and  that 
which  is  improper  and  common,  he  may  be  furfc 
if  he  has  not  erred  in  other  elfential  parts  of  thte 
compofition  and  execution,  of  having  attained 
Beauty. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


OF  THOSE  THINGS  WHICH  MOST  DESTROY 
BEAUTT\  AND  IVHT  THET  DESTROT  IT. 

We  have  already  feen  that  Beauty  is  diame- 
trically oppofite  to  uglinefs,  which  confifts  in 
imperfection,  arid  in  difpleaftngnefs  to  the  fenfes. 
There  are  moreover  fome  things  which  without 
being  directly  oppofite  to  beauty,  deftroy  it,  or 
at  leaft  confound  it  Tliefe  are  fuperfluities, 
and  minutiae. 

The  fuperfluous  is  one  of  the  many  things 
which,  without  being  ugly,  contributes  to  ugli- 
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nefc.  Bv  the  fuperfluou^  in  painting  is  under- 
stood all  that  which  ferves  not,  and  without 
which  one  has  a  clear  arid  diltinft  idea  of  per- 
fection. In  a  painting,  for  example,  whofe  ac- 
tion is  reprefented  in  fome  edifice,  it  is  not  ne- 
celiary  to  difplay  all  the  furniture,  or  to  ex- 
prefs  the  Architecture  with  the  fame  exactnefs 
as  the  principal  figures,  or  to  introduce  more 
actors,  or  more  things  than  thofe  which  are  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  action;  becaufe  otherwife  one 
renders  it  more  difficult  to  comprehend  ;  and 
the  mind  muit  by  that  employ  more  attention 
and  of  courfe  more  fatigue.  Xumberleis  paint- 
ers fall  into  that  error  by  bellowing  more  care 
on  the  accefiary,  than  on  the  principal  parts; 
and  one  might  fay  of  them  what  Apelles  faid  to 
him  who  alked  his  opinion  of  a  painting  he  had 
done  of  Helena, Since  thou  hast  not  known 

KOW  TO  MAKE  IT  BEAUTIFUL,  THOU  HAST  AT 
LEAST  MADE  IT  SPLENDID. 

Minutenefs  then  is  the  true  fhore  on  which 
the  vulgar  painters  become  a  wreck.  The  mi- 
nute parts  of  things  are  not  comprehenfible  to 
our  fenfes ;  for  which  reafon  they  ought  not  to 
be  exprefied.  A  painter  who  diftinguifhes  al- 
moft  microscopically,  all  the  pores  of  the  {kin, 
and  all  the  hairs  of  the  head  and  beard,  renders 
himfelf  laughable,  and  worthy  of  the  gothic 
ages:  he' will  be  the  belt  imitator,  and  will 
-alfo  find  admirers  who  will  praife  him,  but  rea- 
fon will  condemn  him,  becaufe  this  excefsive 
exactnefs  in  the  minutiae  diftracts  the  attention 
of  the  obferver,and  deftroys  every  pleafing  idea  by 
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occafioning  fatigue  to  the  mind  inftead  of  de- 

ligl't-    ..  .. 

ATimilar  defeat  has  already  been  quoted  from 
Horace,  attributing  it  to  a  want  of  judgment  in 
the  aflbifts,  who  exprefs  with  the  greateft  accu- 
racy the  nails  or  the  hair,  but  know  not  how  to 
combine  well  the  parts  molt  elfential:  totum 

COMPONERE  NESCIET. 

The  reafons  by  which  the  minute  parts  in 
painting  and  in  other  things  fatigue  the  atten- 
tion, and  tire  inftead  of  pleating,  and  of  confe- 
quence  cannot  convey  any  idea  of  Beauty, 
arifes  from  the  mechanifm  of  the  eye:  of  which 
I  mail  give  a  fhorT  Ideal 

We  are  obliged  to  Correct  three  errors  in 
every  act  of  viewing  a  thing.  The  firft  is,  that 
we  fee  nothing  where  it  is,  nor  out  of 
ourfelves;  the  fecond  is  that  all  objects  prc- 
fent  themfelvcs  invertedly,  appearing  at  the 
right  that  which  is  at  the  left,  and  Below 
that  which  is  above.  The  third  isf,  that  we 
fee  objects  double,  notwithstanding  the  mind 
judges  that  we  fee  things  as  they  are,  right  and 
iimple.  The  fenfe  of  feeling  is  that  which 
teaches  this  truth;  and  it  is  certain  that  every 
one  learns  to  fee,  as  well  as  he  learns  to  read  or 
write.  The  frze  of  an  object  alfo  is- judged  by 
the  reflection  which  is  produced  by  the  fame 
fenfe  of  feeling;  and  as  every  idea  of  fize  is 
relative,  according  to  the  angle  which  the 
object  forms  in  the  eye,  and  which  feeling 
has  taught  to  be  greater  or  lefs  than  ano- 
ther,  thus   rectifying    itfelf   ftill    more  it 
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fhews  us  how  to  diftinguifh  the  fize  according 
to  the  diftance.  Every  eye  is  as  a  mirror,  and 
the  images  of  things  reprefent  themfelvesin  the 
the  retina  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  a  chrif- 
tal,  that  is,  within  itfelf  and  not  where  the  ob- 
jects are. 

Feeling  teaches  us  that  thefe  obje6ts  are  truly 
external,  and  by  force  of  renewing  obfervations, 
the  mind  acquires  the  habit  of  judging  proper- 
ly of  the  true  place  of  things.* 

*  I  am  not  entirely  ignorant  of  other  systems  contrary  to  the 
above  theory  of  vision,  written,  perhaps,  for  spirit  of  singularity  or 
contradiction,  and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  give  myself  the  trouble 
to  confute  them.  I  shall  only  mention  that  of  the  Abb-  Condillac, 
because  his  name  could  give  weight  to  his  opinion,  and  also  autho- 
rise an  error.  This  author  gives  his  treatise  of  Animals  with  a 
view  of  darkening,  if  he  could,  the  glory  of  the  illustrious  Mons. 
de  BufTon,  and  with  only  metaphysics  undertakes  to  attack  a  man 
armed  with  all  the  points  of  mathematics,  physic,  natural  history, 
philosophy,  and  eloquence. 

He  sustains  that  we  do  not  see  objects  either  double  or  invert- 
ed, because  no  images  are  depicted  in  the  retina,  it  not  being  pos- 
sible to  paint  images  where  no  colour  is  given.  He  says,  that  in 
the  retina,  is  caused  only  one  perturbation,  and  that  that  perturba- 
tion is  not  colour,  but  may  be  an  occasional  cause  of  the  modifi- 
iication  of  the  mind;  and  when  also  the  images  are  depicted  in 
the  retina,  either  double  or  inverted,  one  might  from  thence  con- 
clude that  the  mind  proves  the  sensations  and  the  imaginations  in 
the  same  manner. 

These  arguments  are  so  weak,  that  nothing  would  be  more 
easy  than  to  confute  them  with  evidence,  if  die  opportunity  of  the 
place  permitted  it,  Whosoever  fixes  the  sight  in  an  object,  se- 
parating the  eyes  with  force,  sees  it  double,  because  then  the 
mind  loses  the  habit  with  which  it  generally  partakes  of  the  sen- 
sations. How  could  Condillac  imagine  that  the  retina  could 
experience  commotions  without  a  contact  ?  And  from  what  other 
thing  can  this  contact  be  produced  but  from  light?  Who 
could  imagine  that  the  author  of  an  excellent  treatise  against 
systems,  should  descend  to  one  of  the  most  discredited  and  peri- 
culous  of  all,  which  is  diat  ot  the  Occasional  causes  of  a 
jrood  man,  by  Maiebranche  !  *  -  i 
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The  fmall  aperture  of  the  pupil  is  by  which 
enter  all  the  rays  of  light  which  rellect  the 
object;  and  if  the  object  he  greater  than  that 
aperture  the  rays  cannot  enter  without  crofsing; 
it  is  therefore  neceflary  that  thofe  which  come 
from  below  be  reprefented  in  the  fuperior  part  of 
the  retina,  and  that  thofe  which  come  from  above 
be  imprinted  in  the  bafe.  Feeling  remedies  alio 
that  inconvenience,  by  teaching  the  true  fitua- 
tion  of  objects;  fo  that  although  we  fee  objects 
double  and  inverted,  we  imagine  notwithltand- 
ingthat  we  fee  them  really  fimple  and  direct,  and 
we  perfuade  ourfelves  that  this  fenfation, 
which  is  a  judgment  of  the  mind  inftructcd  by 
feeling,  is  a  real  apprehenfion  produced  by  the 
fight. 

Ail  this  is  fo  clear,  that  there  is  no  occafion 
of  other  proofs.  Upon  that  therefore  I  form 
my  fyftem,  with  regard  to  the  pain  which  ob- 
jects too  diminutive  occafion  the  fight.  Every 
large  object  of  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  is  re- 
prefented as  inverted  in  the  retina,  and  the 
mind,  notwithstanding,  believes  it  direct  or 
ftraight.  The  habit  contracted  of  judging  thus, 
cannot  change,  without  another  habit  equally 
conftant  to  the  contrary,  w  inch  to  adult  per- 
fons  would  coft  much  time  and  fatigue.  Sup- 
pofe  therefore  that  an  object  be  fmaller  than 
the  faid  aperture  of  the  pupil,  it  ought  neceflary 
to  follow  that  its  images  will  enter  there  direct, 
becaufe  the  lines  which  form  the  rays  of  light 
do  not  interfect  in  the  entrance  ;  and  the  mind 
then  finds  itfelf  deluded,  if  it  judges  according 
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to  the  method  taught  by  feeling,  and  will  be 
found  in  contradiction  with  itfelf ;  for  which 
reafon,  to  form  a  true  idea  of  the  fituation  of  that 
object,  it  will  be  conftrained  to  make  new  re- 
flections. This,  therefore,  cannot  follow  with- 
out a  painful  effort,  becaufe  we  cannot  divert 
ourfelves  of  a  conftant  habit  without  much  fa- 
tigue and  attention. 

In  tills  then,  confifts  all  the  mechanifm  of 
that  which  the  fight  fuffers  from  objects  very 
minute.  The  meafure  of  thefize  which  an  ob- 
ject ought  to  have  to  enter  direct  or  inverted  in- 
to the  eye,  depends  upon  the  fize  of  the  aper- 
ture of  the  pupil ;  but  I  leave  this  point  to  be 
difcuffed  by  thofe  who  treat  of  optics  ;  and  alfo 
lhall  omit  to  examine  why  children  have  the 
faid  aperture  lefs  than  grown  perfons. 


CHAP.  IX. 


OF  CLARE  OBSCURE. 

He  who  does  not  know  what  Clare  Obfcure 
is,  (and  few  Painters  there  are  who  know  it)  be- 
lieve it  to  be  white  and  black,  becaufe  gene- 
rally the  Clare  is  painted  with  white,  and  the 
Obfcure  with  black  ;  the  one  refembling  light, 
and  the  other  fliade.    But  the  thing  is  not  thus* 
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Chire  Obfcure  docs  not  confift  in  the  co- 
lours, but  in  the  art  of  uftrtg  them,  andofdii- 
tributing  intelligently  the  light  and  fhade. 

A  furface  which  is  not  perfectly  fmooth  and 
plain,  reflects  from  every  point  the  rays  of  light 
\yith  different  angles,  becaufe  the  property  of 
thofe  rays  is  to  rcfle6t  in  a  manner  that  the  an- 
gles of  emertion  may  be  always  equal  to  thofe  of 
digrelsion ;  and  fmce  in  an  unequal  furface 
each  point  is  in  a  different  elevation,  it  ought  of 
courfe  to  form  a  different  angle.  Feeling  has 
iikewife  rectified  this  fenfation,  as  well  as  the 
other  before  mentioned,  from  whence  the 
mind  judges  that  to  be  elevated  which  reflects 
the  light  in  a  certain  manner  ;  that  is,  with  a 
certain  angle  ;  and  thus  we  have  the  idea  of 
rotundity,  and  of  th°  relief  of  things. 

The  parts  moil  elevated  reflect  the  rays  of 
light  in  a  manner  different  from  the  plain  and 
convex,  fo  that  they  appear  more  illuminated  ; 
and  fince  each  angle  differs  very  little  from  that 
which  is  next  to  it,  one  ought  to  pafs  by  an  im- 
perceptible gradation  from  the  one  to  the  other; 
from  whence  if  one  paffes  rapidly  from  a  large 
one  to  a  fmall  one, it  will  reprefent  the  thing  as  if 
it  were  there  intercepted  or  cut  off,  and  the  Clare 
Obfcure  will  remain  deftroyed.  The  Art  there- 
fore confifts  in  diftributing  the  colours  in  a  man- 
ner that  they  may  reflect  the  light  according  to 
that  effect  which  the  tafte  and  wifdom  of  the 
Painter  prefcribc  that  they  ought  to  have  in 
a  determinate  place,  without  confounding  the 
bright,  and  fmooth,  with  the  raifed,  although 
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both  thefe  reflect  the  greateft  quantity  of  light; 
but  fince  they  are  very  different,  they  ought  to 
be  expreiled  in  a  different  manner. 

One  ought  likewife  to  obferve,  that  the 
rays  of  light  are  not  all  of  an  equal  power ;  be- 
caufe  each  colour  is  of  a  different  intent  $ 
from  whence  one  ought  to  ftudy  the  colour 
which  compofes  the  mafs,  to  give  the  correfr 
pondent  tone  its  force. 

Practice  will  be  able  to  teach  the  Artift  fome 
rules,  but  without  a  good  theory,  he  will  always 
work  in  the  dark,  nor  will  ever  produce  any 
thing  truly  beautiful. 

The  Painters  whom  I  call  naturalists;  that 
is  to  fay,  followers  of  mere  practice  or  re- 
ceipt, or  in  a  word,  the  ignorant,  pretend 
to  work  with  the  higheft  perfection  when  they 
imitate  purely  the  accidents  of  light,  taking  it 
from  one  part,  and  copying  all  the  Clare  and 
obfcure  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  reprefent 
truth;  this  is  as  a  fluid  which  runs  and  illumi- 
nates all  the  parts  it  meets  in  a  ftraight 
line,  leaving  Obfcure  all  the  reft.  By  this  rule 
they  make  the  illuminated  parts  too  clear,  and 
the  others  too  obfcure  ;  acquiring  in  truth,  the 
effe6t  of  giving  a  great  relief  to  the  parts  where 
the  light  ftrikes,  and  they  believe  with  that  to 
have  reached  the  fummit  of  the  Clare  obfcure. 
They  reflect  not  however,  that  the  gradations 
ought  to  be  imperceptible,  for  the  reafon  which 
is  here  adduced;  and  .that  all  that  which  is  fu- 
perabundant,  is  ugly  in  place  of  being  beauti- 
ful ;  becaufe  a  paflage  fo  powerful,  rapid,  and 
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fudden  from  light  to  lhade,  offends  the  fight 
and  reafon. 

Correggio  and  Mengs  knew  the  manner  of 
avoiding  the  defect  of  the  direction  of  light. 
They  never  took  a  great  mafs  of  light  only  to  il- 
luminate their  works,  but  meditated,  with  great 
judgment,  which  were  the  parts  in  their  compe- 
titions that  merited  to  be  mod  vifible  and  raifed ; 
and  they  diftributed  the  light  upon  each  of  thefe 
parts  in  a  manner  that  it  might  illuminate  all 
the  Painting,  not  leaving  any  thing  obfeure^  fo 
that  it  appears  that  the  fight  partes  into  their 
figures,  and  there  remains  as  if  enchanted  by 
the  harmony  which  is  formed  by  the  contrapo- 
fition  of  the  various  lights  and  {hades*  In  fuch 
manner  have  thefe  great  men  avoided  that  dif- 
agreeable  effect  which  thofe  oCcafion  who  take 
one  light  only,  the  fame  as  if  it  entered  through 
a  window  or  a  hole  to  illuminate  their  paint- 
ings, 

Thefe  two  great  profefTbrs  knew  likewife,  that 
light  does  not  operate  only  in  a  direct  manner, 
and  that  it  does  not  touch  any  thing  which  it 
does  not  reflect,  communicating  part  of  its  rays 
to  the  other  immediate  objedts.  From  whence 
they  have  found  the  ingenious  artifice  to  illu- 
minate by  reflexion  all  thofe  parts  which  could 
not  take  a  direft  light  ;  and  by  this  invention, 
they  gave  fuch  clearnefs  and  harmony  and  fuch 
relief  to  their  Paintings,  that  the  eye  is  en- 
chanted without  knowing  how  or  from  whence 
the  light  comes. 
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To  render  more  marvellous  the  wolks  of 
thefe  two  Painters,  concurs  alio  their  knowledge 
in  the  perfpective  aerea*  <  The  rays  of  light  re- 
flecting from  the  objects  to  the  eye,  are  ftrong 
or  weak  according  to  their  diftance,  their  mats, 
or  their  intermediate  deniity;  for  which  reafon, 
a  near  object  ought  to  be  expreffed  with  more 
ftrength  than  a  diftant  one,  and  the  contours  of 
the  firft,  more  diltinct  than  thofe  of  the  fe- 
cond.  The  lineary  perfpective,  Ihows  only  the 
figures  which  in  the  eye  form  the  objects  as  feen 
from  a  determinate  point ;  and  the  aerea  fhows 
the  degree  of  light  which  ought  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  eye  according  to  its  diitance.  This  has 
its  fixed  and  mathematical  rule,  which  depends 
not  lefs  upon  the  obfervations  and  nature  of  the 
light,  than  upon  our  fenfes ;  for  which  reafon, 
that  which  is  molt  complicated,  is  likewife 
moll  difficult :  from  this  knowledge  depends  in 
great  part  the  perfection  of  Painting. 


C  II  A  P.  X. 


OF  BE  AUSTIN  COMPOSITION 

It  would  be  prefumption  to  give  rules  upon 
Compofition  after  thofe  which  Mengs  has  given. 
I  fhall  therefore  fay  only  a  few  words  upon  the 
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Beauty  which  enters  into  the  whole  of  Compofi- 
tion,  fincc  till  now  has  only  been  fpokeil  of  its  parts. 

We  have,  leen  that  an  object  is  beautiful  in 
Painting,  when  it  unites  in  itfelf  the  idea  of  per- 
fection and  of  pleating,  and  when  the  mind 
partakes  of  it  with  facility,  and  with  the  leaft 
application  pofsible,  that  is,  when  the  thing  is 
evident :  this  evidence  is  the  true  fource  of 
Beauty. 

Compofition  is  only  the  Art  of  collecting  the 
parts  which  compofe  a  whole.  The  Painter  as 
well  as  the  Poet,  is  at  liberty  to  invent,  and  or- 
nament his  fubject  as  he  likes,  according  as  his 
judgment  is  good  or  bad  ;  the  one  and  the  other 
thereforeoughttobefubjecSt  to  verifimilitude,  and 
the  rules  of  Beauty. 

The  Poet  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
reprefent  his  action  in  various  points,  by  means 
of  narration  ;  but  the  limits  of  the  Painter  are 
more  confined.  Pie  is  obliged  to  choofe  one 
point  only  of  all  the  action,  and  ill  that  to  repre- 
fent it  precifely,  and  almbft  to  concentre  it, 
without  making  account  of  that  which  precedes, 
or  that  Which  follows. 

This  point  ought  to  be  the  mod  efifential  of  the 
hiftory,  by  which  one  comes  to  underftand  eafily 
the  whole  ;  and  as  Mengs  fays,  the  hiftory 
ought  to  be  explained  by  the  Painting,  and  not 
the  Painting  by  the  hiftory. 

From  thence  it  follows,  that  no  Compofition 
can  be  beautiful  which  does  not  exprefs  its  in- 
tent with  fuch  evidence  that  a  moderate  un- 
derftanding  may  comprehend  it  at  firft  fight, 
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and  without  fatiguing  its  attention.  Every  time 
it  is  in  want  of  an  explanation,  though  ever 
fo  trifling,  there  is  no  longer  Beauty.  It  is  ftill 
worfe  if  it  be  equivocal  and  fufceptible  of  dif- 
ferent interpretations  ;  and  worfe  itill  if  the  ac- 
tion be  divided  or  reprefented  fuccefsively. 
From  all  thefe  errors  one  may  cite  practical  ex- 
amples ;  but  I  omit  them,  by  reafon  that  it 
may  appear  I  do  not  wifh  to  fatirize  any  one* 
It  is  fufficient  to  bear  in  mind  as  an  infallible 
rule,  that  without  evidence  there  can  be  no 
Beauty,  and  that  the  leaft  fatigue  which  it  cofts 
the  mind  to  undcrftand  a  Compofition,  deftroys 
all  the  Beauty  which  might  otherwife  have 
been  in  the  execution. 


»  C  H  A  P.  XL 

\ 

OF  EXPRESSION. 

If  one  had  to  fay  all  which  relates  to  Ex* 
prefsion  in  the  Art,  a  voluminous  work  would 
not  be  fufficient  to  contain  it.  He  who  wHhes 
to  inftriift  himfelf  fundamently  upon  this  im- 
portant matter,  fhould  obferve  that  which  is 
found  difperfed  in  the  works  of  Cicero,  Horace, 
Seneca,  Pliny,  Philoflratus,  and  particularly  in 
the  judicious  Quintilian  ;  with  the  addition  of 
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what  Junius  in  his-ufual  way  has  compiled,  and 
digefted  in  his  treatife  upon  the  Painting  of 
the  ancients.  My  intention  is  to  treat  of  ex- 
mefsion  only  as  far  as  it  contributes  to  Beautyf 

By  Exprefsion,  I  mean  the  art  of  judicioully 
difcovering  the  affections,  by  every  fort  of  ex- 
ternal figns.  The  union  of  the  foul  with  the 
body  is  of  fuch  a  Nature,  that  the  emotion  of 
the  one,  cannot  happen  without  exciting  a  cor- 
refpondent  motion  in  the  other.  As  the  Painter 
ought  therefore  to  reprefent  his  figures  in  action, 
he  ought  likewife  to  exprefs  in  their  appearance, 
and  in  every  thing  elfe,  that  fituation  and  thofe 
emotions  which  the  foul  would  produce  in  the 
body  if  it  were  really  found  in  that  ftate  ;  but 
fince  among  thefe  emotions,  enter  more  or  lefts, 
fome  which  are  forced,  and  others  which  are 
natural,  fome  noble,  and  others  ordinary,  and 
of  a  thoufand  other  manners ;  it  depends  there- 
fore upon  the  Tafte  of  the  Painter,  to  know 
how  to  choofe  thofe  which  produce  Beautv  ; 
and  likewife  to  know  how  to  produce  it  with 
due  precilion. 

He  ought  to  know  how  to  choofe  thofe  lines 
which  do  not  deftroy  Beauty.  If  the  pafsion 
he  withes  to  exprefs  be  very  violent,  and 
he  copies  materially  fome  ordinary  model,  he 
will  produce  an  affected  and  ordinary  work, 
which  agitating  too  much  the  fibres  of  thefenfes, 
will  occafion  pain  in  place  of  pleafure.  Never- 
thelefs,  he  ought  not  to  lofe  for  an  inftant  the 
view  of  that  .grand  principle  in  which  confifts 
all  the  myftery  of  the  Art ;  which  is,  that  the  ob- 
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je6l  of  Painting  is  to  content  the  mind  and  the 
fenfes  ;  by  always  pleating  them,  and  never  fa- 
tiguing them. 

When  an  artift  hasoccafion,for  example,  to  cx- 
prefs  the  violent  grief  of  a  per  fon,  if  he  reprefents  it 
with  an  open  mouth,  eyes  inverted  and  convulfed, 
and  with  all  his  mufcles  and  members  contract- 
ed and  altered,  he  will  fometimes  copy  Nature 
faithfully  ;  but  he  muft  not  hope  to  find  ap- 
plaufe  among  thofe  who  are  intelligent,  becaufe 
furely  he  will  have  produced  an  ugly  work  ; 
becaufe  it  is  not  pofsible  to  alter  fo  much  the 
members  and  mufcles,  and  to  conferve  the 
beauty  of  their  form. 

The  Laocoon  with  his  children,  is  an  example 
of  the  moft  mournful  fituation  that  humanity 
can  fufter  ;  and  this  his  artizans  knew  how  to 
vary  and  exprefs  in  a  manner,  that  at  the 
fame  time  the  appearance  exprefies  the 
moft  mournful  idea,  one  does  not  fee  either 
gefture  or  convuhion  to  deltroy  the  Beau- 
ty of  the  forms.  In  the  father,  one  beholds 
a  body  pierced  with  the  moft  dreadful  torments, 
but  of  a  mind  forcible,  and  fuperior  to  his  misfor- 
tunes as  a  rock  which  is  beaten  by  the  floods. 
His  children,  lefs  robuft,  exprefs  greater  impref- 
fions  of  grief,  but  the  parts  of  the  mouth  and  the 
eyes,  which  they  turn  to  their  father  to  aik  for 
fuccour,  and  which  is  the  correfpondent  expref- 
fion  of  their  eftate  and  fituation,  exprefs  their 
ftate  of  mind,  but  without  disfiguring  the  Beauty 
of  their  bodies. 
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The  group  of  Niobe  is  another  example  of 
the  noble  manner  with  which  the  Grecians 
knew  how  to  make  vifible  the  fituations  mod 
violent,  without  altering  or  brutalizing  the  ob- 
jects. The  Depofition  from  the  Crofs  by  Mengs* 
and  efpecially  his  expiring  Chrift  upon  the  fame, 
twt*  paintings  belonging  to  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty,  are  alfo  Models  of  the  inoft  fublime  ex- 
pressions of  that  kind.  One  ought  therefore  to' 
eftablifh  as  a  fundamental  principle  the  practice 
of  the  Grecians,  which  was  to  do  the  most 

WITH  THE  LEAST  MEANS  POSSIBLE. 

The  other  emotions  of  the  mind,  which  do 
not  produce  effects  so  vifible,  are  more  difficult 
to  obferve;  becaufe  to  difcover  their  caufes,  it 
is  ncceffary  that  the  painter  be  a  philofophicat 
obferver  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  human  heart, 
and  that  he  knows  anatomically  the  play  which 
each  effect  produces  in  the  body :  all  which 
is  not  to  be  done  without  great  talent  and  ftudy. 
The  Grecians  pofleffed  that  art  to  fuch  perfec- 
tion that  in  their  ftatues  one  fcarcely  difcoverg 
that  they  had  thought  of  exprefsion,  and  never- 
thelefs  the  whole  exprefs  that  which  they  ought 
to  exprefs.  They  are  in  a  repofe  which  fhows  all 
the  beauty  without  any  alteration ;  and  a  fcft 
and  fweet  motion  of  the  mouth,  the  eyes,  or 
the  foleadion  exprefs  the  effect,  by  enchanting 
the  mind  and  fenfes. 

Among  the  moderns  (it  is  necefsary  to  con- 
fefs  it)  is  introduced  a  left  of  Painters  and  of 
Dilettanti  who  have  nothing  for  true  ex- 
prefsion except  contortion,  making  with  much 

vol.  i.  Cc 
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but  very  little  effect.  Idlenefs  in  thinking, 
and  ignorance,  are  the  fources  of  that  de- 
praved tafte.  The  vulgar  motions  of  a  paf- 
fionate  perfon,  who  puts  in  violent  contortion 
all  his  members ;  or  the  blood  which  runs  in  tor- 
rents from  the  wounded  perfon;  or  the  horridi- 
ty  of  a  dead  corpfe;  excite  very  little  talent  or 
inftruction  :  it  is  fufficient  to  have  eyes  and  not 
to  fliut  them.  To  difcover  the  emotions  of  the 
foul,  to  furprife  as  one  may  fay  its  hidden  fe- 
crets,  and  to  know  how  to  exprefs  all  that  ex- 
ternally without  altering  the  beauty'  of  the 
form,  requires  great  attention,  and  greater 
philofophy.  Neither  is  all  this  fufficient  to  at- 
tain the  end  ;  it  is  ncceffary  alfo  to  think  with 
propriety,  that  is,  of  the  character  of  the  per  - 
fon  ;  fmce  a  Hero  or  a  Prince  is  not  fo  paf- 
fionate  as  a  Ruffian,  nor  a  Deity  as  a  mortal 
being.  And  more,  the  Exprefsion  ought  to  be 
derived  from  Truth  and  not  from  Imitation ;  for 
as  Mengs  faid,  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween a  perfon  truly  agitated,  and  the  Come- 
dian who  reprefents  him ;  and  Terence  fo  many 
ages  paft  had  already  ctifcovered  that  difference. 

 ex  animo  omnia, 

Ut  fert  natura, facias, andeindustria. 
In  portraits  we  often  behold  a  face  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  a  whole  nation  toge- 
ther. Very  rare  is  he  who  contents  himfelf  to 
portray  or  to  be  portrayed  as  God  has  made 
him.  He  is  to  be  fituated  in  a  polture  which 
is  faid  to  be  lively  without  knowing  where- 
fore. The  eyesj  the  mouth,  the  gefture,  are  to 
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he  twitted  or  untwifted  according  to  the  idea  or 
fantafy  of  his  happy  genius;  either  by  fhortening 
or  tw  illing  the  body  in  a  contrary  fenfe,  or  by 
throwing  indirectly  the  body  and  head,  elfe  by 
modelling  it  in  attitudes  of  dancing  ;  in  fact  all 
is  done  that  can  be  to  belie  the  portrait,  and  not 
to  obtain  the  point  propofed,  becaufe  all  that 
which  alters  the  natural  form,  and  wrefts  it  from 
its  natural  repofe,  is  ugly  and  unpleafing. 

There  is  no  good  portrait  or  ancient  ftatue 
(except  thofe  which  require  a  forced  pofture) 
which  has  not  the  head  inclined  towards  the 
brealt.  It  appears  that  in  general  the  Ancients 
thought  that  pofture  the  moft  natural,  to  the 
end  that  their  images  ihould  captivate  the 
minds  of  the  fpectators  by  appearing  as  if  they 
would  wifh  to  converfe  with  them ;  and  thus 
they  avoided  the  odioufnefs,  which  arrogance 
produces,  denoted  by  a  ftraight  neck,  or  the 
head  thrown  back. 

Finally  I  conclude,  not  to  be  more  diffufe, 
by  advertifmg  that  Exprefsion  is  not  limitted  to 
mark  the  pafsions  of  the  mind  only  in  the  face. 
Every  particular  member,  pofture,  motion, 
drapery,  landfcape,  architecture,  trees,  and  laftly 
the  light  itfelf,  the  fky,  and  whatever  enters  in- 
to a  painting  is  all  fufceptible  of  Exprefsion,  and 
all  ought  to  contribute  to  Beauty 
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C  H  A  P.  XII. 


OF  THE  GRJND,  THE  MIDDLING,  AND  THE 
INFERIOR  STYLE. 

When  we  fay  in  Painting  that  a  ftyle  or  fi-» 
gure  is  grand,  one  ought  not  to  underftand  the 
grandeur  of  the  fize ;  the  fame  with  regard  to 
the  middling  and  inferior  ftyle ;  becaufe  the  qua- 
lity of  a  painting  is  not  meafured  by  its  fize. 
The  grand  or  great  ftyle,  as  Mengs  fays,  is  when 
we  make  a  choice  of  great  parts,  leaving  afide 
mediocrity,  and  the  inferior  ftyle. 

Every  thing  in  Nature  is  compofed  of  fome 
principal,  and  fome  minor  parts,  and  thus  gra- 
dually to  infinity.  Our  fight  cannot  diltin- 
guiih  the  firft  elements  of  things,  nor  can 
Painting  propofe  to  imitate  it,  much  lefs  to 
reprefent  it  by  its  colours.  A  human  face,  for 
example,  is  compofed  of  the  forehead,  brows, 
eyes,  nofe,  cheeks,  mouth,  chin,  and  beard. 
Thefe  are  the  great  parts,  but  each  of  thefe  con- 
tains many  other  minor  parts,  which  alfo  contain 
an  infinity  of  others  ftill  lefs.  If  the  Painter 
will  content  himfelf  to  exprefs  well  the  great 
parts  which  I  have  taken  notice  of,  he  will  have 
a  grand  Style;  if  he  depicts  alfo  the  fecond, 
his  ftyle  will  be  that  of  mediocrity;  and  if 
he  pretends  to  interfecl  the  laft  his  ftyle  will 
j?e  infignificant  and  ridiculous.    However  in  a 
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gigantic  figure,  one  might  form  a  minute  ftyle, 
and  in  a  fmall  figure  a  grand  ftyle. 

Since  Painting  represents  only  the  appearance 
of  things,  as  foon  as  it  gives  the  idea  of  them  in 
the  manner  moft  eafy,  and  lcaft  confufed,  it  has 
obtained  its  end,  by  giving  the  cognition  of  the 
object  reprefented  with  pofsible  evidence,  and 
without  fatiguing  the  attention,  and  for  that 
reafon  the  grand  ftyle  is  beautiful. 

Some  Painters  of  renown  have  formed  a  falfe 
idea  of  greatnefs,  and  are  allured  to  inveftigate 
it  by  fentirhents  very  tortuous  and  erroneous. 
Michael  Angelo  would  have  loft  with  his  credit 
the  Tafte  of  his  age,  if  Raphael  had  not  op- 
pofed  it  with  a  Tafte  much  more  wife. 

He  never  duringhislonglife,  executed  a  work  of 
fculpture,  or  of  Painting,  or  perhaps  even  of  ar- 
chitecture with  a  view  of  pleating,  or  of  repre- 
senting Beauty,  which  he  knew  only  in  order  to 
make  a  pomp  of  his  knowledge.  In  all  his 
figures  he  fought  the  moft  violent  attitudes,  or 
thofe  which  appeared  to  him  moft  convenient  tq 
make  a  vain  ihow  of  his  anatomical  fcience  of 
the  mufcles,  and  bones  ;  and  he  delineated  all 
that  with  the  greateft  force  and  violence,  ftrong- 
ly  doubting  if  the  beholders  would  well  under- 
ftand  them.  He  thought  to  have  had  a  ftyle  of 
grandeur  ;  inftead  of  which  it  was  the  moft  in- 
fignificant,  and  perhaps  the  moft  vulgar  and 
heavy.  His  contortions  have  been  admired, 
and  even  adored  by  many,  and  they  have  called 
his  ftyle  fiery,  terrible,  and  divine.  It 
may  be  whatever  they  like,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
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grand  or  beautiful.  -  Mad  with  the  ambition  of 
being  thought  learned,  he  never  had  any  regard 
ofpleafing  or  fatisfying  the  mind  with  Beauty. 

It  will  be  fufficient  to  fee  his  famous  Giudi- 
zio  to  be  convinced  of  what  I  fay,  and  to  what 
a  height  might  arrive  the  extravagance  of  a  com- 
pofition.  Falconet,  who  cannot  always  be  ab- 
furd,  faid  the  admired  Mofes  appears  rather  a 
galley-flave,  than  an  infpired  legiilator. 

Dolce  in  his  Dialogues,  without  comprehend- 
ing the  true  caufe,  remarks,  neverthelefs,  thefe 
defefts  of  that  celebrated  profeffor  ;  but  for  one 
who  has  the  ufe  of  reafon,  he  muft  have  judged 
with  his  eyes  clofed,  when  he  afferted,  that  Mi- 
chael Angelo  was  all  divine. 

His  works,  notwithftanding  merit  to  be  ftu  - 
died, in  order  to  learn  the  correction  of  drawing,  and 
the  (kill  of  anatomy,  always  however  with  the 
remembrance,  that  thefe  are  only  the  means 
and  never  the  end  of  Painting.* 

*  Some  persons  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  Michael  Angelo, 
more  than  that  of  any  other  author,  and  perhaps  more  than  of  their 
own,  are  scandalized  by  the  severity  of  this  judgment.  To  ease 
therefore  their  consciences,  one  could  here  cite  similar  judgments 
which  great  professors  have  pronounced  upon  the  Artists  called 

DIVINE. 

In  order  not  to  be  fatiguing,  I  shall  content  myself  by  quoting 
what  the  learned  Mr;  Fuessli,  (who  published  in  German  at  Zu- 
jic,  the  works  of  Mengs  upon  Beauty)  says  in  a  letter  which  is  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  those  of  Winkelman,  and  runs 

thus. 

"  Tous  Ies  artistes  font  de  leurs  saints  des  vie,  illards  sans  doute 
*'  par  ce  qu'ils  pensent  que  l'age  est  necessaire  pour  donner 
"  la  saintet6;  et  ce  qu'ils  ne  peuvent  donner  de  majestc  ct  de 
"  gravite,  ils  le  remplacent  par  de  rides  et  des  Iongues  barbes. 
f  On. en  volt  un  exemple  dans  le  Moise  de  1'  Eglise  de  S.  Pierre 
"  aux  Liens  du  ciseau  de  Michel  Ange  qui  a  sacririe  la  beaute  a 
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14  la  precision  anatomiquc,  et  a  sa  passion  favorite,  Ie  terrible 
'4  ou  plutot  le  gigantesque.    On  ne  peut  s'empecher  de  rire 
quand  on  lit  le  commencement  de  la  description  que  lejudicieux 
14  Richardson  donne  de  cctte  statue.    Comme  cette  piece 

;<  EST  TRE^S  FAMEUSE,  IL  NE  FAUT  PAS  D  OUTER  QU' 
4   EL  LE  N  E  SOIT  AUSSI  TR  EVS  EXCELLENTE.      S'il  CSt  vrai  que 

14  Michel  Ange  ait  etudie  le  bras  du  fameux  satyre  dela  ville  Lo- 
"  dovisi,  qu'on  regarde  a  tort  comme  antique,  il  est  tres  probable 
14  aussi  qu'  il  a  etudie  de  meme  la  tete  de  ce  satyre,  pouren  don- 
14  ner  le  caractcre  a  son  Mo'ise.  Car  toutes  deux  comme  Ri- 
i4  chardson  le  dit  lui  meme,  ressemblent  a  une  tete  de  bouc.  II  y 
4  a  sans  doute  dans  Pensemble  de  cette  figure  quelque  chose  de 
;<  monstrueusement  grand,  qu'onne  peat  disputer  a  Michel  Ange. 
:*  C'etoit  une  tempcte  qui  a  presage  les  beaux-jours  de  Raphael." 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  title  of  these  reflexions  might  induce  some  people  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  a  repetition  of  what  Mengs  has  said  in  his 
Treatise  upon  Beauty ;  proposing  there  and  here  the  parallel  of 
the  three  great  Painters,  Raphael,  Correggio,  and  Titian.  Cer- 
tainly the  object  is  the  same;  but  the  Reader  will  find  it  filled 
with  such  novelty,  extension,  and  learning  as  such  great  princi- 
ples require,  and  will  not  lose  his  time  by  reading  it.  Mengs 
Wrote  it  to  substitute  the  said  Treatise  upon  Beauty,  when  he 
thought  to  suppress  the  printing  of  it,  as  one  may  see  in  the  letters 
to  Winkleman. 

The  manuscript  from  which  these  WOrks  are  taken,  is  a  laby- 
rinth fall  of  repetitions,  and  deficient  in  many  essential  parts  ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  Which  have  been  taken  to  put  it 
in  order,  and  to  elucidate  it,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  reduce  it 
to  an  exact  and  regular  method.  One  might  have  been  able  to 
alter  the  whole  together,  and  by  that  to  take  from  it  its  greatest 
worth,  which  is  the  original  style  of  the  Author,  who  is  here  left 
to  speak  his  own  language,  in  order  that  he  may  become  more 
instructive  in  spite  of  his  repetitions,  which  otherwise  consist 
of  points  of  importance  for  Painters  and  Amateurs. 
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REFLECTIONS 

~ii  :  gmJninl^n  >  i)nu  jidEunjfc  flam  oiu  h'jFbn'»'j 

Vf ON   THE   THREE   GREAT  PAINTERS 

RAPHAEL,  CORREGGIO,  and  TITIAN, 

AND  UPON 

THE  ANCIENTS. 


INTRODUCTION, 

RAPHAEL  is  undoubtedly  the  firft  among 
the  greateft  Painters,  not  for  being  more 
rich  than  the  others  in  poffefsing  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  perfe6l  parts  in  his  profefsion,  but  for 
having  the  quality  moft  important ;  becaufe 
Painting  being  compofed  of  Defign,  Clare  Ob- 
icure,  Colouring,  Imitation,  Compofition,  and 
Invention  ;  it  is  certain,  that  Raphael  pofleffed 
the  Art  of  Defigning  and  Compofition  in  a  high 
degree,  as  well  as  fufficient  invention  :  In  the 
meantime,  Correggio  remained  excellent  in  Clare 
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Obfcure  and  Colouring  j  and  Titian  was  great 
only  in  Colouring,  and  in  imitation  of  Nature. 
From  whence  one  may  fay,  that  Raphael  was 
the  mofteftimable,  becaufe  he  poffeffed  themoft 
neceffary  and  noble  parts  of  the  Art.  Correggio 
poffeffed  the  mod  amiable  and  enchanting :  Ti- 
tian contented  himfelf  with  pure  necefsity* 
which  is  the  fimple  imitation  of  Nature* 
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PART  THE  FIRST, 


CHAP.  L 

GENERAL  RULES  TO  JUDGE  OF  THE  MERIT  OF 
PAINTERS. 

JTpO  know  the  merit  of  the  profeffors  of  an  Art 
X  or  Science,  it  is  neeeflary  to  know  the  fun- 
daments of  the  fame  Science  or  Art.  Painting 
has  different  parts,  as  well  general  as  particular. 
Some  are  fo  eijential  that  without  them  no  one 
<?an  call  himfelf  a  Painter ;  others  render  the 
profeffors  more  precious  or  more  diftinft,  more 
commoii  or  more  trivial. 

The  quality  moft  necefTary  is  the  imitation 
of  all  things,  >vhich  can  be  conceived  and  re- 
prefented  in  a  moment.  The  fecond  confifts  in 
the  ideal,  that  is,  in  the  reprefentation  of  things 
which  have  no  original ;  from  whence  the  Pain- 
ter has  to  reprefent  it  according  to  the  concep- 
tion which  he  has  of  it  in  his  mind,  without  it$ 
Jiaving  paffed  by  way  of  the  fenfes. 
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In  order  to  arrive  to  the  firft  degree,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  fimple  imitation,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  have  the  fight  exact,  and  not  to  be  de- 
ceived in  the-objeet  which  one  has-to  oopy^  -For 
the  ideal  part  it  requires  much  talent,  and  great 
imagination. 

This  laft  part,  when  Painting  firft  began,  was 
notable  to  arrive  to  that  point  which  it  reached 
afterwards,  for  this  fimple  reafon,  that  the  ideal 
part  is  the  perfection  of  the  Art,  and  no  Art  can 
be  perfect  in  the  beginning. 

Thefe  two  qualities  which  form,  as  one  may 
fay,  two  fpecies  of  painting,  comprehend  even 
the  molt  minute  parts ;  which  I  fliall  explain  by 
an  example. 

A  Painter  of  the  firft  kind,  that  is  him  who 
ftudies  only  what  is  merely  neceflary,  will  make 
a  head  or  a  hand  to  a  beautiful  figure,  bir:  will 
make  it  with  all  the  little  -"imperfections 
generally  found  in  Nature ;  nor  will  he  know 
how  to  choofe  the  belt  among  the  good,  to 
make  a  work  which  approaches  to  ideal  perfec- 
tion. To  the  contrarv,  a  Painter  of  a  high 
degree  will  take  from  Nature  the  beautiful  only, 
avoiding  the  imperfect  and  defective  ;  and  will 
omit  alfo  the  beautiful  parts  when  they  do  not 
accord  well  one  with  another,  fuch  as  a  body 
flefhy  and  robuft,  with  hands  thin  and  meager; 
the  full  breaft  of  a  beautiful  woman,  with  a  neck 
lean  and  fkinny,  Sec.  Each  of  thefe  parts  may 
be  beautiful  by  themfelves,  but  produce  a  bad 
effect  when   united   with  others    which  do 
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l\dt  eorrefporid,  although  Nature  often  makes 
fuch  unions. 

From  whence  I  conclude,  that  the  firft  will 
be  only  an  able  artizan,  but  the  fecond  ought 
to  be  a  philofopher,  and  a  profound  cdnnoifleur  of 
natural  things;  and  iince  one  cannot  arrive  to  the 
laft  degree  without  having  palled  the  firft,  from 
this  arifes  the  fuperiority  of  the  one  to  the 
othen 

To  arrive  therefore  to  perfection  in  Painting, 
it  is  neeeffary  firft  to  accuftom  the  fight  to  the 
greateft  exactnefs ;  then  to  put  in  practice  the 
rules  of  the  Art,  and  of  reprefenting  all  things : 
thefe  are  the  fundaments.  In  the  fecond  place, 
it  is  neeeffary  to  accuftoni  the  fight  to  good  ob- 
jects* in  order  to  feparate  them  from  the  bad  ; 
to  diftinguifh  the  beautiful  from  the  good*  and 
the  beft  among  the  beautiful.  The  third  requi- 
site is  to  knowr  the  reafons  by  which  one  thing  is 
more  beautiful  than  another,  and  why  it  is  after 
a  certain  manner,  and  not  otherwife  ;  nor  can 
this  be  obtained  without  a  good  talent  and  judg- 
ment, nor  without  certain  ftudies,  which  in 
fome  manner  arife  from  without  the  limits  of 
Painting*  ~or  at  leaft  are  banifhed  from  the 
fchools  of  our  time ;  firice  we  fee  that  noble  pro- 
fefsion  reduced  almoft  to  a  mechanical  trade,  by 
inculcating  continually  that  one  may  learn  it  by 
force  of  practice*  the  fame  as  the  fiioemaker 
learns  his  apprentice  to  make  fiioes :  thus  by 
habit  of  making  Paintings  they  pretend  to  be- 
come Painters. 
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I  exhort  the  ftudents  of  Painting  always  to 
confider  it  as  a  liberal  Art  compofed  equally  of 
mechanifm  and  of  fcience,  in  order  that  they 
may  thus  know  how  vait  are  its  limits.  The 
great  diverfity  which  is  obferved  in  the  merits  of 
all  Painters,  depends  upon  the  greater  or  lefs 
portion  which  each  poHeffes  of  the  two  aforefaid 
qualities,  and  of  the  degree  of  their  perfe&ion. 
Thofe  who  have  more  mechanifm  than  fcience, 
are  low  imitators  of  Nature,  fuch  as  are  the 
Dutch  Painters.  Thofe  who  limit  themfelves 
only  to  the  ideal,  will  never  produce  more  than 
fketches  ;  nor  can  they  finifh  any  thing, 
becaufe  they  want  the  mechanifm  fo  neceflary 
to  the  accomplifhment.  I  could  adduce  for  ex- 
ample Pufsin,  as  a  proof  of  this  inconvenience, 
and  Raphael  for  the  union  of  mechanifm  and 
fcience. 

The  ideal,  rieverthelefs,  is  as  much  more 
noble  than  the  mechanical  part,  as  the  foul  is 
fuperior  to  the  body.  Necker,  Gerarde,  and 
Miers  have  carried  imitation  to  an  infurmoun- 
table  degree.  Raphael  knew  not  the  ideal  as 
well  as  Pufsin  ;  but  that  part  of  it  which  he  did 
poflefs,  he  knew  better  how  to  unite  with  imi- 
tation. In  imitation  Gerarde  was  fuperior  to 
Raphael ;  but  Raphael  better  combined  noble- 
nefs  with  the  ideal ;  by  which  upon  the  whole 
he  has  furpafled  the  two  moft  excellent  artiils 
in  the  two  extremes. 

With  thefe  principles  it  is  eafy  to  judge  of  the 
merit  of  Painters,  fmce  between  two  equals,  one 
in  the  imitation  and  the  other  in  the  ideal,  it  is 
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jull  to  prefer  the  laft  to  the  firit  ;  and  if  a  third 
unites  the  two  qualities  he  will  be  the  moft  eiti- 
mableof  all,  as  he  poffefies  the  art  intire. 

I  have  faid  that  a  Painter  merely  ideal,  will 
produce  only  Iketches  without  conclufion  ; 
now  I  adjoin  if  ever  is  to  be  found  fuch  a  Painter, 
he  will  be  very  little  eftimable :  he  will  be  a  pain- 
ter of  dreams.  When  I  have  faid  that  Pufsin 
made  Iketches  of  things,  I  intended  to  fay,  that 
he  has  exceeded  in  the  ideal,  obferving  it  even  in 
the  form  of  a  hand  or  foot;  and  that,  abforbed  in 
the  idea,  he  left  thofe  parts  without  finifhing 
and  conducting  them  to  their  natural  per- 
fection ;  but  he  was  not  intirely  ignorant  of  imi- 
tation, and  for  that  reafon  he  is  a  Painter  of  great 
merit. 


C  II  A  P-  II. 


GENERAL  EXAMINATIONS  UPON  RAPHAEL. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  the  firft  and 
beft  Painter  after  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
Art,  has  been  Raphael,  becaufe  before  him  no 
other  had  pofleffed  the  parts  either  in  quantity  or 
in  quality  equal  to  him,  and  afterwards  no  one 
has  appeared  in  comparifon.  My  aim  is  now  to 
obferve  by  what  means  he  has  arrived  to  fuch  emi- 
nence, and  what  one  ought  to  do  to  imitate  him. 
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Raphael  was  born  at  Urbino  in  the  year  1483, 
His  father  was  a  Painter,  in  which  he  was  fortu- 
nate,' becaufe  a  father  naturally  teaches  his  pro- 
fefsion  with  more  anxioufnefs  and  care  to  his  fon 
than  to  a  ftranger  ;  from  whence  Raphael  was 
afliiredly  educated  in  his  art  with  the  greateft  at- 
tention. When  he  appeared  to  the  world,  no 
other  maxim  was  obferved  in  painting  except  that 
of  imitation  ;  and  the  beft  imitator  was  the  beft 
Painter.  Since  that  quality  could  not  be  ac- 
quired without  great  diligence  and  exactnefs  of 
of  fight,  Raphael  took  the  lirft  rudiments  from 
thefe  good  maxims,  which  are  the  moft  neceffary 
to  any  good  or  middling  genius ;  becaufe  the 
one  at  the  leaitwill  arrive  to  obtain  imitation,  and 
the  other  will  furpafs  it. 

Little  fatigue  remained  to  Raphael  in  thefe 
inftitutions,  as  well  from  the  perfpicuity  of  his 
genius,  as  becaufe  each  part  alone  is  always 
more  eafy  to  learn,  and  efpecially  imitation, 
than  is  that  which  manifelis  itfelf  more  to  the 
fenfes. 

His  father,  John  Sanzio,  put  him  to  ftudy 
under  Peter  Peruginus,  to  learn  the  practice  of 
the  Art?  which  in  his  houfe  he  had  not  the  op- 
portunity to  exercife  for  want  of  works  of  con- 
sideration. 

The  difciple  very  foon  equalled  the  matter, 
becaufe  his  fort  confilled  in  the  imitation  of  Na- 
ture, and  Raphael  had  learnt  that  from  his  fa- 
ther ;  from  whence  he  took  from  Peruginus  only 
the  pra6tice  of  painting  in  frefco,  in  oil,  and  in 
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diftemper ;  which  coft  him  but  very  little  trou- 
ble. 

He  went  from  thence  to  Florence,  where  the 
firft  things  that  he  ftudied  were  the  works  of 
Mafacci  in  the  church  of  del  Carmine,  and  here 
he  acquired  a  little  of  the  tafte  of  antiquity, 
leaving  afide  the  ftyle  of  broken  and  fhort  folds 
of  his  mailer.  Yet,  notwithftanding,  he  could  not 
entirely  get  rid  of  that  trifling  tafte  which  lie 
had  imbibed  in  his  education  ;  although  he  was 
now  become  a  little  more  elegant. 

On  account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had 
occafion  to  go  to  Urbino,  and  there  hearing  of  the 
cartons  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  clone  in  order  to  be  painted  in  frefco,  he  re-  * 
turned  to  Florence,  and  having  feen  thofe  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  he  did  as  Bees  who  extract  honey 
even  from  bitter  flowers,  becaufe  Buonarroti  was  a 
remedy  too  violent  for  Raphael.  That  ftyle  ferved 
him,  notwithstanding  to  correct  his  trite  and  trivial 
tafte,  and  to  abandon  his  mechanical  manner; 
and  fince  the  great  precilion  of  the  eye  which 
he  had  acquired  from  his  infancy,  made  him 
mafter  of  his  pencil  to  execute  with  facility 
whatever  he  thought  or  defircd,  he  was  not  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fear  of  an  erring  hand;  as  happen- 
to  many  of  us  in  this  age,  in  which  one  ftudies 
more  to  defign  with  mafterly  touches  and  quick- 
nefs,  than  with  truth  and  exa&nefs :  it  was 
eafy  to  him,  I  fay,  to  change  his  ftyle,  and  to 
imitate  that  of  thefe  profeffors. 

The  friendfhip  which  he  then  contracted  with 
Father  Bartholomy  of  Saint  Mark,  wis  very 
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ufeful  to  him  in  learning  from  him,  to  paint  as 
well  as  Michael  Angelo  had  defigned.  Notwith- 
standing, he  liked  not  to  follow  him  too  near,  in 
order  not  to  quit  the  fcrupulous  exaftnefs  which 
he  preferred  always  to  every  thing  elfe.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  he  learnt  to  aggrandife  much  his  tafte, 
by  painting  with  colours  more  ltrongly  imparted, 
and  in  greater  mafles  than  he  had  done  before 
that  time  In  this  manner  he  left  afide  little 
pencils,  and  baniflied  the  grey  from  his  tints. 
He  no  longer  cut  with  his  folds  the  form  of  the 
nudity  which  was  under,  or  divided  them 
with  little  black  ftrokes ;  he  conferred  in 
the  drapery  the  fame  clare  obfcure  which  the 
figures  ought  to  have  when  they  are  made;  in 
fliort  he  learnt  to  execute  the  good  parts,  which 
Father  Bartholomy  and  the  Mafacci's  had  in- 
dicated, 

Being  returned  to  Urbino  he  foon  made 
known  his  progrefs,  and  difcovered  his  new  tafte 
in  a  painting  of  the  Depofition  of  our  Lord, 
painted  in  a  chapel.  He  was  invited  on  that 
account  by  his  uncle  Bramante  to  go  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  commifsioned.  to  paint  in  the  new 
apartment,  called  di  Borgia,  or  della  Seg- 
natura,  He  there  began  (according  to  differ- 
ent writers)  by  the  four  circles  of  the  cieling, 
in  which  he  ftill  conferved,  as  is  very  obfervable, 
much  of  the  flyle  of  Father  Bartholomy.  This 
however  pleafed  fo  much,  that  the  Pontiff  or- 
dered the  paintings  of  the  other  Painters  who 
had  painted  upon  the  walls  to  be  cancelled, 
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not  being  able  to  reign  in  competition  with  Ra- 
phael. 

He  began  therefore  to  paint  one  of  the  walls, 
reprefenting  the  meeting  of  the  Doctors  of  the 
church,  or  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  painting 
of  Theology,  with  the  Trinity  above,  and  with 
the  Patriarchs,  intermixed  with  other  Saints  and 
Angels.  This  is  a  molt  admirable  painting,  if 
one  confiders  each  part  by  itfelf ;  but  it  is  well 
known,  that  Raphaelfound  himfelf  embarraflcd 
by  the  great  field  which  he  had  undertaken, 
and  the  laborious  attention  wrhich  it  required; 
becaufe  the  ardent  defire  of  doing  it  well,  made 
him  foil  into  fome  debility,  Which  happens  alone 
to  the  molt  elevated  genius's,  from  the  defire  of 
performing  things  extraordinary. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  little  ex- 
perience of  his  age,  which  could  not  be  more 
than  twenty  five  years,  made  him  renew  the 
idea  of  Peruginus,  from  whence  he  drew  the 
rays  of  light  in  gold  relief,  and  there  ftrung  An- 
gels and  Cherubims,  with  other  fimilar  extrava- 
gances. One  may,  however,  excufe  Raphael 
in  that,  fince  it  happens  the  fame  iu  our  time  ; 
for  wre  fee  amateurs  who  approve  only  of  that 
which  comes  credited  by  the  example  of  fome 
painter  of  fame  ;  from  whence  it  is  pofsible  that 
the  partizans  of  Peruginus  would  not  have 
praifed  this  painting,  if  they  had  not  found  it 
rich  of  gold.  But  every  one  fees  that  this  is  not 
a  good  excufe  :  however  for  me  it  is  fufficient  to 
ihow  the  way  followed  by  Raphael  in  order  to 
arrive  to  fuch  greatnefs  as  he  did. 
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All  the  parts  of  that  painting  are  done  with  the 
higheft  attention ;  and  on-  fees  that  he  began  by 
the  right  fide,  and  terminated  by  the  oppofite. 
The  parts  which  are  towards  the  firft  fide,  one 
obferves  to  be  dry,  painted  therefore  with  dili- 
gence, and  well  imparted  with  colours  ;  fcarce 
any  thing  is  retouched,  and  it  is  there  one 
discovers  the  Tafte  of  Father  Bartholomy. 
One  fees  that  all  the  parts  are  taken  from  Nature; 
that  is,  copied  from  defigns  done  from  Nature  ; 
but  the  more  the  work  advances,  the  more  one 
beholds  the  fuccefsive  progrefs  of  his  good  ftyle, 
and  one  difcovers  alfo,  that  furmounting  every 
timidity  he  worked  with  more  liberty. 

In  all  the  paintings  which  he  did  in  this  room* 
one  fees  the  fame  track.  The  firft  things  are 
of  a  timid  pencil,  but  however  very  elaborate. 
Here  one  neither  difcovers  the  ftyle,  or  the 
maxims  of  a  man  of  confummate  knowledge  ; 
becaufe  the  contours  are  ftill  of  an  indeciiive 
chara&er,  and  it  appears  that  he  was  afraid  of  ad* 
ding  or  taking  from  it.  The  folds  are  well 
finiihed  ;  the  eyes  are  beautiful,  but  marked 
with, timidity:  the  whole  appears  more  beauti- 
ful at  a  near  view  than  at  a  diftance. 

To  the  contrary,  the  works  of  his  laft  tafte 
appear  done  with  greater  facility.  Here  one 
beholds  fome  original  traits,  fuch  as  thofe  which 
remain  from  the  contours  of  the  cartons:  the 
drapery  is  lefs  linifhed,  but  has  more  effect  from 
afar  off,  becaufe  he  knew  that  the  little  grada- 
tion which  he  firft  gave  it,  rendered  it  inviiible. 
in  being  viewed  from  a  diitance;  he  therefore 
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advanced  more  the  two  extremes  of  the  clare 
obfcure;  fixed  with  more  boldnefs  the  colours 
of  the  contours ;  corrected  hlmfelf  in  tlie  timi- 
dity of  adding  and  taking  from  parts,  a  defect 
which  made  him  appear  cold;  he  found  that 
the  little  parts  were  the  firft  to  be  loft  in 
diftance,  and  in  the  interpofed  air,  and  that  on 
this  account  it  was  necciVary  to  agrandize  them 
in  larger  works ;  he  abandoned  the  ufelefs  parts 
and  learnt  to  diltinguifh  the  moft  or  the  leaft  ne- 
ceflary ;  he  obferved  that  the  bones  ought  to  be 
attended  to  more  than  the  folds  of  the  fkin,  and 
that  the  tendons  ought  to  be  more  vifible  than 
the  flefh ;  that  the  mufcles  in  a6tion  merit  more 
attention  than  thofe  which  are  inactive;  that 
the  force  of  the  drapery  does  not  confift  in  each 
feparatc  fold,  and  that  thefe  folds,  which  one 
finds  in  the  middle  of  fome  clear  mafs,  ought 
not  to  be  cut  offby  any  obfcure,  nor  b.e  fo  precife 
as  thofe  wrhich  fall  upon  the  joints;  that  in  ge- 
neral one  ought  to  obferve  ^in  them  the  reflec- 
tions of  light,  fuch  as  in  a  bunch  of  grapes  in 
which  thofe  expofed  to  the  greateft  light  refle6l 
it  in  a  manner  which  almoft  difsipates  all  obfcu- 
rity. 

Whoever  would  wifh  to  fee  all  the  aforefaid 
rules  and  ratiocinations  in  the  moft  perfe£t 
-execution,  has  only  to  examine  attentively  the 
painting  of  the  fchool  of  Athens,  in  which  Ra- 
phael has  put  it  in  practice  with  wonderful 
ikiil. 

Even  at  that  time  Raphael  had  not  pro- 
pofed  more  than  to  follow  Michael  Angelty 
vol.  i.  Ff 
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and  here  he  became  ftimulated  by  the  extra- 
ordinary credit  and  exaggerated  encomiums 
which  every  one  beftowed  on  that  profeffor; 
this  led  him  from  forming  any  other  fuperior 
ftylc,  and  made  him  lofe  the  moft  precious 
time.  But  fmce  he  was  endowed  with  an 
original  talent,  it  was  not  pofsible  that  he  could 
content  himfelf  with  being  a  fimple  imitator. 
That  which  is  natural  to  one,  becomes  artificial, 
and  affe6ted  to  another,  and  a  copy  always  wants 
that  fire  and  brilliancy  which  is  to  be  found 
in  an  original.  For  this  reafon  Raphael  loft 
a  part  of  his  natural  merit  in  wifhing  to  imitate 
the  hero  of  the  Florentine  fchool.  The  advice 
of  his  friends,  who  fuffered  him  not  to  re- 
main a  copyift,  and  cfpecially  his  natural  ge- 
nius and  difcernment,  awakened  him  from  that 
flumber,  during  which  his  reputation  was  abafed; 
becaufe  the  public  held  him  as  an  imitator  in* 
ferior  to  his  model,  fuch  as  in  the  paintings  of  the 
Conflagration  of  Borgo,  and  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Saracens,  in  which  he  was  eager  to  approach  more 
the  ftyle  of  Buonarroti. 

Thus  awaking  he  became  afterwards  more 
fprightly  and  cheerful,  and  as  one  who  goes  to  an 
enterprife  after  fweet  repofe,  he  undertook  the 
painting  of  the  transfiguration  ,which  the  Card  inal, 
nephew  of  the  Pope,  wifhed  to  give  to  the  King 
of  France ;  and  he  executed  it  with  the  greateft 
ardour,  becaufe  he  knew  that  Michael  Angelo 
wanted  Father  Sebaftian  del  Pjombo  to  oppofe 
him  with  another  painting  of  which  Michael 
^ngelo  himfelf  had  done  the  defign.  Raphael  was 
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glad  of  it,  and  faid  that  Buonarroti  did  him  hy 
this  a  great  favor,  fince  he  thought  him  worthy 
of  competition  with  him  and  not  with  Father 
Sebaftian.  JfeS$$  ■ 

In  this  painting  Raphael  is  no  more  that  free 
and  ardent  Painter  which  he  was  in  the  frefcos 
of  the  Vatican ;  he  does  not  expofe  himfelf  to 
any  peril :  nothing  is  lopped  off  or  added  to  truth : 
he  choofes  thus  the  beautiful,  difcovers  a  new 
degree  of  perfection,  and  opens  the  true  road 
to.  the  Art* 

In  Raphael  alone  is  found  the  three  ftyles  of 
painting;  fince  in  his  firft  works  he  was,  like 
the  inventors  of  the  Art,  a  pure  imitator  of  Na- 
ture, but  without  reprefenting  it  with  its  true 
grace.  In  his  fecond,  which  are  thofe  of  the  Vati- 
can and  particularly  in  the  School  of  Athens,  he 
reduced  the  mechanifm  of  the  art,  and  the  imita- 
tion of  truth  to  the  rules  of  Beauty,  exprefsing 
all  with  force  and  boldnefs,  being  capable  of 
following  whatever  his  talent  dictated. 

He  remained  thus  for  fome  time,  being  in- 
toxicated by  felf  love,  and  the  praifes  which  he 
received ;  and  not  being  abetted  by  any  com- 
petitors, he  committed  almoft  all  his  works 
to  his  difciples.  Finally  his  ardent  genius  be- 
gan to  advance;  and  fince  that  was  not  pof- 
fible  by  the  beaten  path,  he  undertook  ano- 
ther more  fecure,  fearching  a  more  perfect 
nature  than  that  which  he  had  followed  before. 
He  fought  more  variety  in  the  drapery,  more 
beauty  in  the  heads,  and  more  noblenefs  in  the 
ftyle.  Heperfe6tedhisClareobfcure,byputting it 
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more  in  a  mafs ;  and  notwithftanding  he  was  a 
great  mafter,  he  was  newly  reduced  to  become  a 
difciple  to  perfection.  His  painting  of  the 
Transfiguration  is  a  clear  proof  that  he  had  ac- 
quired the  higheft  idea  of  true  beauty;  fince 
that  work  contains  even  more  of  it  than  all 
his  anterior  ones.  The  exprefsion  is  there  more 
noble  and  delicate;  the  clare  obfcure  is  better; 
the  degradation  is  better  underftood,  and  laftly, 
the  ftrokes  are  more  fine  and  admirable,  fince 
one  finds  not  any  lines,  or  contours  as  in  his  an- 
tecedent works. 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 


OF  THE  PARTS  OF  PAINTING,  AND  OF 
THE  PERFECTIONS  AND  DEFECTS  OF 
RAPHAEL. 


CHAP.  I. 


OF  DESIGN. 

RAPHAEL  began  with  a  Defign  dry  and 
fervile,  although  fufficiently  correct.  He 
then  learned  a  fuperior  ftyle,  yet  never  fo  per- 
fect, and  competent  as  that  of  the  ancients  of 
the  firft  degree,  becaufe  he  had  not  on  the  whole 
that  knowledge  of  true  Beauty  which  the  Greeks 
poflefled.  He  was  excellent  in  the  characters 
of  Philofophers,  Apoftles,  and  in  other  figures  of 
that  kind.  His  women  are  not  fufficiently 
graceful,  and  he  fpoilt  them  by  his  convex  turns, 
which  render  them  in  a  certain  manner  trivial, 
and  of  a  vulgar  air;  and  when  he  wifhed  to 
avoid  that  error,  he  fell  into  another,  ftill 
worfe,  which  was  harflinefs. 
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He  knew  not  Ideal  Beauty,  and  for  that  reafort 
was  more  excellent  in  Apoftles  and  Phi- 
Iofophers,  than  in  the  divine  figures;  that  is 
to  fay,  his  Defign  comprehended  all  the  con- 
tours which  one  finds  in  Nature,  and  which 
he  imitated  in  every  thing  he  did.  He 
ftudied  the  Antique  pricipally  in  Baf-reliefs; 
and  acquired  a  tafte  more  Roman  than  Grecian. 
In  his  works  one  fees  the  moft  minute  tracks  of 
the  Arch  ofTitusandof  Conftantius,  with  the  baf- 
reliefs  of  that  of  Trajan.  From  thence  he  took  the 
fyftem  of  marking  principally  the  joints  and  bones, 
and  of  maintaining  the  contour  of  the  flefh  more 
fimple  and  eafy.  The  aforefaid  Baf-reliefs  are 
not  of  the  beft  tafte  of  antiquity  ;  yet  they  are 
beautiful  for  the  fymmetry,  and  the  relation  of 
one  member  with  another.  By  this  ftudy  Ra- 
phael understood  the  propriety  of  characters,  and 
the  relation  of  the  members  better  than  any 
Other  painter.  He  made  the  figures  of  the  pro- 
portion of  fix  heads  only,  and  they  appear  as 
beautiful  as  if  they  were  of  eight;  which  de- 
pends folely  upon  the  juft  maxims  of  proportion; 
although  in  general  his  are  not  fo  elegant  as 
thofe  of  the  Grecian  Statues;  nor  are  his  joints 
fo  delicate  as  thofe  of  the  Laocoon,  Apollo,  or 
the  Gladiator. 

One  perceives  alfo  how  much  Raphael  ftudied 
antiquity;  and  when  this  failed  him,  he  foon  failed 
alfo  in  the  imitation;  as  one  fees  in  his  hands,  which 
he  made  not  beautiful,  becaufe  he  had  not  an- 
cient models;  very  feldom  finding  ftatues  which 
preferved  it.    He  was  alfo  ftill  lels  happy  in  the 
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hands  of  women,  bccaufe  nature  offers  but 
few  beautiful;  failing  always  in  one  of  the  ex- 
tremes; either  by  being  very  fat,  or  very  thin. 
I  imagine  that  great  man   was  habituated, 
almoft  always,  to  draw  grown  perfons,  be- 
caufe  he  never  knew  how  to  give  to  his  chil- 
dren that  morbidity,  and  flefhinefs  of  a  fuck- 
ing babe,  which  nature  requires.    He  paint- 
ed his  children  as  thofe  of  the  ancients  mult 
have  been;  ferious  and  reflexive,  and  when 
he  made  any  one  for  a  model,  one  fees  that 
he  did  not  pretend  to  any  thing  more  than 
the  heads,  without  even  giving  them  the  leaft 
noblenefs ;  becaufe,  no  doubt,  they  were  mo- 
dels of  the  children  of  poor  people,  and  ple- 
bians;  as  one  obferves  in  the  Child  of  the 
Virgin  della  Seggiola  copied   afliiredly  from 
nature;  which  although  it  is  of  a  lively  phy- 
fiognomy,  wants  much  of  that  noblenefs  and 
beauty  to  be  able  to  compare  with  the  great 
elegance  of  Titian.    Nor  is  he  as  great,  or  as 
noble  as  the  authors  of  the  aforefaid  ftatucs, 
becaufe  he  never  believed  that  it  was  pofsible 
there  could  be  any  thing  greater  than  the 
tafte  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  feeking  to  be 
always  great  was  always  vulgar,  and  extending 
by  a  convex  line  beyond  the  limits  of  nature, 
he  loft  the  way  to  re-enter  it  again ;  and  being 
fixed  in  his  youthful  brain  that  falfe  idea  of 
greatnefs,  he  maintained  it  through  life,  and 
was  always  overcharged.    For  this  reafon  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo  will  always  be  much 
inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Ancients    of  good 
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tafte,  becaufe  although  they  knew  how  to  make 
a  figure  robuft,  and  mufcular,  yet  they  never 
made  it  heavy.  One  fees  an  example  in  the 
Hercules  of  Glincon  which  in  fpight  of  being 
fo  large,  and  of  a  form  fo  majeftical,  one  knows 
very  well  that  it  is  a  perfon  as  light  and  as  aftive 
as  a  deer,  and  that  it  is  the  fame  who  conquered 
the  lion  Nemeus,  and  fuftained  the  world  upon 
his  fhoulders.  Michael  Angelo  could  not  with 
his  ftyle  reprefent  fimilar  things,  becaufe  his 
joints  are  a  little  ftiff,  and  appear  done  only 
for  the  pofiure  in  which  they  are  put.  His 
fiefhy  parts  are  too  full ;  of  rotund  form ;  and  his 
mufcles  are  of  a  mould  and  form  always  equal, 
which  hides  the  motion  of  the  figures.  Laftly 
one  does  not  fee  in  his  works  any  mufcles  in  re- 
pofe:  the  greateft  error  which  he  could  have 
fallen  into.  He  knew  perfectly  the  fituation  of 
each  mufcle,  but  gave  them  not  their  true  form. 
Neither  did  he  underftand  the  nature  of  the  ten- 
dons, becaufe  he  made  them  equal  and  flefhy 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  the  bones  too 
round.  Raphael  partook  of  all  thofe  defects,  with- 
out ever  arriving  in  the  theory  of  the  mufcles 
to  the  perfection  of  Michael  Angelo:  by  which 
I  conclude,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  ftudy  Raphael 
in  the  characters  which  are  natural  to  him,  that 
is,  in  old  perfons,  and  in  mufcular  complexions, 
becaufe  in  the  moil  delicate  he  is  harih,  and  in 
the  moft  powerful  he  is  a  copyift  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

Raphael  imagined,  and  exprefled  wonderfully 
all  human  forms;  and  I  believe  if  he  had  lived 
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in  Greece  when  it  was  in  its  moft 'flourifhing 
ftate,  and  where  he  would  have  feen  fuch  beau- 
lies,  he  would  have  arrived  to  the  molt  fublime 
degree,  and  would  have  equalled  the  moft  cele- 
brated of  Antiquity.  He  knew  not  what  was 
ideal  Beauty,  as  he  confeflcd  in  a  letter 
written  to  the  Count  Bakiafllire  Caftiglione, 
when  he  painted  the  Galatea  in  the  houfe  of 
Auftin  Ghigi,  now  called  the  Farnesina. 
In  this  letter  he  fays,  he  was  necefsitated 
to  imagine  the  Beauty  which  he  wifhed  to 
paint,  and  for  that  reafon  he  feared  to  make  it 
inferior,  becaufe  to  produce  Beauty  it  requires 
a  Beautiful  model.  By  that  is  inferred  that  he 
knew  not  how  to  profit  himfelf  of  the  ancient 
ftatues,  fince  he  fought  all  his  beauties  in  na- 
ture, and  confided  in  his  good  talent  for  find- 
ing it.  I  believe  therefore  one  might  deduce 
that  Raphael  was  not  much  an  imitator  of  the 
ancients;  and  if  for  his  pleafure  he  ever  imi- 
tated them,  one  might  be  convinced  that  they 
were  the  inferior  ones  and  not  thofe  of  the 
higheft  taft'e.  He  imitated  them  only  in  the  ge- 
neral maxims,  and  in  that  part  which  one  might 
call  the  practice  or  manner,  but  not  in  their 
beauty  and  perfe<?tion.  He  fought  in  Nature 
the  beautiful  things  which  he  had  difcox  ered  in 
the  ancients  of  the  fecond  order,  and  with  the 
fame  maxims  he  formed  his  tafte.  He  was 
therefore  excellent  in  the  natural  things  which 
he  found  in  the  ancients,  and  thofe  which  he 
found  not  in  them,  he  did  not  arrive  to  ima- 
gine. 

VOL.  I.  G  g 
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That  which  I  have  faid  until  now,  refers  only 
to  the  form,  and  not  to  invention,  or  expref- 
fion,  of  which  I  fhall  proceed  to  treat  here- 
after* 


CHAP.  II. 


OF  THE  CLARE  OBSCURE  OF  RAPHAEL. 

Raphael  undefftood  well  where,  and  how 
he  ought  to  ufe  the  Clare  obfcure ;  but  he  pof- 
felfed  no  other  part  than  that  which  regards  imi- 
tation, and  knew  nothing  of  Ideal.  One  fees 
however  fame  traits  of  this  Ideal  in  his 
works ;  but  one  likewife  fees  very  clearly  that 
they  are  produced  by  chance,  and  the  vi- 
vacity of  his  natural  tafte,  and  not  from  the  ef- 
ic€t  of  method.  The  fyftem  held  by  Raphael 
in  his  paintings,  has  been  to  reprefent  his  hiftory, 
and  drapery  as  if  all  the  iigures  were  drciied 
in  white.  Upon  that  fuppofition  he  has  dif- 
tributed  his  firft  lights  where  he  believed  they 
ought  to  be,  and  dccreafing  from  that  even  to 
the  molt  diftant  part  he  continued  diminiihing; 
fo  that  wc  fee  in  the  foreground  of  his  paintings 
much  white  and  yellow  drapery,  I  think  it  was 
the  maxim  of  Raphael  and  the  Florentine  School, 
to  ufe  very  clear  colours  in  the  foreground  of 
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Paintings,  becaufe  I  fee  that  the  Lombard  inn?, 
and  other  good  colouriits,  ufed  always  in  that 
part  pure  colours,  fuch  as  red,  yellow,  and  blue; 
which  are  better  adapted  to  approximate  objects 
than  light  colours;  becaufe  the  whitifh  give  al- 
ways an  effect  of  air  to  the  colours,  and  dull 
their  vivacity.  Befidesthat,  Raphael  had  another 
maxim  alfo  more  erroneous,  which  was  to  give 
an  equal  light  to  the  drapery,  which  from  its  na- 
ture ought  to  be  of  pure  colours;  that  is,  he 
would  have  made  a  veil  blue;  as  in  fact  he  did 
for  the  Apoftle  who  is  feated  in  the  foreground 
of  the  Transfiguration,  and  has  the  Clare  quite 
white,  which  is  not  pofsible  with  the  {hade  and 
half-tint  fo  ftrong  as  he  has  made  them. 
And  this  is  what  I  call  ratting  the  Clare  to  a 
white,  or  lowering  it  to  a  black.  He  ob- 
ferved  the  fame  rules  in  the  obfeure;  begin- 
ning by  giving  the  grcateft  force  to  the  fore- 
ground, and  decreafing  it  even  till  it  met  with 
the  Clare*  This  method  was  much  after  inp 
tafte,  becaufe  from  the  mod  relieved  he  ad- 
vanced the  objects  more  than  by  any  other 
method,  fince  the  parts  in  advance  are  the 
moft  powerful;  but  this  is  againft  propriety 
and  the  effective  truth  of  nature,  becaufe  a 
white  garment  can  never  he  in  itfelf  fo  obfeure 
as  Raphael  has  made  it,  who  to  follow  this 
practice  was  obliged  to  neglect  that  of  reflection, 
which  contributes  fo  much  to  clearnefs  and 
grace. 

The  aforefaid  practice  of  Raphael  is  iefs  im- 
proper in  a  fmall  painting  than  in  a  large  one., 
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becaufe  in  that  there  can  be  but  little  variety 
of  Clare  obfcure,  as  the  mafs  ought  to  be  fmall 
in  order  to  advance  or  throw  off  the  drapery 
and  figures;  and  by  that  fame  reafon  he 
found  himfelf  conftrained  to  ufe  little  degrada- 
tion; becaufe  if  he  had  eraploved  it  much,  he 
would  have  found  by  his  practice  the  necefsity 
of  making  his  figures  of  the  fccond  degree  with- 
out force  and  effect, 

I  do  not  however  mean  to  fay  that  Raphael 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  Clare  ob- 
fcure; I  fay  only  that  his  pra6tice  of  defigning, 
and  to  bring  into  the  foreground,  by  means  of 
white  and  black,  all  the  figures  which  his  fertile 
genius  fuggefted  to  him,  took  him  from  this  part, 
by  making  him  think  only  of  delign  ;  and  for 
that  reafon  one  does  not '  fee  two  fix  etches  co- 
loured by  his  own  hand ;  and  if  at  any  time  one 
fees  in  his  works  fome  beautiful  accident  of  Clare 
obfcure,  it  arifes  only,  as  has  been  faid,  from  the 
imitation  of  nature. 

Raphael,  according  to  all  appearances,  {ketch - 
ed  his  works  upon  little  models  of  wax,  to  fee 
the  effect  they  made ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
beautiful  accidents  in  the  Eliodorus,  and  the 
mafs  of  Clare  obfcure  in  the  Transfiguration  are 
derived  from  the  effefts  which  he  copied  from 
his  Models.  I  think  one  might  alfo  difcover 
the  fame  in  the  School  of  Athens,  and  in  the 
Theology,  where  one  might  obferve  that  in  that 
part  in  which  the  models  have  been  able  natu- 
rally to  produce  a  mafs,  and  {hade,  there  is 
good  Clare  obfcure;  and  in  the  parts  oppofite  to 
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the  light,  one  fees  not  any  accident  of  this  kind. 
Accidents  in  painting  fignify  all  the  ihades> 
which  do  not  appertain  to  the  roundnefsor  gra- 
duation, and  which  the  Painter  is  at  liberty  to 
make  or  not  ;  as  happens  when  one  willies  that 
the  half  of  a  figure  be  illuminated  only,  it  is  the 
cuftom  to  place  it  by  the  fide  of  another,  which 
deprives  it  of  one  part  of  the  light,  and  fince 
fuch  things  are  arbitrary,  they  are  therefore 
called  ACCIDENTS. 

Raphael  however  did  not  underftand  thatpart, 
nor  had  in  his  Clare  oblcure  more  than  that  which 
gives  of  itfelf  a  pure  graduation,  and  I  am  almoft 
perfuaded,that  many  times  he  contented  himielf 
to  model  only  one  part  of  his  paintings,  becaufe 
one  fees  frequent  errors  of  Clare  obfeure. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  COLOURING  OF  RAPHAEL. 

Raphael  had  not  in  his  colouring  thofe  exam- 
ples which  he  found  in  Defign,  and  was  therefore 
conftrained  to  begin  by  imitating  feeble  Nature, 
which  happened  likewife  toPainters  whopreceded 
him;  and  having  from  the  beginning  painted  in 
frefco,  he  could  not  exactly  imitate  Truth.  The 
fame  happened  to  Corxeggio,  who  in  his  frefcos 
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is  not  fo  various  or  tranfparent  as  in  his  paintings 
in  oil ;  and  nothing  remains  of  his  natural  ftyle, 
except  grace,  and  beautiful  clare  obfeure.  Ti- 
tian could  not  have  had  any  variety  in  that  ftyle  of 
painting ;  and  if  any  one  would  wifli  to  fupport 
the  contrary,  I  could  convince  him,  that  in  that 
fame  ftyle  of  painting,  Raphael  was  more  various 
than  Titian:  but  we  will  return  to  Raphael. 
In  his  fecond  ftvle,  which  he  took  from  Father 
Bartholomy,  he  has  a  better  tone  of  colouring ; 
he  is  not  fo  grey,  and  he  imparted  better,  but  he 
is  too  uniform  ;  all  his  figures  are  brown,  and  ap- 
pear of  a  rough  and  ordinary  fkin.  This  tafte  re- 
mained with  him  a  long  time,  and  one  may  fay 
that  he  never  abandoned  it  entirely. 

However  when  he  began  todo  the  frefcosofthe 
Vatican,  he  abandoned  in  fome  meafure  that  ftyle, 
by  adopting  another  more  finifhed ;  and  although 
timid,  yet  he  varied  better,  as  one  fees  in  the 
painting  of  Theology.  He  began  then  toimagine? 
that  fome  complexions  are  white,  and  others  are 
brown,  fome  of  an  opaquetint,  and  others  tranfpa- 
rent, as  one  obferves  in  the  Chrift  and  his  Angels, 
who  have  flefh  more  delicate  than  men ;  for  which 
reafon  that  Painting  is  the  belt  coloured  of  all 
that  he  has  done  in  frefco.  He  here  acquired 
practice,  and  great  boldnefs  in  painting  ;  but  he 
difcovcred  confufion  in  the  colouring,  as  one 
fees  in  the  School  of  Athens,  lie  then  corrected 
it  a  little  in  Eliodorous,  which  he  coloured 
with  more  force  and  with  a  more  free  pencil,  but 
he  did  not  yet  fucceed  in  the  delicacy  of  colour- 
ing ;  his  women  and  children  remaining  in  a 
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manner  grey.  Laftly,  the  great  attention  which 
he  paid  to  defign,  made  him  forget  the  colouring, 
as  in  the  conflagration  of  Borgo.  One  fees  from 
thence,  that  Raphael  neglected  the  parts  which 
lead  to  perfection,  and  applied  himfelf  to  ac- 
quire practice  by  difpatching  quickly,  which 
opened  to  him  a  more  eafy  road  to  fortune  ;  and 
in  fa£t  he  lived  more  as  a  prince  than  a  painter. 

This  happened  in  the  time  of  Leon  the  10th. 
who  was  very  indulgent  and  generous  to  Ra- 
phael, who  flattered  the  ambition  of  that  Pope,  by 
fuggefting  to  him  magnificent  projects  of  archi- 
tecture to  embellifh  Rome,  and  to  reititute  it  to 
the  fplendour  in  which  it  was  under  the  firft 
Roman  Emperors.  Thefe  occupations  by  which 
Raphael  gave  his  paintings  to  his  difciples,  oc-* 
calioned  a  great  lofs  to  painting.  There  is  no 
comparifon  in  what  he  did  in  the  time  of  Julius 
the  2nd.  and  thole  under  Leon  the  10th  ;  but  to 
repair  in  fome  manner  the  injury  which  the  art 
and  his  efteem  had  fullered,  he  employed  the 
whole  power  of  his  abilities  in  the  great  work  of 
Transfiguration. 

In  fome  parts  of  this  work,  one  obferves  a 
very  good  colouring  ;  but  it  is  not  given  equally 
throughout  the  whole  ;  as  his  men  have  much 
better  colouring  than  his  women.  There  are 
parts  not  painted  by  P^aphael ;  fuch  as  the  Ener- 
gumenus  and  his  group,  where  one  dilcovcrs  the 
timid  pencil  of  Gulio  Romano.  The  heads 
of  the  Apoftles  of  the  oppofite  part  are  repainted 
by  Raphael,  becaufe  one  here  difcovers  all  his 
bold  and  mafterly  retouches  ;  in  that  neverthe- 
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lefs  there  is  too  much  uniformity  in  the  tone  of 
colouring,  and  the  complexions  appear  hard  and 
dry.  In  general  he  ufed  little  of  yellow  and 
Termillion.  He  underftood  very  well  the  effect 
v  hich  obfeurity  has  in  colours,  by  deftroying 
and  converting  them  into  grey  and  black  ;  and 
lince  he  regarded  not  reflection,  he  laboured 
only  with  the  clare  and  obfeure,  of  which  lie 
compofed  the  half  tints ;  for  which  reafon  thev 
are  ail  grey ;  and  fince  delicate  complexions 
require  more  variety  than  common  ones,  thofe 
of  Raphael  are  very  uniform,  and  of  a  trivial  co- 
lour, for  want  of  reflection. 

It  has  been  a  misfortune  to  painting,  that 
Raphael  in  his  beft  time  had  not  painted  wholly 
with  his  own  hand  fome  intire  painting  in  oil  ; 
and  that  he  iuffered  the  whole  to  be  fketched 
v  his  difciples,  and  principally  by  Gulio  Ro- 
mano who  was  of  a  tafte  naturally  hard  and  cold, 
and  of  a  timid  pencil,  although  fmooth  and 
finifhed.    I  fay  it  is  a  misfortune  that  Raphael 
had  not  finifhed  a  painting  alone,  becaufe  we 
fhould  then  have  feen  what  he  could  do  in  the 
part  of  colouring ;  becaufe  we  fee  clearly  in  the 
Transfiguration,  that  the  heads  of  the  Apoftles 
repainted  by  him,  and  which  from  their  character 
admit  of  a  pencil  lively  and  imparted,  are  of  a 
beautiful  colouring.    The  head  of  the  woman 
in  the  foreground  of  the  painting  is  very  grey. 
1  believe  when  the  painting  was  frefh,  that 
head  was  not  as  it  is  at  prefent,  becaufe  Raphael 
having  retouched  it  lightly,   to  conferve  the 
fmoothnefs  and  hnifh  of  Gulio  -  Romano,  the 
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light  colours  have  not  been  able  to  fefift  the 
elle6t  of  time.  In  the  fame  figure  there  is  a  little 
correction  in  the  large  toe,  where  one  difcovers, 
that  to  hide  the  error  of  the  firft  fketch,  he  was 
obliged  to  impart  it  a  good  deal,  and  that  part  is 
much  better  painted  and  coloured  than  the  reft. 
One  fees  the  fame  correftion  in  the  thumb  of  the 
forelhortened  hand  of  the  Apoftle,  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  for  this  reafon  that  part  remains  alfo 
better  painted  and  preferved.     That  which  I 
fay,  one  finds  better  in  the  portrait  by  Raphael 
which  is  preferved  at  Florence  in  the  houfe  of 
Altoviti,  in  which  one  obferves  a  ftyle  of  painting 
rcfembling  more  that  of  Giorgione  and  of  Cor- 
reggio,  than  of  the  lame  Raphael  in  his  other 
works*  and  in  which  appears  folely  his  defign 
which  is  correCt  to  perfection,  and  fuperior  to  all 
other  painters. 

One  ought  not  to  wonder  that  the  paintings 
of  Raphael  in  frefco  are  of  better  colouring  than 
thofe  which  he  painted  in  oil.  I  mall  produce 
the  different  reafons.  He  practiced  frefco  more 
than  any  other  ityle  of  painting.  The  earth  co- 
lours which  he  ufed*  appear  much  more  beautiful 
in  frefco  than  in  oil.  Befides he  could  not  employ 
his  difciples  to  Iketch  his  freicos,  as  he  did  his 
paintings  in  oil,  in  which  he  employed  Giulio 
Romano,  who  fetched  almolt  all  his  works.  It 
is  impofsible  but  one  muft  difcover  the  fketch 
in  a  finimed  painting,  becaufe  if  one  changes 
it  intirely,  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  make  it. 
Raphael  had  many  occupations  ;  and  inventing 
and  defigning  fo  many  things,  left  him  no  time 
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to  paint  the  entire  of  his  pieces  with  his  own 
hand,  for  which  reafon  he  did  only  that  which 
Giulo  Romano  was  unable  to  do.  He  found 
befides  too  little  errors  to  difcover  the  alteration 
which  his  works  could  fuffer  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon he  contented  himfelf  with  retouching  them 
lightly,  but  with  diligence,  fo  that  I  believe  he 
never  fuffered  apicee  to  go  from  his  hands  which 
he  did  not  believe  finiihed.  Painting  in  oil 
has  however  the  inconvenience,  that  the  firft 
grounds  are  always  diaphanous  when  the  humidi- 
ty and  the  greafe  of  the  oil  is  exhaled  ;  for  that  rea- 
fon when  paintings  are  old,  they  lofe  the  luftre 
of  the  finifhing  hand,  and  leave  difcoverable 
the  colours  arid  retouches  which  are  under. 

From  whence  'I  conclude,  that  Raphael 
knew,  notwithftanding,  how  to  colour  very  well, 
but  that  he  had  not  fufficient  praftice  in  painting 
in  oil  to  pafs  for  a  colourift  when  compared  to  his 
contemporaries  Correggio  and  Titian,  who  were 
In  that  part  very  fuperior.  But  with  refpeft  to 
colouring  in  frefco,  he  furpafled  all  painters  of 
the  Roman  School,  and  equalled  the  beft  of  the 
others  ;  but  fince  this  kind  of  painting  is  fome- 
what  imperfect,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  ought  to 
judge  of  it  with  rigour  ;  and  in  oil  he  was  not  fo 
excellent  as  to  merit  admiration,  - 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 


OF  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  RAPHAEL 

Raphael  was  in  Compofition  not  only  great, 
but  wonderful.  This  is  the  part  which  does  him 
the  greateft  honour.  Here  he  is  original,  not 
having  had  models  to  imitate,  either  from  the 
ancients  or  moderns  ;  from  whence  one  might 
fay,  that  he  added  to  painting,  that  part,  which 
the  ancients,  according  to  the  idea  we  have  of 
their  works,  did  not  poffefs  to  fuch  perfection  ; 
and  if  he  had  pofleffed  the  other  parts  of  paint- 
ing in  a  degree  equally  excellent,  he  would 
have  been,  without  difpute,  the  firft  painter  in 
the  world. 

The  principal  thing  which  one  ought  to  obferve 
in  a  painting  is  the  invention ;  that  is,  the  ex- 
prefsion  of  truth  jn  a  fubjec5t ;  and  in  that  Ra- 
phael has  not  had  an  equal.  None  of  the  figures 
placed  by  him  in  his  hiftory,  could  ferve  in  a 
■fubje£i  of  different  exprefsion.  The  Allegro 
and  Pensieroso,  the  choleric  and  the  melan- 
cholic, are  all  placed' in  their  perfect  fituations ; 
nor  is  the  exprefsion  only  in  each  figure,  but 
thewhole  of  the  hiftory  with  its  epifodes,  equally 
correfpond  to  "he  pafsion  of  the  principal  figure*. 
He  difplays  his  great  talent  in  the  marvellous 
variety  with  which  he  has  known  how  to  declare 
the  fame  exprefsion  \  making  fometimes  man/ 
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figures  ferve  to  one  motion,  and  to  the  expref- 
fion  of  one  fole  member,  and  that  not  by  chance, 
but  according  to  the  true  dignity,  and  force  of 
exprefsion  which  it  requires. 

One  fees  in  his  paintings,  variety  of  things 
without  contradiction  ;  violent  pafsions  without 
affeftation,  and  without  bafenefs,  manifefting 
the  exprefsion  fometimes  in  the  motion  of  a 
finger,  and  the  effeft  of  the  pafsions  in  the  ten- 
dons of  the  members.  He  knew  low  to  employ 
and  make  many  things  beautiful,  by  the  occaiions 
and  manner  of  accommodating  them,  which  in 
many  cafes  would  otherwife  have  been  defec- 
tive. In  ihort,  between  a  painting  of  Raphael 
and  one  of  any  other  painter,  there  is  as  great 
difference  in  the  exprefsion,  as  there  would  be 
between  an  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  Co- 
median who  reprefents  him  ;  who  might  ftu- 
dioufly  represent  all  the  actions  of  the  original, 
but  certainly  not  fo  natural  as  the  hero  who 
was  operated  by  impulfe.  This  diverfity  arifes 
from  all  the  other  painters  not  having  known 
how  to  find  the  juft  emotions  which  the  foul  pro- 
duces in  the  body  ;  nor  have  they  considered 
that  every  extreme  is  vitious,  and  that  every 
action  carried  to  excefs  is  like  a  man  without 
wifdom.  In  place  of  dignified  perfons  they 
have  frenetic  figures,  and  when  they  have 
wilhed  to  exprefs  moderation,  they  have  rcpre- 
fented  infenfible  objects. 

Thefe  means,  being  fo  difficult,  one  cannot  find 
them  but  by  the  way  followed  by  Raphael.  But  this 
js  only  granted  to  a  great  genius,   and  phiiofo  - 
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phcr  who  obfervcs  ponderates  and  reflects  on 
things;  and  fuch  ought  to  be  the  genius  of  a  painter, 
and  not  as  is  vulgarly  believed  that  which  is  full 
of  lire.  It  is  falfe,  that  painting  only  requires  a 
livelygenius ;  it  requires  a  mind  to  know  how  to 
comprehend  well  different  confequences,  and  to 
diftinguifh  the  good  from  the  bad  :  it  requires 
befids  a  fenfible  heart,  in  which  virtue  and  the 
pafsions,  are  eafily  imprefled.  Such  was  with- 
out doubt  the  mind  of  Raphael;  otherwife  how 
could  he  have  been  able  to  have  given  fuch  va- 
riety to  his  compofitions  ?  He  ought  neceffari- 
ly  to  have  had  the  capacity  of  varying  his  own 
pafsions,  and  of  conceiving  with  clearnefs  the 
action  he  had  to  give  to  a  perfon  placed  In  a 
determinate  fituation,  to  know  how  to  reprefent. 
it  in  painting.  The  mind  precedes  the  action, 
and  he  who  has  not  firft  well  imagined  a  thing, 
can  never  paint  it;  and  if  he  does  it  by  ftudv, 
and  by  artifice  borrowed  from  others,  he  will 
paint  a  body  without  a  foul,  nor  ever  will  produce 
in  the  fpeelators -the  ncceffary  imprefsion  to 
warm  their  imagination  to  the  point  of  rcpre- 
fenting  to  them  the  action  which  is  defirecL 

To  this  effect:  Raphael  had  a  practice  fecure, 
and  totally  different  from  other  painters,  who 
place  all  their  attention  in  the  group,  and  in 
the  competition  of  each  figure  according  to  the 
contrail  and  the  rules  of  the  art ;  but  he  began 
by  diverfifyirigjn  his  mind  the  end  of  his  hiftory, 
and  of  all  the  objects  according  to  the  general 
exprefsion  :  he  then  thought  of  each  figure  in 
particular,  nor  difpofed  of  any  one  without  ex- 
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amining  well  the  reafon  of  all  that  which  it 
ought  to  explain,  beginning  by  diftributing  the 
members  which  have  to  operate,  according  to 
the  pafsions  of  the  mind,  in  their  natural  pofture, 
and  he  left  more  or  lefs  in  repofe,  thofe  which 
had  no  part  there.  He  obferved  the  convenience 
and  charafter  of  each  figure.  He  knew  that 
a  virtuous  perfon  ought  to  ihow  moderation  ; 
that  a  philofopher  or  an  apoltlc  has  not  to  move 
like  a  foldier  ;  and  laftly,  by  thefe  means  he 
knew  how  to  difcover  the  fimplicity  of  the 
mind,  devotion,  and  the  internal  and  external 
pafsions.  I  call  internal  pafsions  thofe  which  in 
painting  ought  to  be  exprefied  by  little  part?, 
and  by  the  mod  active  members;  as  the  eyes, 
the  forehead,  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  the  fingers, 
and  all  the  extremities  in  which  refide  the  firft 
motions  of  all  the  pafsions ;  fince  their  excefs 
admits  not  of  moderation  :  then  when  they 
move  the  whole  of  the  body,  I  call  them  ex- 
teriors. Raphael  was  very  attentive  not  to 
make  the  anions  terminate  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  it 
happens  when  a  man  can  do  nothing  elfe.  For 
example,  when  a  man  walks,  if  he  has  termi- 
nated a  ftep,  he,  has  nothing  more  to  do  but  to 
begin  it  again  ;  and  this  pofture  in  a  painting 
will  not  produce  fo  animated  an  effect  as  ano- 
ther represented  in  the  aft  of  not  having  finifhed 
his  ftep,  becaufe  the  imagination  of  the  fpe6tator 
is  occupied  in  fancying  that  the  figure  is  going  to 
finifh  it,  and  ftill  conceives,  that  he  cannot  re- 
main there  as  he  would  imagine  if  the  action 
were  complcat,    A  perfon  who  throws,  receives, 
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or  gives  a  thing,  will  have  a  hotter  effect  in 
painting  than  another  who  has  already  thrown, 
given,  or  received  a  thing;  becaufe  then  the  ac- 
tion is  already  finifhed,  and  the  figure  remains 
without  occupation. 

Raphael  poiieired  alfo  that  occult  fineffe  in 
general  little  known  to  painters ;  that  is,  an  ad- 
mirable eafe  and  apparent  negligence,  which 
is  fo  difficult  to  acquire ;  as  alfo  the  art  of  hiding 
with  ability  a  member,  fuch  as  a  hand,  foot, 
&c.  He  hid  thofe  things  not  becaufe  he  knew 
not  how  to  make  them  well,  but  from  the  mo- 
tive of  not  mowing  idle  parts,  which  might 
take  from  the  principal  ones  fome  beauty,  and 
fometimes  he  hid  fome  parts  only  to  avoid  their 
ugly  form,  which  would  have  been  the  necef- 
iary  refult  in  t*hat  determinate  place. 

Some  people  will  be  furprifed  perhaps,  that 
I  prefer  Raphael  in  Compofition  to  all  other 
painters.  I  mail  adduce  my  reafons  in  order 
that  any  one  might  judge  me  by  comparing 
my  ideas  with  truth. 

Compofition  is  in  general  of  two  kinds.  That 
of  Raphael  is  the  exprefsive;  and  in  this  Pufsin 
and  Dominichino  might  alfo  be  found  in  their 
place.  The  fecond  regarded  only  the  effect, 
that  is,  he  direfted  his  principal  attention  to  fill 
agreeably  with  figures  a  large  painting.  Of  this 
kind  Lanfranco  was  an  inventor,  and  Peter  of 
Cortona  a  great  promoter.  Between  the  two 
they  have  left  to  pofterity  great  examples  of 
fuch  tafte,  which  pleafe  much  the  eye  of  many, 
but  have  a  cold  effect  on  the  intelligent. 
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I  have  therefore  preferred  Raphael  to  all  the 
others,  becaufe  he  did  every  thing  with  reafon. 
He  never  defcended  to  low  ideas,  nor  prodigal- 
ized the  fame  Beauty  in  the  acceffories,  when 
they  could  diffract  the  attention  from  the  prin- 
cipal figure.    Pufsin  often  ran  into  the  contrary 
eftect;  as  might  be  proved  in  his  famous  Adul- 
trefs,  becaufe  it  would  be  a  very  ordinary  paint- 
ing if  one  were  to  take  away  the  acceffary  parts. 
His  Chritt  is  rather  badly  made  ;  and  being  able 
to  make  of  the  accufers  a  group  of  people  of 
confideration,  and  to  reprefent  Chrift  as  a  divine 
Judge,  one  fees  that  his  principal  attention  is 
placed  in  the  mod  indifferent  perfons  of  the 
painting.  In  Pyrrus  the  ground,  and  the  figures 
moll:  diitant  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  are 
the  things  moil  beautiful:  fuch  alfo  are  the 
foldicrs  in  the  foreground,  on  account  of  the 
Gladiator  which  is  there  repeated.  The  women 
are  very  ordinary.  Pufsin  neglected  in  general, 
the  principal  things;  and  the  epifodes  of  his  com- 
pofition,  are  the  only  things  to  be  admired  in  his 
paintings.    He  had  not  the  elevated  ideas  of  . 
Raphael.    He  affected  erudition,  and  gives  fu£* 
picion  of  leaving  compofed  fome  paintings  ex* 
prefsly  to  mow  that  which  he  had  feen  or  read 
in  the  ancients.    He  was  lefs  noble,  and  lefs 
graceful  than  Raphael :  when  he  afpired  to 
noblenefs  he  was  cold;  and  when  he  wifhed  to 
be  graceful  he  became  trifling  and  ordinary* 
His  Ailuerus  has  the  fame  coldnefs;  Efther  is 
beautiful,  but  a  ftatue :  the  group  of  fervants 
which  fupport  her  have  too  much  fymmctry;  and 
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Jtreas  of  a  finifheda6tion.  The  figures  in  the  flank 
appear  as  if  they  had  learnt  their  motions  as  fol- 
diers  learn  their  exercife*  In  fine  Pufsin  is  excel- 
lent in  the  exprefsion  of  ordinary  figures,  and  of 
low  and  violent  characters.  His  grounds  are  beau- 
tiful, and  all  his  excellence  confilts  in  what  one 
might  call  the  oeconomy  of  painting;  that  is, 
in  imagining  well  the  place  where  the  a6tion 
ought  to  fucceed,  and  where  the  perfons  ought 
to  be  placed,  regarding  little  the  compofition  of 
them. 

Dominichino  had  much  Exprefsion,  and  De- 
fign;  and  thefe  were  all  his  capital.  But  the  ex- 
prefsion which  he  gave  to  all  his  heads  one 
knows  not  how  to  conceive  of  what  kind  it 
be,  unlefs  it  might  arife  from  an  air  of  timi- 
dity which  he  applied  to  them  right  or  wrong; 
fo  that  it  is  a  ftyle  of  his  own,  rather  than  ex- 
prefsion. This  ttyle  is  fuitable  only  for  chil- 
dren who  have  little  force  and  variety;  and  in 
thefev  Dominichino  had  much  merit.  In  the 
other  figures  he  was  cold,  and  wanted  variety. 
Many  of  his  ideas  were  low  and  ordinary;  he  often 
produced  repetitions,  and  had  favorite  fubjects 
which  he  repeated  continually.  One  might 
finally  fay,  that  to  have  made  a  compofition 
perfe6tly  exprefsive,  it  would  have  been  of  ad- 
vantage for  Raphael  to  have  compofed  the  fi-; 
gures*  Pufsin  the  ground  and  the  attributes,  and 
Dominichino  the  children :  therefore  every  one 
will  accord  to  Raphael  the  molt  excellent  and 
principal  part. 

As  much  as  the  firft  kind  of  Compofition  is 
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fuperior  to  the  other  which  I  have  called  the 
efte6t,  fo  much  is  Raphael  fuperior  to  the  other 
painters  who  have  adopted  this  effe6t;  becaufe 
to  thefe  the  principal  and  mod  effential 
part  of  painting  is  wanting,  which  is  Truth. 
They  do  not  intereft  or  occupy  the  minds  of 
/pedators,  and  in  every  fubjeft  they  repre- 
fent  the  figures  and  charafters  always  the 
fame.  Such  kind  of  paintings  cannot  produce 
any  good  or  moral  effe6t,  which  is  the  end  of 
fcxprefsion  in  painting,  and  which  without  pain, 
hut  rather  with  delight,  ought  to  teach  virtue, 
and  make  it  glow  in  our  hearts: 

Some  people  might  fay  that  mechanical 
Painters,  fuch  as  Lanfranco  and  Cortona,  can- 
not fubjeft  themfelves  to  exa6t  truth,  becaufe 
the  fire  of  compofition  tranfports  them  beyond 
the  limits  of  fcrupulous  exa£lnefs;  but  every  one 
muft  know  there  iS  not  lefs  obligation  to  obferve 
Truth  in  a  compofition  of  a  hundred  figures  than 
in  one  of  ten.  This  reafon  cannot  excufe  any 
painter  with  people  of  good  fenle :  the  more  fo, 
as  I  fpeak  here  of  invention,  and  not  of  eifectf 
'which  belongs  to  Clare  obfeure ;  from  whence 
it  arifes  that  Raphael  did  not  poffefs  all  the 
Ideal  required  ;  but  with  all  that  no  painter 
has  made  larger  paintings,  or  more  replete  with 
figures.  In  the  whole  he  has  known  how  to 
difpofe  wonderfully  his  groups;  and  he  ha* 
collected  them  weli;  each  figure  in  particular  is* 
that  which  it  ought  to  be,  and  all  are  according 
,to  the  moft  precife  Truth.  What  other  excufe 
then  can  the  m  acciiinisti  alledgc  for  their  ftyle  ? 
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I  mall  here  flightly  advertife  that  one  ought 
not  to  judge  of  Raphael  after  any  print  but 
thofe  which  he  gave  to  be  executed  by  his 
difciples.  That  great  man  did  as  men  of  wil- 
dom  ought  to  do,  who  after  having  difpofrd 
their  inventions  confufedly,  apply  themftlves 
to  clear  each  group,  and  particular  figure, 
repafsing  the  composition  many  times,  and  in 
different  defigns.  This  does  not  arife  from  want 
of  talent;  quite  the  contrary:  it  arifes  from  that 
judgment  which  is  difficult  to  be  fatisfied.  Happy 
is  the  painter  who  in  every  work  improves, 
learns,  and  finds  in  his  genius  new  refources,  to 
make  always  a  lafting  progrefs  in  the  art ! 


CHAP.  V. 


OF  THE  IDEAL  BEAUT?  OF  RAPHAEL. 

By  the  Ideal  I  mean  that  which  one  fees  only 
in  the  imagination,  and  not  with  the  eyes ;  from 
which  the  Ideal  in  painting  confifts  in  the  choice 
of  beautiful  things  in  nature,  free  of  every  im- 
perfection. 

In  all  the  parts  of  painting  enters  the  Ideal. 
In  defign  the  Ideal  is  fupernatural  Beauty,  pro- 
duced by  reuniting  various  beautiful  parts, 
agreeing  with  each  other.    In  Clare  ubfcure  it 
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is  the  mafs,  and  accidents  chofen  purpofely 
to  augment  the  beauty  of  a  work.  In  colour- 
ing it  is  the  election  of  the  tone  which  one 
gives  to  the  things  one  reprefents,  and  the  ufe 
of  colours  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  and  moft  proper 
to  receive  the  rays  of  light;  the  choice  and  the 
employment  of  each  thing  with  fecurity  and 
art;  as  alfo  the  general  tone  of  harmo- 
ny which  one  gives  to  a  painting,  forms  the 
Ideal  in  colouring.  The  Ideal  in  compofition, 
confifts  in  imagining  an  a6Hon  not  feen ;  in  giv- 
ing expressions  which  one  cannot  copy  from 
nature ;  and  in  ufing  accidents  and  poetical  ideas. 
Laftly  the  Ideal  enters  into  the  gharafters  of 
the  figures  which  ppehas  to  reprefent ;  fuch  as  in 
the  pofture ;  in  the  hair  of  the  head ;  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  hands;  in  the  movements  of  the  feet; 
and  in  the  geftures  of  all  the  body;  according  to 
the  temperament  one  would  wifh  to  give  then* 
in  order  that  they  may  produce  more  effeft  and 
variety  in  the  painting, 

There  is  nothing  lingular  in  my  placing 
in  the  Ideal  of  Compofition  the  character  of 
the  form,  although  that  appears  to  regard  De- 
fign. 

The  Ideal  embraces  two  parts.  The  firft  is 
to  think  of  a  thing  and  to  adapt  it  to  its  place: 
this  belongs  to  Compofition.  The  fecond  is  the 
Execution;  and  this  is  proper  to  Defign;  in 
which  one  ought  to  be  aware  that  all  the 
lines  have  the  fame  character. 

It  behoves  me  alfo  to  fay,  that  the  Ideal 
|}3s  likewife  accefs  jn  the  competition,  of  Dra- 
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pery ;  fincc  to  rcprefent  a  man  running  fwiftly, 
it  is  necellary,  (copying  nature,)  to  make  the 
cloaths  lly  to  one  fide;  and  when  it  is  proper 
to  do  it  in  any  other  manner,  is  necellary  to  ufe 
the  Ideal.  If,  tor  example,  an  Angel  flics,  it  is 
necelfary  to  fhow  by  the  drapery  if  he  afcends 
er  defcends;  and  in  each  member,  and  in  all  the* 
figure,  to  make  known  by  the  folds,  if  he  be  tru- 
ly in  action,  or  if  he  has  accomplifhed  it;  if  the 
motion  be  placid,  ftrong,  or  violent,  and  if  it  be 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  action :  in  fine,  I 
believe  the  Ideal  ou^ht  to  enter  even  in  the  hair. 

To  conceive  and  know  what  is  this  Ideal,  and 
to  what  end  it  extends,  I  advife  painters  chiefly 
to  read  the  poets,  who  have  written  nothing 
without  having  firft  imagined  it,  and  thofe  who 
have  known  how  to  choofe  the  bell  of  their 
ideas  are  the  moil  excellent.  So  that  in  no 
art  does  the  Ideal  fo  much  appear  as  in  Poetry, 
and  Painting,  when  they  are  managed  by  a 
great  genius;  and  for  that  reafon  the  Ancients 
filled  Painting  dumb  Poetry,  and  Poetry  a 
{peaking  Picture,  But  we  will  now  return  to 
Raphael. 

Raphael  ufed  not  the  Ideal  in  painting,  except 
in  the  natural  parts  ;  but  he  availed  of  it  much 
in  the  execution  of  the  characters  which  he 
Vvifhed  to  reprefent.  One  cannot  oppofe  to  that 
the  beauty  with  which  he  did  the  head  of  his 
Madonna,  becaufe  this  arifes  from  the  beauty  of 
the  exprefsion.  Raphael  made  vifible  in  her 
niodefiy,  noblenefs,  chaftity,  and  love  towards 
fcer  divine  child  ;  but  whoever  has  a  finenefs  of 
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tafte  will  agree,  that  if  the  daughter  of  Niobe 
were  of  a  limilar  exprefsion,  it  would  by  much 
furpafs  the  Virgin  of  Raphael  ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  laft  had  painted  a  Queen  with  all 
grace  and  noblenefs ;  and  the  ancient  artifi  a  Di- 
vinity, and  the  mother  of  God. 

Raphael  changed  anxi. improved  Nature  with 
regard  to  Exprefsion,  hut  he  left  it  as  he  found 
it  with  regard  to  Beauty  ;  and  lometimes  one 
could  alfo  imagine  better  the  obje£ts.  He 
generally  gave  to  his  figures  a  very  pleafing 
air,  which  mowed  their  virtue ;  but  they  are 
always  human  perfons.'    His  Chrilt  is  no  more 
than  a  man,  if  one  compares  him  to  Jove  or 
Apollo.    His  Fathers  Eternal  might  be  found 
in  nature,   and  perhaps  even  more  beautiful 
than  them.    In  order  for  his  figures  to  ap- 
pear   divine,     he    mould    have     given     to  s 
his  heads  more  air  of  Majefty,   and  mould 
lefs  have    mown  thofe    parts  which  denote 
mortality.      A  wrinkled  fkin,  and  torbid  eyes 
mow  the  weaknefs  of  nature.    What  impro- 
priety, to  reprefent  the  Creator  of  all  things 
fubject  to  human  mifery  !  Since  the  cultom 
has  prevailed  of  rcprefenting  him  under  the 
figure  of  an  old  man,  it  is  neceffary  to  make 
him  in  a  manner  in  which  appears  the  venera- 
blenefs  of  age,  but  without  its  imperfections, 
and  that  it  fills  the  imagination  with  the  grand 
idea  which  we  ought  to  have  of  the  omnipotent ; 
but  to  produce  that,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  attend 
fo  much  to  truth  as  Raphael  has  done,  who  has 
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depicted  him  with  all  the  mifcries  of  an  old 
man. 

The  Grecians  were  excellent  in  the  Ideal 
part.  When  they  reprefent.ed  the  figures  of  the 
Gods,  they  neither  lhowed  the  veins  or  the  ten- 
dons, or  at  lcaft  they  did  not  mark  them  as  in 
men  ;  and  if  in  the  Hercules  iuch  things  are 
vihble,  every  one  knows  that  it  ought  to  be 
thus.  Whilft  that  hero  was  fuppoled  living 
and  repofing  after  his  fatigue,  he  was  not 
a  God,  for  fuppoiing  fuch,  he  would  not  have 
been  fatigued  ;  and  in  the  fyiiem  of  Paganifm, 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  Gods 
and  Heroes,  or  Demigods.  Laftly,  the  aforefaid 
manner  of  reprefenting  Divinity  one  might  fee 
in  the  Apollo,  and  in  the  Jove,  which  are  in 
the  Vatican  Mufeum. 

Alfo  in  the  harmony,  and  in  the  accordance 
of  the  forms,  the  ancients  are  much  fupetior  to 
Raphael^  He  knew,  for  example,  how  he 
ought  to  make  the  forehead  ferene  or  torbid  ; 
penfive  or  chearful^  &c.  but  he  knew  not  what 
nofe  or  cheeks  would  go  we!!  with  that  fore- 
head. When  the  ancients  made  a  fmooth  and 
ferene  forehead,  they  made  alfo  the  nofefquare, 
and  the  cheeks  of  the  lame  form  and  character* 

Laftly,  the  particular  character  of  the  ancients 
is,  that  by  one  part  of  the  face,  one  might 
know  the  character  of  the  whole.  Raphael 
has  not  this  advantage,  as  one  might  take  a 
nofe  from  any  of  his  faces,  and  fubftitute 
another,  withaut  caufing  any  diffonance. 
His  Virgins  have  all  a  ferene  forehead,  be- 
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licving  thus  to  manifcft  noblenefs  and  bafh* 
fulncfs. 

The  fame  is  in  the  heads  cf  the  children  of 
Kiobe.  Raphael  made  this  by  means  of  Ex* 
prefsion,  and  not  of  Beauty,  becaufe  if  he  had 
known  the  beautiful  Ideal,  he  would  have  uni- 
ted to  that  forehead,  a  nofe  of  moderate  con- 
tour, and  not  fo  overcharged  as  he  has  made  it ; 
but  as  he  had  only  Exprefsion  in  view,  he  neg- 
lefted  almoft  all  the  reft.  He  made  the  cheeks 
of  the  faid  images  round,  in  order  to  give  his 
Virgins  a  youthful  air,  but  that  does  not  accord 
with  Truth,  becaufe  a  perfon  who  has  flelhy 
cheeks,  has  always  the  forehead  divided  in  va- 
rious parts  by  the  volume  of  the  mufcles.  The 
ftyle  of  the  ancients  is  not  thus  :  all  the  part3 
accord  with  them.  The  mouths  of  the  Virgins 
of  Raphael  have  all  a  little  inclination  to  laugh- 
ter, thus  to  denote  love,  and  the  innocence  of 
youth  ;  but  this  does  not  agree  with  true  Beauty. 
The  fame  one  might  fay  of  the  Exprefsion  of 
modefty  which  he  gives  to  the  eyes. 

From  all  this  I  infer,  that  Raphael  was  not 
Ideal  in  Beauty,  but  only  in  the  execution  of 
Exprefsion.  He  who  is  little  fatisfied  with  my 
reafonings  let  him  tell  me,  why  Raphael  made 
not  his  Angels  as  beautiful  as  they  ought  to  be  ? 
becaufe  being  purely  Ideal  figures,  the  ima- 
gination of  the  painter  had  a  held  to  difplay  as 
much  Beauty  as  he  liked.  He  mult  likewife  tell 
me  why  he  did  not  paint  Venus  and  the  Graces,  in 
the  Talte  of  the  ancients,  or  in  fome  other  which 
at  ieaft  approached  it  ?  When  he  had  not  any 
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lirong  exprefsion  to  paint,  he  was  a  pure  imita- 
tor of  Nature,  nor  knew  what  was  Ideal  Beauty. 
From  which  1  think  I  may  he  able  to  conclude, 
that  Raphael  had  exquifite  Tafte,  little  idfea  in 
Defign,  in  Colouring  lefs,  and  in  Clare  Obi  cure 
none.  In  general  in  Compofition  he  had  much 
of  the  Ideal;  alfo  in  Exprefsion,  and  likewifc 
much  Beauty.  From  which  one  might  deduce, 
how  much  he  ought  to  be  praifed  in  Compofition, 
Exprefsion,  and  in  the  fymmetry  of  the  bodies 
of  certain  kinds  of  figures ;  and  one  might  alfo 
deduce,  that  his  Tafte  in  Defign  was  excellent, 
and  that  he  has  opened  the  way  to  beautiful 
drapery,  although  very  little  varied. 
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PART  THE  THIRD, 


CHAP.  L 

OF  THE  TASTE  OF  CORREGGIO. 

CORREGGIO,  like  all  the  other  Painters  of 
his  time,  began  with  little  Tafte,  and  was 
fervily  attached  to  nature,  but  he  freed  himfelf 
from  it  fooner  than  all  the  reft.  Some  pretend 
that  he  knew  not  the  Antiques,  but  that  is 
contradicted  by  fome  of  his  figures  of  women, 
compofed  to  refemble  the  Venus  of  Medicis. 
Befides  that,  Andrew  Mantegna,  his  mafter, 
was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  antiquity,  that  his  ri- 
vals faid,  he  did  ill  not  to  finiih  his  paint- 
ings of  one  fole  grey  colour,  bccaufe  thus  they 
would  at  leaft  have  appeared  of  the  ancient  bas- 
relief.  This  is  a  falfe  crilicifm,  becaufe  Man- 
tegna had  not  either  the  Grace,  Beauty,  or  Tafte 
of  the  ancients;  but  folely  deiired  to  imitate 
them.  Then  if  Correggio  learnt  to  paint  of  Mon- 
£egna,  which  is  very  probable,  as  his  firft  paint- 
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trigs  partake  fomething  of  his  Tafte,  although 
a  little  more  oft,  it  is  not  therefore  probable, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  ancients,  being  the 
difciple  of  a  partizan  fo  ftrcnuous  in  antiquity. 

It  is  alfo  commonly  faid,  that  Correggio  was 
never  at  Rome,  but  others  maintain  the  contrary, 
and  pretend  further,  that  from  a  painting  which 
was  in  the  ancient  church  of  the  Holy  Apoftles 
at  Rome,  he  took  the  idea  for  painting  the  Cu- 
pola at  Parma.  The  truth  is,  that  of  thefe 
things  \Ve  know  nothing  for  certain,  and  the 
fame  might  he  faid  of  a  thoufand  other  ftories 
which  are  told  of  him,  all  full  of  contradi6tiohs. 

As  for  what  regards  his  Tafte,  I  return  to  fay, 
that  he  was  very  dry  and  fteril,  although  he 
took  his  figures  from  Nature*  But  prefently  he 
faw  that  it  was  not  fufficient  to  imitate  Nature 
wholly*  but  that  it  was  neceffary  to  fele6t  the 
good  from  the  bad,  in  order  that  the  imitation 
might  become  pleafing.  Thus  it  happens,  that 
his  paintings  had  not  fufficient  force  to  imitate 
Nature  in  all  its  extenfions,  and  he  found  it  was 
neoeffary  not  to  imitate  Nature,  but  its  effects. 

From  thefe  reflections  he  changed  his  Tafte 
to  another  more  fweet ;  and  confidering  that 
the  fole  rotundity  of  parts  do  not  conftitute  true 
imitation,  and  that  it  was  neceffary  to  break  off 
thatrotundity  by  varying  the  forms,  he  difcovered 
a  new  tafte  of  Defign,  almoft  unknown  before 
him.  He  began  therefore  to  praftice  that  dra- 
pery which  gives  fuch  elegance  to  his  paintings. 
To  this  pra6tice  aided  alfo  the  contours  of  the  ob- 
jedts  of  his  own  country,  becaufe  theperfons  of 
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Lombardy  are  as  the  figures  which  he  painted. 
Kc  advanced  always  perfe&ionating,  in  order  to 
give  the  higheit  force  to  his  paintin-s,  and  formed 
aTafte  fo  original,  that  no  one  fince  has  been  able 
to  imitate  him. 

The  Caracci's  have  endeavoured  to  follow  his 
fteps:  they  have  followed  him,  but  not  imitated 
him.  Lewis  Caracci  was  too  harfh  and  uniform. 
Anuibal  varied  little  the  form  ;  and  where  Cor- 
reggio  made  the  contours  waving,  he  made  them 
circular,  and  never  convex.  I  fay  nothing  of 
the  colouring,  becaufe  never  have  the  Caracci's 
remained  famous  in  this :  they  were  always 
opaque* 

In  fhort,  Correggio  and  Raphael  have  been 
little  imitated,  becaufe  they  poffefled  the  moft 
tranfeendent  parts  of  the  art.  Raphael  was  emi- 
nent in  the  Ideal  of  Compofition,  and  Correggio 
in  Clare  Obfcure,  and  one  part  of  colouring. 
We  fhall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  parts 
moft  interefting  in  Painting,  and  begin  with 
Efefigru 
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CHAP.  II. 


OF  THE  DESIGN  OF  CORREGGIO. 

The  firft  tafte  of  the  Defign  of  Correggio, 
was,  as  I  have  faid,  dry,  fervile,  and  rectilinial. 
He  executed,  like  the  inventors  of  the  art, 
what  by  force  of  his  proper  genius  he  found  in 
Nature  itfelf,  difcovering  by  little  and  little 
the  variety  of  the  contours.  Appearances 
make  me,  believe  that  Correggio  had  feen 
the  antiques  and  endeavoured  to  imitate 
them.  If  he  had  not  feen  them  as  one  fees 
them  at  Rome,  he  might  have  feen  them,  as 
one  fees  them  at  Parma,  that  is,  in  little  quan- 
tity and  not  very  excellent ;  but  to  a  great  ge- 
nius it  is  fufficient  to  mow  the  pattern  of  a  thing 
to  give  an  idea  of  what  the  piece  might  be.  I 
hazard  this  conjecture,  becaufe  one  does  not 
fee  any  work  of  Correggio  intermediate  with 
his  dry  ftyle,  and  his  grand  Tafte  ;  fome  caufes 
therefore,  rauft  have  led  him  to  a  ftride  fo  rapid. 
A  piece  of  antiquity  could  make  in  his  mind  the 
fame  imprefsion,  which  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  did  in  Raphael;  but  this  effect  could 
not  happen  without  a  favourable  internal  difpo- 
fition;  becaufe  exterior  obj eels  ferve  only,  as 
one  may  fay,  to  put  in  fermentation,  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  held  inert  and  without  exercifc. 
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It  is  not  extraordinary,  if  we  know  but  little 
of  the  life  of  Correggio,  becaufe  all  his  hifto- 
rians  defcribe  him  as  a  mod  timid  character. 
It  might  be  that  he  was  at  Rome,  but  was  known 
only  to  few  perfons,  which  happens  to  many 
young  painters ;  otherwife  it  would  be  necefl'ary 
to  fuppofe  that  he  ftudied  with  incredible  fa- 
tigue fome  piece  of  antiquity,  or  that  he  took  his 
beautiful  T&fte  of  Defigning,  and  his  great  ftyle 
by  feeking  variety  in  different  forms,  and  in  clare 
obfcure.  Defiring  always  to  break  off  the  con- 
tours by  clare  obfcure,  and  to  vary  continuallythe 
tints,  he  difcovered  not  to  be  able  to  perform  it 
with  ftraight  and  fimple  contours,  becaufe  if  the 
exterior  form  be  fuch,  the  interior  cannot  be 
waved.  In  his  firft  ftyle  he  found  that  diffi- 
culty, and  it  has  therefore  no  refemblance  to 
thofe  contours  of  his  grand  ftyle,  which  are  all 
waved,  that  is,  compofed  of  curved,  concave, 
or  convex  lines,  and  if  there  be  any  ftraight 
line  one  fcarcc  perceives  it. 

The  efFe6t  which  thefe  curved  lines  produce, 
is  the  invaluable  grace  which  ftamps  the  fove- 
reign  chara6ter  of  Correggio.  The  convex  line 
engrandifes,  and  the  concave  gives  legerity. 
The  ancients  difpofed  in  their  contours  of  more 
lines  and  angles  than  Correggio,  becaufe  they 
compofed  with  ftraight,  convex,  concave,  and 
angular  lines,  and  Correggio  ufed  only  the  two 
oppofite  ones,  concav  e  and  convex.  For  that 
reafon,  he  is  fometimcs  aftefted,  vulgar,  and 
common;  which  arifes  from  having  ufed  the 
convex  in  place  of  the  ftraight  line,  and  the 
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concave  in  place  of  the  anguhur,  This  is  the 
caufewhy  he  had  not  the  nervous  Taite  of  Ra- 
phael, or  the  noblenefs  and  chara&eriftic  of  the 
ancients.  Neverthelels,  the  Delign  of  Correg- 
gio  is  not  fo  defpicable"  as  fome  people  believe, 
becaufe  at  leaft  it  has  one  principal  part  of  per- 
fection, which  is  the  Ideal,  in  \yhich  conilffe 
grace. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  CLARE  OBSCURE  OF  CORREGGIO. 

In  this  fo  important  article  of  the  art,  Coi> 
reggio  arrived  to  the  fummit  of  eminence  ;  and 
I  am  furprifed,  that  painters  are  fo  blind,  that 
they  do  not  praife  him  more  in  that,  than  in 
colouring,  which  is  not  his  beft  part. 

If  they  would  ftudy  their  profefsion,  they 
would  comprehend  prefently,  that  the  force  of 
that  great  man  is  in  the  rotundity,  and  truth  of 
the  Clare  Obfcure,  and  if  we  were  to  take  away 
that  he  would  remain  inferior  to  Giorgioni,  Ti- 
tian or  Vandyke ;  but  the  grace  which  refults 
from  his  rotundity,  and  always  varied  tafte, 
oblige  one  to  confefs,  that  if  he  has  not  painted 
man  perfect,  he  has  produced  figures  the  moft 
graceful  in  the  world, 
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In  my  opinion,  Correggio  has  furpaffed  all 
other  Painters  in  Clare  Obfcure.  Raphael 
as  I  have  faid  in  his  place,  arrived  not  to  give  ta 
his  figures  the  the  fame  effect  "of  Nature,  and 
for  that  reafon  he  failed  much  in  the  truth  of 
that  part.  Truth  in  painting  is  that  which  is 
fubfilting  and  effective,  and  is  not  fuhject  to 
contradictions,  and  differs  not  from  the  .  thing 
itfelf.  According  to  Truth  nature  never  prefents 
different  objects  with  the  fame  force,  and  in  t  at 
Correggio  was  more  intelligent  than  in  any  other 
thing,  and  executed  it  with  perfection. 

The  different  poitures,  and  fituations  of  the 
body  make  different  effects  of  light;  and  the 
fame  form  of  the  parts  vary  the  accidents,  becaufe 
a  rotund  object  gives  a  luminous  point,  and  a 
plain  one  light  itfelf;  and  that  made  Correggio 
conceive  that  he  ought*not  to  give  to  different 
things  an  equal  force,  or  form  of  light;  that  the 
internal  clearnefs  of  a  painting  is  different  ac- 
cording as  the  parts  become  illuminated  from 
the  interpofed  air;  and  that  the  mill  of  light 
and  darknefs  produces  a  grey  tint;  and  laltly 
lie  knew  that  a  continued  variety  was  neceffary, 
and  that  therefore  one  lhould  never  repeat  the 
fame  force  cither  in  the  Clare  or  the  Obfcure. 

One  obferves  in  Correggio  another  quality, 
which  incrcafes  much  the  beauty  of  his  works, 
<md  which  is,  his  having  known  how  to  give  to  each 
ihade  the  tone  correspondent  to  its  colour.  For 
example,  in  his  paintings  one  diltinguifhes  very 
well  the  fhade  of  a  cloth  of  rofe  colour  from  a 
fed  cloth,  and  a  white  (kin  from  t)ie  lhade  of  a 
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brown.  To  give  force  to  a  fair  complexion 
he  ufed  fhade,  but  to  the  fame  ihade  he 
gave  reflections  of  light;  and  when  he  had 
to  ufe  the  rrioft  perfeCt  white,  he  oppofed  ano- 
ther colour  more  obfcure;  thus  he  gave  diftinc- 
tion  to  things  without  ever  employing  affeded 
contradictions ;  fo  that  he  never  illuminated  an 
obfcure  matter  to  make  it  ferve  as  a  clear  ground 
to  the  fhade  of  a  clear  matter.  In  fhort  he  left 
every  colour  to  its  degree  and  dignity, 


•V    A  A  H  3 
CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  COLOURING  OF  CORREGGIO. 

Correggio  had  a  very  good  colouring,  but 
tiot  very  delicate,  or  refined.  The  ground  is 
generally  brown  like  the  people  of  his  country. 
His  flefh  appears  too  folid,  which  arifes  from 
his  colours  being  yellowiih,  fedifh*  and  greenifh 
in  the  half  tint.  In  nature*  fat  makes  the  palid 
colour;  flefh  the  red;  humidity  the  blueifh;  co- 
lour; and  upon  thofe  effects  Correggio  made 
not  fufficient  obfervations ;  fa  that  his  figures 
appear  of  too  rough  a  fkin,  as  if  befmeared  with 
greafe.  His  lhades  are  too  uniform  and  mo- 
notonous, and  partake  a  little  of  the  brown  co- 
lour.   Of  the  reft  he  chofe  well  the  grounds  of 
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the  drapery,  and  admirably  eonferved  the  gra- 
duations of  the  flelh.  He  did  not  equal  the  vi- 
vacity of  Titian;  the  foftnefs  of  the  pencil  of 
Giorgione,  or  the  delicacy  of  Vandyke,  but  he 
was  great  in  painting  women  and  children.  In 
general  he  was  fufficientlyharmonious ;  although 
his  colours  in  the  figures  of  men  were  too 
fmooth. 


CHAP.  V. 


OF  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  CORREGIO. 

Correggio  had  for  the  models  of  his  com* 
pofitions  things  very  little  interefting,  and  for 
that  reafon  he  difplayed  no  truly  beautiful  in- 
vention. In  the  beginning,  his  inventions  tended 
more  to  efFeft  than  exprefsion ;  although  he 
always  had  a  little  more  of  exprefsion  in  his 
lively  fubje6ts,  than  in  his  ferious  ones. 

He  chara&erifed  well  the  affe&ions  of  love, 
although  with  little  variety  in  the  figures-;  f© 
that  little  difference  pafled  between  the  heads 
of  his  Madonnas  and  thofe  of  his  Venus's  and 
Nymphs.  He  accommodated  fufficiently  well 
his  groups,  but  all  his  paintings  appear  done  to 
explain  the  beautiful  mafs  of  Clare  obfcure, 
rather  than  the  natural  exprefsion  of  the  fub- 
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je£h  His  foreftiortenings  were  admirable ;  and 
I  believe  that  he  formed  models  of  wax  for  all 
the  figures  of  his  Hiftories,  and  by  fuch  means 
he  compofed  all  his  foreftiortenings;  and  to  this 
end  one  might  reduce  all  the  rules  of  his  com- 
pofition  ;  becaufe  except  that,  all  is  dream,  or 
imagination  very  remote  from  ideal  Beauty. 
He  abhorred  in  fuch  a  manner  things  ftraight 
or  direft,  that  he  fcarce  made  a  head  which  was 
not  either  bent  or  raifed. 


CHAP.  VI, 


OF  THE  IDEAL  OF  CORREGGIQ* 

Correggio  was  Ideal  in  that  part  of  Defign 

which  refpe&s  the  elegance  of  the  contours.  For 
what  regards  clare  obfcure  one  might  difpute 
it,  becaufe  he  who  produces  things  according 
to  nature  will  not  appear  to  be  Ideal ;  notwith- 
ftanding  that,  I  maintain  that  he  was  fo,  becaufe 
it  is  of  advantage  to  have  a  great  imagination 
in  forming  maxims  and  certain  rules;  and  to 
execute  them  conftantly,  it  is  neceflary  to  fix 
them  forcibly  in  the  mind;  for  as  Raphael 
faid,  to  make  a  thing  beautiful  it  is  neceflary  to 
have  in  the  idea  a  model  ftill  more  beautiful ; 
and  this  is  what  is  called  Ideal  Beauty.  One 
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cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  great  thing,  and  a  proof 
of  much  merit,  to  know  how  to  make  in  an  art 
fo  difficult,  things  which  produce  effects  more 
pleafing  than  Nature  itfelf;  fince  that  fhows  all 
the  objects  individually,  and  difpofed  by  means 
of  the  infinite  degrees  of  clare  obfcure  and  co- 
louring, which  things  cannot  be  imitated  exact- 
ly by  painting.  Becaufe  if  Nature,  for  example, 
difcovers  any  little  fpot  or  fold  in  the  fhade,  we 
fee  the  fame  thing  ftill  more  diftinct  in  the 
light,  by  reafon  that  here  the  fhade  is  true  {hade, 
and  in  painting  it  is  only  an  obfcure  colour; 
and  it  is  neceffary  that  a  painting  be  illuminated 
in  order  to  be  feen.    Natural  light  has  fpendor 
in  itfelf,  and  in  painting  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  clear  colour..    To  view  a  painting  it 
ought  to  be  placed  in  a  manner  not  refplen- 
dant,  that  it  may  not  have  the  fame  effect 
of  light-;  otherwife  one  fhould  not  be  able  to 
diftinguifh  any  thing.    For  this  reafon  it  is 
neceflary  that  in  the  execution,  the  painter 
Ihould  avail  of  certain  rules,  and  certain  ra-> 
tiocinations,  which  are  merely  ideal,  making  the 
things  which  are  in  the  fhade,  more  obfcure 
than  thofe  which  are  in  the  light,  but  not  by 
that  has  he  to  pretend  to  make  it  equal  to 
Truth;  that  is  impofsrble;  becaufe  art  not  hav- 
ing fuch  degrees  of  variety  as  nature,  it  ought  to 
work  only  by  companion;  that  is  to  fay,  feign- 
ing a  light  of  whatfoever  degree :  it  ought  to 
make  the  fecond  tint  of  a  degree  more  obfcure 
than  in  nature,  and  thus  the  painting  will  ap- 
pear true.    If  then  one  were  to  place  the  half- 
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tint  as  it  really  is  in  nature,  it  would  certainly 
want  the  necefiary  colour  to  imitate  light 

Being  thus  proved  that  Correggio  oblcrved  all 
thefe  rules  to  perfection,  I  believe  that  he  me- 
rits the  title  of  an  Ideal  and  iublime  painter 
in  the  part  of  Clare  Obfcure.  For  what  regards 
colouring,  he  has  not  been  the  imitator  of  Na- 
ture, except  in  the  part  of  drapery,  which  he 
knew  how  to  choofe  according  to  the  necefiary 
mafs.  He  knew  alfo  perfeftly  the  force  and  de- 
gree of  colouring,  in  order  to  revive  or  weaken 
that  which  he  thought  agreed  with  the  compo- 
fition.  He  had  enough  of  the  Ideal  for  certain 
intricate  figures,  but  that  is  Ideal  in  effect,  and 
not  in  fundament.  In  fhort  Correggio  fub- 
jefted  all  the  parts  of  painting  to  the  eleftion 
of  beautiful  effect,  and  Clare  Obfcure,  and  all 
the  beauty  which  he  had  befides  is  derived 
from  that  principle. 
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PART  THE  FOURTH. 


CHAR  I. 


OF  THE  TASTE  OF  TITIAN. 

TITIAN  began  to  ftudy  painting  in  the 
School  of  Giovanni,  and  of  Gentil  Bellino; 
but  one  finds  no  work  of  his  done  after  that 
tafte ;  from  whence  I  believe  that  he  applied 
himfelf  to  copy  only  fome  paintings  of  thofe 
profeffors  to  make  his  ftudies  apart.  Alfo  Gior- 
gione  was  at  the  fame  fchool ;  but  furpafled 
his  mafters  quicker  than  Titian  did,  becaufe  it 
appears  to  me  that  his  talent  was  much  the  fame 
as  that  of  Correggio,  and  he  found  by  the  fame 
way  a  beautiful  clare  obfeure,  and  a  tafte  more 
raifed  and  powerful  than  that  of  Bellini.  Titian 
feeing  that,  abandoned  his  mafters,  and  put  him- 
felf to  ftudy  with  Giorgione,  taking  from  him 
force,  fweetnefs,  and  rotundity;  but  generally 
fpeaking  he  could  not  equal  him  in  the  gran* 
deur  of  Tafte.  Yet  notwithftahding,  in  the  Vef* 
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try  of  the  Church  della  Salute  at  Venice, 
there  is  a  beautiful  painting  by  Titian,  of  a  co- 
louring more  brilliant  than  thofe  of  Giorgione,  or 
even  any  others  of  his  own  works.  In  fhort, 
he  then  knew  how  to  agrandize  his  ftile,  and  to 
improve  his  tafte,  as  well  in  the  form  as  in  the 
Colouring;  although  he  made  feme  of  his  works 
admirable,  and  others  worth  nothing. 

One  might  almoft  fay  that  Vice  was  a  Virtue 
in  the  Venitian  School,  fince  it  made  pomp  of 
folicitude  in  painting;  and  for  that  reafon  it  ef- 
teernedTintoretti,  who  had  no  other  merit.  From 
whence  it  arifes  that  in  thaf  fchool  there  were 
fewdefigners;  becaufe  to  defign  well,  requires 
much  patience,  and  much  reflection,  in  order  to 
meditate  each  part  and  combine  the  whole  toge- 
ther. Titian,  although  he  knew  how  to  defign 
well,  ran  frequently  into  the  vice  of  difpatching 
quickly ;  but  for  all  that  lie  is  fuperior  in  de- 
fign to  all  the  other  Venitian  painters;  becaufe 
he  had  wifdom,  and  patience,  to  paint  almoft 
always  from  nature:  however  without  fa- 
tiguing himfelf  to  ftudy  the  reafons,  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  only  the  effe6ts.  By 
thefe  means  he  acquired  an  admirable  colour- 
ing, which  is  the  part  in  which  he  furmounted 
ibove  all  others  in  his  beft  time.  Towards  the 
laft  years  of  his  life,  from  weaknefs  of  age,  he 
changed  his  ftyle,  and  produced  a  Tafte  low 
and  trivial,  prcferving  notwithftanding  a  gene- 
ral good  tone  of  colouring. 

Many  times  he  was  harfh,  becaufe  he  wiflied 
to  difpatch  quickly.    His  beft  works  are  to  be 
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feen  at  Venice,  and  among  other  paintings 
there  is  a  beautiful  Venus  in  the  houfe  of  Grafsi, 
defigned  and  painted  in  his  beft  time ;  but  his 
beft  painting  is  Saint  Peter  the  Martyr,  in 
which  he  (hows  great  defign  and  colouring,  and 
appears  there  to  hav£  furpafled  himfelf.  All 
his  parts  are  fludied  from  nature,  without  the 
appearance  of  the  art  with  which  they  are 
done  ;  and  they  are  painted  with  fuch  boldnefs, 
that  they  appear  as  done  from  ideai 

In  general  Titian  did  not  finifh  much  his 
paintings.  But  with  the  little  he  did,  he  expreffed 
as  much  as  Correggio  with  all  his  attention  and 
fatigue.  In  the  laft,  however,  all  is  as  reafon* 
and  in  the  firft  excellent  imitation  of  nature. 

His  drapery  is  light,  and  it  has  alfo  the  Ideal ; 
but  partakes  of  minutiae  and  tritenefs.  His 
fields  are  the  moft  beautiful  that  I  know  ;  but 
the  part  in  which  he  is  fo  eminently  fu- 
perior  is,  in  colouring,  and  in  certain  bold 
ftrokes,  which  would  be  ufeful  to  augment  the 
beauty  of  Correggio.  Laftly,  no  one  has 
known  fo  well  as  him  how  to  ufe  the  half  tint  of 
blood  colour  which  has  an  effect  as  beautiful  as 
Nature- 
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C  II  A  P.  II. 


OF  THE  DESIGN  OF  TITIAN. 

At  the  beginning,  Titian  was  dry  in  his  con- 
tours, from  imitating  his  mafter.  He  then  enlarged 
his  tafte,  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  nature; 
and  laftly,  to  give  freedom  to  his  pencil,  he  neg- 
lected Defign,  and  gave  into  an  ordinary  and  vul- 
gar tafte.  Notwithstanding  that,  he  has  made 
his  children  more  beautiful  than  any  other  pain- 
ter ;  fo  much  fo,  that  Pufsin  ftudied  him  always 
in  that  and  Fiammingo  the  moll  famous  in  that 
part,  took  his  children  from  Titian. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  his  having  had  the  ta- 
lent to  become  a  great  Defigner ;  becaufe  he  pof- 
fefled  much  exaftnefs  of  fight  for  imitating 
nature  and  antiquity,  if  he  had  wiihed  to 
have  ftudied  it  ;  tut  the  tranfport  of  colouring 
left  him  no  time  to  make  this  part  a  folid  ftudy ; 
from  whence  I  run  no  rifk  in  faying  that  Titian 
has  been  a  good  Defigner. 
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C  H  A  P.  III. 


OF  THE  COLOURING  OF  TlTlJN, 

Unfortunately  wehavefo  few  paintingsof 
Giorgione,  that  one  can  fcarce  conjecture fuffici- 
ent  by  them  to  judge  of  his  abilities :  we  have 
however  enough  of  Titian  when  he  imitated  him, 
not  to  doubt  to  which  of  the  two  we  ought  to 
attribute  the  merit  of  having  taught  pofterity 
the  painting  of  drapery,  and  the  ufe  of  colours. 
In  fhort,  I  attribute  that  invention  to  Titian, 
fmce  one  fees  in  his  paintings,  that  if  he  were 
not  the  inventor,  he  managed  that  art  as  if  he 
had  created  it.  He  was  the  firft  after  the  reef- 
tablifhment  of  painting,  who  knew  how  to  pro- 
fit advantage oufly  of  the  ideal  in  different  colours 
of  drapery.  Before  him  all  the  colours  of  dra- 
pery were  ufed  indifferently,  and  almoft  the 
whole  were  painted  with  the  fame  degree  of  clare 
and  obfcure.  Titian  and  Giorgioni  knew  that 
red  approximates  things ;  that  yellow  attracts 
and  retains  the  rays  of  light ;  that  blue  is  lhade, 
and  is  fit  for  making  any  thing  very  obfcure. 
They  knew  alfo  the  effe6ts  of  rich  colours,  and 
further  knew  how  to  make  advantage  of  all  thefe 
obfervations.  By  fuch  means  Titian  found  the 
true  idea  of  beautiful  colouring,  and  the  man- 
ner of  giving  the  fame  grace,  clearnefs  of  tone, 
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and  dignity  of  colour,  to  made,  and  the  half  tints 
as  to  light.  , 

And  thus  he  kheW  hbw  to  diftinguifh  with  a 
quantity  of  half  tints  the  tranfparent  from  the 
rough  ikin,  and  with  the  pure  colours  of  yellow 
and  black,  he  painted  pinguidity,  and  finally,  he 
arrived  to  fignify  with  each  tint,  the  true  pro- 
priety of  any  thing  ;  and  knowing  befides  that 
tranfparent  colours  were  more  indecifive 
than  the  opaque,  and  that  the  light  fixed  in 
the  one,  and  pafTed  to  the  other,  he  acquired 
that  eminent  degree  of  colouring  in  which  he 
has  not  had  a  competitor. 

The  Roman  fchool  has  never  had  the  practice 
of  good  colouring.  That  of  Lombardy  has  pof- 
felled  it  a  little  better  ;  and  the  Venitian  fchooi 
has  been  excellent  in  it. 

This  arifes  from  practice.  The  Venitians  ex- 
ercifed  much  the  painting  of  portraits;  which 
gave  them  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  art 
from  nature,  and  of  ftudying  its  great  variety ;  be- 
caufe  thofe  who  -were,  portrayed  wiihed  to  be 
painted  in  their  own  garments,  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  the  Painter  was  obliged  to  imitate  a  great  va- 
riety of  things,  fuch  as  velvet,  fattin,  filk,  cloth, 
linen,  gems,  &c.  and  they  left  not  that  to  be  re* 
vived  much  by  the  genius  of  the  artift,  who  they 
wiihed  to  do  it  well,  nor  could  excufe  him, 
if  h~  did  not  perform  it.. 

The  amateurs  feeing  the  things  well  imitated, 
accufiomed  themfelves  to  that  tafte  of  painting  ; 
and  to  pleafe  them  it  was  neceflary  that  the  pain- 
ter fliould  make  his  portrait  fomeway  linking, 
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and  that  he  fhould  alfo  make  it  varioufly  rich, 
in  order  that  they  might  fee  the  portraits  as  they 
Were.  In  Rome  where  the  ancient  tafte  predo- 
minates, they  make  little  account  of  this  variety, 
and  endeavour  to  make  things  with  the  greateft 
fimp'licity  poffible.  The  amateurs  fearch  for  the 
nioft  heroical  fubjefts,  in  which  great  variety  is 
hurtful.  Froni  their  infancy  they  learn  thefe 
maxims,  and  accuftom  themfelves  to  a  tafte  of 
colouring  which  is  not  fo  various  or  fo  true  as 
the  Ideal  and  chofen  ftyle. 

The  Germans,  Flemings,  and  Dutch,  have 
had  better  colouring  than  the  Romans.  Rubens 
and  Vandyke  improved  much  their  ftyle  by 
painting  velvet  and  fattin  ;  and  the  firft  gave  it 
fuch  ftyle  of  reflections  and  accidents  of  light 
that  he  made  the  flefh  as  relucent  as  the  fattin. 
He  had  ftudied  Titian,  whofe  tafte  was  a  little 
compatible  with  his  own,  but  his  colouring  is 
admirable  and  various,  nor  has  he  ever  forgotten 
the  general  harmony.  Rubens  knew  not  what 
this  was,  and  when  he  wifhed  to  practice  it,  he 
affembled  only  colours  in  a  mafs,  making  one 
reflect  upon  the  other,  without  obferving  that  co- 
lours offend  the  fight  when  they  do  not  accord 
well  with  another.    Behold  a  clear  example. 

The  colours  of  the  Irus  have  among  them  a 
good  harmony  ;  but  if  one  takes  away  the  red, 
the  blue,  or  the  yellow,  the  harmony  is  prefently 
destroyed.  The  fame  happens  in  a  painting, 
in  which  is  wanting  fome  of  the  aforefaid  co- 
lours ;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  their  true  concor- 
dance confifts  only  in  the  equilibrium  of  the 
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three  principal  colours,  red,  blue,  and  yellow. 
Rubens  placed  in  his  paintings  much  of  iome  of 
thefe  three  colours,  but  he  knew  not  the  equi- 
librium like  Titian,  who  made  all  his  paintings 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  molt  exa6t  hanrTo- 
ny,  and  for  that  reafon  he  might  be  reputed  the 
moft  perfect  colourift  that  has  ever  been. 


C  II  A  P.  IV. 


OF  THE  CLARE  OBSCURE  OF  TITIAN. 


Many  have  pretended,  that  Titian  invented 
a  kind  of  particular  Clare  Obfcure,  which,  they 
fay  to  be  that  which  gives  to  his  paintings  the  ad- 
mirable effect  which  they  have ;  but  thefe  deceive 
themfelves  in  the  fame  manner  of  others  who 
make  Correggio  the  beft  colourift.  The  genera- 
lity of  people  in  praifing  Titian  fay,  that  his  figures 
appear  of  a  living  flefh,  and  in  the  fame  confefs 
the  excellence  of  his  colouring.  To  pafs  enco- 
miums on  Correggio,  they  likewife  fay,  that 
one  might  almoft  pafs  one's  hand  between  the 
objects  of  his  painting.  And  what  has  that  to 
with  colouring  ?  This  one  might  do  in  a  defign, 
and  the  other  upon  the  palate  of  colours.  The 
peculiarity  which  Titian  has  in  his  Clare  Ob- 
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fcure,  arifes  folely  from  his  colouring;  for 
knowing  that  ihades  lofe  the  quality  of  their  co- 
lours, and  render  them  dark,  he  knew  how  to 
give  them  the  tone  which  they  ought  to  have, 
and  by  his  knowledge  in  colouring,  he  made 
fomething  of  good  in  Clare  Obfcure.  He  like- 
wife  beftowed  great  attention  in  the  imitation 
of  nature,  which  he  copied  regularly ;  and 
fince  nature  is  fo  various,  the  fame  variety  is  to 
be  found  in  his  works ;  but  he  did  not  itudy  it 
by  the  fame  principles  of  Correggio :  he  con- 
tented himfelf  whuiely  by  imitating  it  as  he  faw 
it,  without  adding  any  thing  of  the  Ideal. 

Thefe  my  propoiitions  are  not  to  be  taken  ri- 
gouroufly,  as  if  I  would  pretend  to  make  Titian 
totally  ignorant  of  Clare  Obfcure,  and  Correggio 
of  Colouring  ;  my  intention  is  only  to  compare 
the  merits  of  thefe  great  artifts,  and  to  difcover 
the  parts  in  which  each  has  remained  excellent; 
becaufe  in  an  art  fo  extenfive,  as  painting  it  is 
not  pofsible  that  one  fole  limited  underftanding 
can  embrace  the  whole  in  the  fame  degree  of 
perfection. 

From  whence,  by  all  that  which  I  have  faid, 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  aforefaid  great  painters 
were  ignorant  of  any  of  the  effcntial  parts  of  the 
art ;  I  mean  only  that  each  had  fome  part  in 
which  lie  excelled  more  than  in  another. 

Raphael  for  inftance  will  appear  to  be  arrived 
to  the  higheft  point  of  perfection  in  defign,  to 
him  who  does  not  confider  the  beautiful  anci- 
ent ftatues  which  are  fuperior  to  him.  He  who 
has  not  fufficient  inltru6tion  will  fometimes  pre- 
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fer  the  Clare  Obfcure  of  Titian  to  that  of  Cor- 
reggio ;  but  as  I  ought  to  underftand  thefe 
things  they  could  not  perfuade  me  in  the  fame 
way. 


CHAP.  V. 


OF  THE  IDEAL  OF  TITIAN. 

Titian  had  very  little  Ideal  m  defigp.  In 
clare  obfcure  he  had  fufficient  to  underftand  na- 
ture ;  not  however  as  much  as  Correggio,  be- 
caufe  his  clare  obfcure  is  not  fo  abundant  and 
general.  In  colouring  he  was  much  more  Ideal, 
by  having  well  known  the  characters  and  de- 
grees of  each  colour,  as  alfo  the  proper  place  in 
which  to  apply  them.  The  fcience  of  placing 
a  red  cloth  in  preference  to  a  blue  one,  &c.  is 
not  fo  eafy  as  is  imagined  ;  and  this  is  what  Ti- 
tian underftood  in  the  higheft  perfection.  He 
likewife  very  well  knew  the  harmony  of  co- 
Jours,  which  is  in  part  Ideal,  and  which  one 
fees  not  in  nature  if  it  be  not  firft  comprehended 
in  the  imagination.  I  fay  the  fame  of  clare  ob- 
fcure ;  becaufe  the  degradation  of  light  has  not 
in  painting  the  fame  force  as  in  Nature:  the  fame 
happens  to  harmony  and  colours,  where  pure 
imitation  ferves  as  nothing. 
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As  Titian  has  remained  fo  excellent  in  this 
part,  one  might  conclude,  that  he  had  much  of 
the  Ideal.  With  regard  to  invention  he  was  ve- 
ry fimple,  and  in  general  he  thought  not  of  it 
more  than  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  of 
courfe  added  nothing  to  it  of  the  Ideal. 


CHAP.  VI. 


OF  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  TITIAN. 

His  firft  Compofitions  were  fymmetrical,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  this  time.  His  fecond 
ftyle  was  a  little  more  eafy,  but  without  any 
particular  rule.  In  his  lalt  it  appears  that  he 
fcarce  thought  of  what  he  compofed,  although 
by  chance  one  here  finds  fome  exprefsion. 
Many  times  he  placed  portraits  in  his  paintings, 
and  his  compofitions  remained  the  more  cold. 
If  he  compofed  any  thing  well,  it  was  fo  rare  as 
not  to  give  him  an  habitual  merit.  Finally  in 
this  part  he  did  no  more  than  follow  fimple  na- 
ture without  obferving  the  exprefsion  of  the  art* 
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CHAP.  I. 


OF  THE  TJSTE  OF  THE  JNCIENTS. 

HISTORIANS  relate  many  things  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  defigning,  but  exa- 
mining it  well,  all  is  fuch  confufion  that  it  ap- 
pears as  if  they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  I  be- 
believe  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  true  origin  of 
the  arts,becaufe  perhaps  they  have  been  invented 
at  different  times,  and  places,  as  has  happened 
with  printing,  which  invention  is  claimed  by  fome 
cities  of  Europe,  at  the  fame  time  the  Chinefe 
.pretend  to  have  known  it  many  ages  before.  It 
might  have  happened,  that  defigning  was  in- 
vented at  the  fame  time  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
in  Tufcany,  or  that  fome  of  thefe  people  had 
taken  it  from  others  ;  but  there  is  no  necefsity 
for  feeking  this  out,  nor  would  the  knowledge 
of  it  be  of  any  confiderable  utility.  For  that 
reafon  I  do  not  enter  into  this  difpute,  leaving 
vol.  i.  N  n 
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men  of  erudition  to  examine  if  there  have 
been  two  or  more  cities  of  the  fame  name,  and 
in  which  of  thefe  has  been  born  fuch  an  artilt 
as  has  invented  or  perfected  any  point  of 
the  art.  My  object  is  to  fpeak  folcly  of  the 
ftudy  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  way  they  have 
taken  to  invent  painting  and  fculpture ;  like- 
wife  of  their  Tafte,  and  of  themaixms  by  which 
I  figure  to  myfelf  they  have  been  operated. 

I  incline  to  believe  that  defign  was  the 
firlt  found  by  men,  and  that  painting  and  fculp- 
ture came  after;  that  in  the  beginning  they 
knew  nothing  of  fculpture,  and  that  painting 
was  begun  ftill  later:  that  the  firlt  defigns  were 
the  imitation  of  the  human  form  :  that  in  fculp- 
ture they  began  by  forming  earthly  figures ;  and 
tliatthis  was  the  firlt  ftep  which  the  artsapproach- 
ed  towards  the  imitation  of  nature;  becaufe 
of  a  thing  which  one  fees  at  all  fides  it  is  more 
eafy  to  exprefs  the  form  than  even  in  defign, 
which  requires  more  reflection,  and  for  that 
reafon  has  lefs  of  mechanifm  than  fculpture. 
However  it  may  be,  I  do  not  hazard  to  decide 
upon  that  point;  only  I  am  perfuaded  that  the 
ancients  began  the  art  of  defigning  with  forms 
verv  fimplc,  long  and  ftraight,  after  the  manner* 
of  the  figures,  which  we  fee  in  theTufcan  Vafes. 

I  imagine  that  Philofophy,  and  the  other  or- 
naments of  the  mind,  fiourifhed  among  the  an- 
cients before  they  cultivated  fculpture  and 
painting,  and  that  for  this  reafon  they  purfued 
a  way  totally  different  from  the  moderns;  that 
p  to  fay,  they  followed  the  direction  of  reafon, 
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and  not  of  practice  and  caprice  ;  becaufe  we  fee 
they  preferred  the  molt  necefsary  things 
to  thofe  which  were  lefs  fo  ;  from  whence  thev 
directed  their  firft  attention  to  the  mufcles,  and 
the  next  to  proportion,  confifting  in  thefe  two 
parts  the  moft  ufeful  and  neceffary  of  the  hu- 
man form  ;  and  this  is  the  character  of  their 
primitive  Tafte.  All  this  one  obferves  in  hifto- 
ries  and  in  the  divine  and  human  figures  which 
they  have  reprefented,  and  one  knows  equally 
that  thofe  who  applied  themfelves  to  the  art  of 
defigning,  were  not  ignorant  people  who  worked 
only  mechanically:  they  had  likewife  reafon 
for  their  guide.  We  fee  that  their  vafes 
are  of  an  admirable  form,  and  arc  executed  with 
the  higheft  delicacy  and  art;  which  was  not  to 
be  done  without  much  reflection  and  great 
ftudy.  In  thefe  figures  one  finds  a  proportion, 
impofsible  to  be  known  and  practifed  without  an 
art  which  gives  fecure  rules.  Thefe  rules  could 
not  be  founded  other  wife  than  in  proportion, 
which  was  invented  and  pra6tifed  by  the 
Greeks, -who  knew  it  from  the  beginning,  taking 
it  (imply  from  the  beautiful  Nature  of  their 
time  and  country;  and  if  they  had  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  work  in  that  part  without  rule, 
like  the  moderns,  they  would  have  made  (at 
lead  from  error)  fome  heads  varied  and  diffe- 
rent :  but  we  fee  there  is  a  proportion  obferved 
in  the  whole. 

In  the  fecond  epoch  they  began  to  know 
that  this  uniformity  of  rule  produced  a  dry  and 
mechanical  Tafte;  therefore  Xhoy  agrandized 
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their  ftyle  by  giving  to  their  figures  an  air  of  no- 
blenefs,  which  could  not  pafs  for  magnificence. 
They  extended  the  members  more  than  they 
had  done  before :  they  conferved  however  the 
itraight  lines,  and  thus  fell  into  a  tafte  rather 
heavy,  although  not  of  bad  ftyle,  becaufe  the 
drynefs  of  the  firft  being  abandoned,  this  was  of 
rourfe  by  that  much  better.  Of  this  fecond 
ftyle  we  fee  fome  Tufcan  ftatues  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Tufcan  Amazon,  which  is  rough  and 
heavy,  but  notwithftanding  of  good  charadter. 
One  might  infer  that  the  Greeks  of  that  Epocli 
followed  the  fame  track,  as  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  the  few  monuments  which  have  remained 
of  that  time,  Their  foreheads  are  flat;  their 
nofes  fquared,  their  brows  much  marked,  and 
jmd  their  lips  cut  almoft  itraight.  All  this  prove? 
what  I  affert,  and  one  might  fee  it  confirmed 
among  other  ftatues  in  the  Minerva  Me- 
dica,  of  the  palace  of  Giuftiniani,  whofe  fim- 
plicity  of  contours  makes  me  believe  that  it  was 
a.  work  of  that  fecond  epoch. 

The  ftatutes  compoiing  the  group  of  the  fa- 
ble of  Niobe  appear  to  me  to  imitate  others  done 
when  the  tafte  of  Greece  was  a  little  more  re- 
fined. The  proportions  are  of  the  heft  perfec- 
tion; the  forms  are  fublime,  and  appear  of  great 
beauty,  but  they  want  notwithftanding  a  cer- 
tain ioftnefs  which  was  not  known  till  times 
much  pofterjor  to  that.  On  account  of  their 
lines  being  too  ftraight  they  make  too  many 
angles.  In  ihort  they  want  that  fublime  ele- 
gance, and  that  contour  fo  perfectly  varied,  which 
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one  admires  in  other  Grecian  ftatues;  fuch  as 
in  the  Apollo,  the  Gladiator,  the  Venus,  and 
in  the  Ganymede.  I  conjecture  that  the 
aforefaid  ltatues  of  Niobe  were  anterior  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  becaufe  they  have  not 
beautiful  drapery,  and  becaufe  one  difcovers 
that  their  authors  thought  only  of  avoiding  the 
drynefs  of  the  firft  ftyle,  and  the  heavinefs  of 
the  fecond. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander,  or  a  little  after, 
they  arrived  to  the  higheft  perfection  in  the  art, 
by  giving  more  motion  to  their  contours,  and 
by  taking  from  the  ftone  that  rudenefs  occa- 
fioned  by  uniform  flines  and  angles.  In  a 
word,  the  able  fculptors  began  to  itudy  the  flefh. 
It  was  then  that  fculpture  ceafed  to  be  an  im^ 
perfeCt  art,  and  became  united  to  the  true  imi- 
tation of  Nature. 

I  take  it  upon  me  to  fay  that  fculpture  owes 
this  lail  effort  to  painting,  becaufe  before 
the  progrefs  which  it  made  in  the  School 
of  Pamphilus  it  was  not  arrived  to  true 
perfection.  Then  appeared  Apelles  his  difciple, 
who  fixed  the  attention  and  taite  of  his  age,  by 
abolifhing  minutiae  and  drynefs.  He  faid  of 
other  painters,  that  each  was  excellent  in  fome 
part,  but  that  grace  was  properly  his,  and  that 
lie  knew  how  much  he  had  to  give  to  compleat 
a  work.  He  did  not  fay  this  to  ihow  that  he  was 
fond  of  negligence  but  to  Ihow  that  he  knew 
how  to  omit  things  which  ought  to  be  omitted ; 
and  that  if  other  painters  poflelfed  fome  parts  of 
perfection,  he  poflefled  the  union  of  the  whole: 
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I  have  faid  this  in  order  to  explain  better  my  pro- 
portion, becaufe  I  believe  that  when  fculptors 
faw  theelegance  and  grace  of  the  works  of  Apelles 
and  his  contemporaries,  they  opened  their  eyes, 
and  introduced  in  their  Art  that  admirable  tafte 
which  has  produced  fuch  prodigies  of  beauty. 
Painting  likewifethen  acquired  more  reputation, 
becaufe  Philip,  father  of  Alexander,  made  a 
law  in  consideration  of  Pamphilus,  ordering 
that  painting  fhould  not  be  taught  to  any  but 
free  perfons,  which  in  his  time  fignified  Nobles. 
From  that,  Painters  became  to  be  more  efteem- 
ed  ;  and  the  great  fortunes  which  they  acquired 
fupplied  their  wants  to  perfect  this  beautiful 
profefsion,  which  until  then  was  rather  rare,  and 
fculpture  was  more  common. 

Until  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  arts  al- 
ways continued  increaling,  and  afterwards;  al- 
though they  were  very  much  extended,  yet 
nothing  was  added  to  their  perfection.  This 
age  refemblcd  that  of  Raphael,  in  the  which  one 
fees  on  afudden  fuch  beautiful  productions,  as 
neither  before  or  after  the  revival  of  the  Arts 
were  ever  more  to  be  feen ;  and  although  af- 
terwards have  been  found  the  methods  to  im- 
prove fome  parts,  yet  there  have  been  none, 
who,  upon  the  whole,  have  been  able  to  equal 
the  great  men  of  that  time. 

From  the  age  of  Alexander  even  to  the  dif- 
truction  of  the  Arts  with  the  Grecian  Empire, 
they  always  went  on  acquiring  fome  new  orna- 
ment, but  in  the  trifling  and  ufelefs  parts;  whilft 
the  ancients  of  the  good  time  applied  themfelves 
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only  to  the  principal  parts,  w  ithout  regarding 
to  ihidy  the  finenefs  of  the  hair,  or  fuch  like 
minutenefs,  being  engaged  only  to  perfect  the 
imitation  of  the  naked;  nor  in  general  did  they 
lofe  fo  much  time  in  the  drapery  as  we  do. 

It  is  certain  that  in  times  poftcrior  to  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  there  have  been  fomcfculp- 
tors  who  in  part  have  equalled  the  great  men 
of  Antiquity;  and  fometimes  in  the  foft,  and 
flefhy  tafte  have  furpaiied  them;  yet  notvvith- 
ftanding  they  will  never  compare  with  the  firft, 
becaufe  they  have  not  had  imaginations  fo  fu- 
blime,  or  ideas  fo  elevated  as  had  the  Artifts 
of  that  happy  age,  when  opulence  and  liberty 
fired  their  talents,  and  nourilhed  their  ideas  ex- 
cellent and  divine. 

As  the  Empire  encreafed,  the  Arts  of  Greece 
came  to  Rome;  but  I  know  not  how  much  they 
flourifhed  there,  not  finding  one  good  ftatuc 
with  the  name  of  a  Latin  Author.  Perhaps  the 
Roman  Artifts,  like  many  moderns,  arfedted  to 
put  their  names  in  a  learned  language.  Who 
knows  that?  I  however  incline  to  believe  that 
that  Nation  did  not  cultivate  the  Arts  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  to  be  able  to  leave  us  monuments 
of  admiration.  We  have  a  great  number  of 
itatues  which  we  believe  to  be  of  Roman  Tafte; 
or  at  leaft  if  they  were  found  in  Greece,  they 
did  not  merit  the  trouble  of  being  conveyed  to 
Rome.  But  in  the  major  part  of  them  one  dif- 
tinguifhes,  the  chara&er  of  the  nation  by  the 
heads,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  bufts,  under 
the  eftegies  of  Qladiators  and  Soldiers;  bciides 
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that,  their  ityle  is  harm,  which  one  fees  in  all 
their  portraits,  and  particularly  in  thofe  which 
were  done  in  the  times  nearelt  to  the  beautiful 
tafte  of  Greece,  which  are  thofe  of  Cefar,  Auguf- 
tus,  and  alfo  of  the  Anterior  Confuls.  In  fhort 
even  to  the  time  of  Nero  the  Arts  fhone  little 
in  Rome;  and  when  they  flourifhed  more  in  the 
time  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  I  believe  that  the 
good  artifts  were  all  Grecians,  as  one  fees  by  their 
ityle,  which  even  in  its  weaknefs  prefcrved  ftill 
the  good  maxims  of  antiquity,  that  is  to  fav, 
iimplicity  of  the  contours,  totallity  of  the  pro- 
portions, and  the  beautiful  characters  of  the 
heads. 

The  Sicilians  had  alfo  the  Grecian  good  tafte, 
and  prefcrv'd  it  for  a  long  time,  without  how- 
ever touching  perfection,  becaufe  they  were 
lefs  correct  than  the  Grecians,  and  more  rotund 
and  loaded,  nor  ever  arrived  to  work  marble 
with  the  fame  finenefs  and  polifh. 

Antiquarians  have  erred  in  fearching  perfection 
where  it  cannot  be,  which  is,  in  engraved  (tones. 
That  which  they  could  profit  themfelvesby  in  this 
was  only  in  the  ftyle  with  which  they  were  execu- 
ted. The  authors  could,  there  onlydifcovcr  beau- 
ty in  that  which  was  eafy,and  in  avoiding  difficul- 
ty, by  which  they  would  have  fallen  into  Error. 

But  returning  to  the  works  of  the  Romans,  I 
maintain  that  the  ir  monuments  which  have  re- 
mained, and  which  wc  know  to  have  been  much 
efteemcd  in  their  time,  are  not  executed  with 
the  higheft  finifh,  and  all  their  art  is  reduced 
to  a  beautiful  and  noble  facility.    The  dec*- 
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dcnce  of  the  Art  in  Rome  might  have  arifen 
from  the  multitude  of  Artilts,  who  by  being  very 
common  fell  into  difrepute,  and  from  their  not  ef- 
teeming  in  themoft  flourifhing  time  of  Rome  any 
other  profefsion  than  that  of  a  Soldier,  of  confe- 
quence  the  profefsors  of  Defigning  being  little 
refpefted,  became  to  ftudy  little,  and  to  treat 
their  art  as  a  kind  of  mechanical  and  vile  trade, 
worthy  only  of  flaves  and  miferable  people  ;  and 
in  this  manner  it  decayed  even  to  total  ruin, 
being  deftroyed  by  the  revolutions  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  wars,  invafions  of  the  Barbarians,  change 
of  religion,  and  by  abolifhing  of  the  Images; 
thus  they  gave  the  lad  ftab  to  good  tafte,  and 
deftroyed  the  beautiful  things  left  by  the  An- 
cients. 

Yet,  notwithftandirfg  the  world  owes  to  the 
Greeks  of  that  miferable  and  oppreffed  Country, 
the  preservation  of  the  Arts,  and  the  revival  of 
them  ;  becaufe  they  tranfported  for  the  fecond 
time  painting  into  Italy,  and  there  it  began  anew 
to  be  cultivated  and  improved  by  the  Florentines, 
Venitians,  and  by  the  people  of  Lombardy,  even 
to  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Correggio,  who  carried 
it  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfe6tion,  and  from 
which  point,  it  returned  anew  to  fall  into  decay 
even  to  the  prefent  time,  and  we  fhall  fee  its 
entire  ruin  if  we  proceed  on  the  way  hitherto 
continued.  This  is  in  fhort  what  I  think  of  the 
invention,  progrefs,  and  decline  of  the  Arts.  Now 
I  fhall  fpeak  of  their  beauty,  and  particularly 
of  that  which  I  have  obferved  in  the  firft,  fecond, 
and  third  epoch  of  Antiquity, 

VOL.  I.  O  O 
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In  the  beginning  there  was  but  one  Tafle 
only,  which  was  deformed  and  vulgar.  The 
Egyptians  fixed  it  there,  nor  ever  improved  it, 
becaufe  the  nature  of  their  country  was  not  ca- 
pable of  fuftaining  their  ideas  of  perfection,  either 
in  beauty,  or  proportion. 

The  Grecians,  and  the  Tufcans,  were  the  firft 
who  discovered  the  proportions.  They  foon 
knew  that  a  part  which  was  fupported  by  ano- 
ther ought  to  be  lighter  than  that  which  fup- 
ported it.  From  thence  they  inferred,  that  if  a 
hand,  afoot,  or  a  head  was  very  large  it  was 
deformed  ;  they  reflected  that  every  body  ought 
to  have  the  property  and  capacity  of  perform- 
ing all  its  motions  with  facility,  and  that  every 
motion  is  exercifed  by  the  joints,  and  there- 
fore they  applied  themfelves  to  obferve  that  the 
neck  unites  the  arms,  as  alfo  the  thigh  the 
legs,  and  to  thefe  the  feet  and  toes;  and  reflec- 
ting on  the  manner  of  the  force  and  gradua- 
tion, and  of  the  a6tions  and  motions  of  thefe 
parts,  they  acquired  the  idea  of  the  legerity  and 
eafe  which  one  obferves  in  the  Tufcan  figures. 
They  knew  that  the  force  of  the  pofture  of  a 
figure  began  from  below,  and  rofe  gradually, 
becaufe  the  foot  fuftains  the  leg,  that  the  thigh 
upon  which  is  placed  the  trunk;  and  thus 
philofophifing  upon  it,  they  found  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  certain  proportion  between  the 
length  and  thicknefs  of  thefe  parts.  Then  pro- 
ceeding further  they  found,  that  in  all  the 
members  of  the  body,  there  were  two  contrary 
movements,  one  of  a6tion,  and  the  other  of  re- 
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pofe ;  that  is,  the  force  which  operates,  and 
that  which  fuftains;  and  that  to  fignify  the  firft, 
eafe  and  legerity  in  the  extremities,  were  ne- 
ceflaty,  and  that  tor  the  fecond  they  ought  to 
be  more  folid  and  robuft,  and  of  courfe  they 
made  the  extremity  a  little  longer;  but  fince 
thicknefs  of  parts  can  degenerate  into 
heavinefs,  they  proved  that  true  eafe  was  de- 
rived from  the  proportion  of  the  members  with 
the  joints,  and  thus  they  faw  the  necefsity  of 
making  long  folds,  as  effectually  one  fees  in  all 
the  beft  ancient  ftatues  of  that  time,  and  by  ap- 
plying all  thefe  obfervations  to  that  which  they 
faw  in  the  beautiful  nature  of  their  country, 
they  eftablifhed  rules  grounded  upon  reafon. 

From  this  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  owe  the 
knowledge  of  beautiful  proportion  to  the  beft 
artifts  of  the  firft  epoch  of  the  art.  In  the  fe- 
cond they  conferved  all  the  proportions  of 
length  which  were  firft  eftablifhed  ;  but  having 
feen  that  that  tafte  was  too  dry  and  ordinary, 
they  began  to  change  it  by  making  the  joints 
fomething  ftraighter,  and  ihorter,  with  which 
they  introduced  alfo  more  grandeur  and  foftnefs. 

With  all  that  they  found  not  the  mode  of  in- 
tirely  correcting  their  drynefs,  becaufe  by 
avoiding  the  ftraight  lines,  they  mixed  with 
them  the  convex,  and  knew  not  how  to  wave 
them. 

The  works  which  we  have  of  that  epoch,  appear 
as  if  they  were  ftrangled  in  their  birth,  becaufe 
where  they  found  two  convex  lines  they  formed 
an  angle  of  great  profundity,  and  by  that  this 
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ftyle  appears  to  be  cut  off  in  the  beginning. 
This  ufe  of  convex  lines  was  not  however  abfo- 
lute,  or  general,  becaufe  they  only  ferved  to 
combine  the  ftraight  lines,  the  one  for  the 
things  which  incline  outwards,  and  the  other 
for  thofe  which  incline  inwards.    I  mean  to 
fay  that  where  the  entrance  ought  to  be  more 
powerful,  there  they  placed  a  curve  more  ra- 
pid; and  where  they  wifhed  to  extend  much, 
there  they  lengthened  the  ftraight  line.  This 
,  was  t^ken  from  the  firft  ftyle,  and  one  fees  it 
clearly  in  the  characters  which  they  gave  to 
the  heads,  and  in  which  they  formed  a  ftraight 
line  from  the  root  of  the  hair  even  to  the  point  of 
the  nofe.    They  lowered  the  little  parts  to  ex- 
alt the  great  ones,  fubje6ting  themfeJves  only 
to  the  general  forms.    This  one  might  obferve 
in  the  heads  of  Jove,  the  aforefaid  Minerva,  and 
in  others  of  that  time,  where  the  artifts  have 
ufed  much  the  ftraight  lines  and  angles,  and 
have  been  attentive  to  the  principal  parts,  omit- 
ting the  leffer  ones.     They  made  the  forehead 
plain :  from  the  root  of  the  hair,  as  I  have  faid, 
even  to  the  point  of  the  nofe,  all  is  a  direct 
line.    The  fuperior  furface  is  all  plain,  and 
from  thence  to  the  upper  lip  it  forms  a  dire6t 
angle.    The  two  fides  are  alfo  plain,  and  the 
noftrils  are  fcarely  marked,  not  to  interrupt  the 
principal  form,  which  they  compofed  of  two 
lateral  triangles,  and  one  plain  upon  the  fupe- 
rior part;  nor  did  they  mark  the  bone  of  the 
noftrils:  from  that,  even  to  the  molt  prominant 
part  of  the  upper  lip  they  made  another  plain, 
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almoft  as  long  as  that  of  the  nofe,  which  gives 
a  certain  air  of  gravity  and  nubility.  I  believe 
they  would  have  made  alfo  the  under  lip 
of  the  fame  form,  if  nature  had  not  made  it  fo 
different ;  becaufe  I  fee  that  they  endeavoured 
to  accommodate  it  to  their  tafte,  by  making  the 
afcent  from  the  chin  to  the  mouth  almoft  a 
ftraight  line,  and  at  the  higheft  part  of  the  lip, 
they  repeated  the  fame  flatnefs.  To  the  chin 
they  alfo  gave  the  fame  flat  form;  to  the 
cheeks  the  fame,  except  where  the  bones  of  the 
face  play ;  and  in  this  way  all  the  other  part?, 
by  exprefsing  the  great,  uniform,  and  iimplc,  and 
omitting  the  fmall  parts;  and  from  all  that  they 
eftablifhed  fixed  rules  which  they  never  depart- 
ed from,  and  thus  they  formed  the  fecond  de- 
gree of  perfection,  or  epoch  of  Tafte. 

In  the  third,  or  beft  time  of  the  art,  the  an- 
cients perfefted  their  ftyle  ;  being  convinced, 
that  in  the  two  preceding  they  did  not  duly  ex- 
prefs  the  effeft  of  the  flefti  ;  becaufe  in  the  firft 
it  appeared  too  nervous,  and  in  the  fecond 
much  fwelled  and  vulgar :  and  laftly,  they 
knew  that  in  beautiful  nature  was  to  be  found 
continued  variety  ;  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
repeated  ;  that  it  was  neceflary  to  pafs  from  the 
convex  line  to  the  concave  and  ftraight  line, 
and  make  a  mixture  between  them:  that  in  the 
plain  ancf  angular  parts  of  the  fecond  ftyle,  it 
was  neceffary  to  unite  the  concave  with  the  con- 
vex, and  where  variety  was  wanting,  all  the 
three  fpecies  of  lines  ought  to  appear ;  and  they 
found  the  reafon  why  one  ought  not  to  make  any 
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angle  without  a  curve,  and  no  curve  without  in- 
terruption or  inflexion  ;  that  is,  without  waved 
or  Terpentine  lines.  They  remarked  that  no 
contraction  ought  to  be  oppofed  try  others  fimi- 
lar,  or  no  extention  contrary  to  another  ;  that  no 
line  ought  to  be  of  the  fame  proportion  or  cha- 
racter as  the  oppofite  of  the  other  part  ;  and 
laftly,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  continued  va- 
riety in  all  the  contours  and  proportions. 

Thefe  rules  could  not  conduce  to  the  error  of 
artifts,  being  founded  on  the  good  practice  of 
of  the  ftyle  preceding;  becaufe  the  firft  had  ex- 
plained the  good  proportions,  and  the  fecond 
had  baniihed  all  minutiae,  and  ufelefs  parts; 
the  third  did  not  tend  to  any  other  than  to  ar- 
rive to  the  accomplifhment  of  the  art,  which 
confiftsin  variety,  and  which  is  the  foul  of  things; 
becaufe  variety  produces  in  our  fight  the  effect 
which  nature  makes  in  motion  ;  and  a  fole 
form  makes  a  fole  effect,  by  taking  away  the 
idea  of  motion  ;  whillt  many  and  various 
forms  tak<i  away  the  confiderations  of  the 
"durability,  and  liability  of  things.  A  fingle 
line  upon  paper  does  not  attract  our  attention, 
but  many,  if  they  have  a  certain  proportion, 
fix  one  to  contemplate  them  with  delight :  the 
fame  happens  with  a  beautiful  painting,  or  with 
a  beautiful  Itatue,  which  the  more  one  reviews 
it,  the  more  the  eye  comprehends  the  variety 
of  the  forms,  and  finds  more  pleafure  in  it,  ap- 
pearing more  animated.  A  uniform  thing  to 
the  contrary,  does  not  move  the  fight,  but  ap- 
pears dead;  and  our  genius  finding  in  it  nothing 
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new,  is  foon  tired  and  difgufted  with  it.  It  is 
this  variety  which  charartcrifes  the  excellent 
works  of  the  ancients,  and  giv  es  them  that  beau- 
ty fo  difficult  to  be  acquired.  This  variety 
conftitutes  all  the  difference  that  there  is  be- : 
tween  the  ancients  and  the  moderns.  Not  that 
the  laft  have  not  endeavoured  to  give  variety  to 
their  works,  but  they  have  made  it  too  fenfible 
and  ftudied  ;  and  by  force  of  wifhing  to  add 
much,  they  have  become  deficient,  and 
have  been  conftrained  to  make  repetitions.  The 
ancients  divided  the  palTage  of  the  ftraight  line 
to  the  moil  curved,  for  example,  in  a  hundred  de- 
grees ;  and  they  availed  of  this  in  a  manner  al- 
moft  invifible  :  the  moderns  begin  by  a  fpring, 
placing,  as  one  might  fay  the  firlt  degree  at  num- 
ber 50,  from  whence  they  cannot  have  fuch  va- 
riety as  the  ancients,  not  having  but  half  of  the 
degrees  and  the  forms. 

This  is  but  a  general  infinuation  of  the 
many  I  could  give  upon  the  Tafte  of  the  anci- 
ents. Now  it  remains  with  me  to  fpeak  of  their 
painting  in  particular,  comparing  it  at  the  fame 
time  with  fculpture,  and  confidering  it  by  the 
degrees  and  parts  which  that  art  requires ;  and 
I  will  fay  what  I  think  that  they  knew,  and 
that  which  they  were  ignorant  of.  I  will  not 
forget  however  that  I  examine  the  works  of 
men,  and  that  human  nature  is  compatible 
with  defeats. 

Since  we  cannot  think  of  two  things  at  a  time, 
our  actions  are  all  feparate  and  fuccefsive  ;  the 
memory  is  that  which  unites  them  ; To  that  when  a 
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man  lofes  that  power,  he  loofes  the  whole  ;  be- 
caufe  human  knowledge  is  no  more  than  a  com- 
bination of  things.  For  that  reafon  it  is  fo  dif- 
ficult in  the  be  ginning  of  a  work  to  have  prefent 
all  the  parts,  and  to  remember  at  the  end,  that 
which  one  thought  at  the  beginning,  to  com- 
bine the  whole.  This  makes  painting  and 
fculpture  fo  difficult,  requiring,  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  thought  and  execution.  The 
firft,  neverthelefs,  has  in  that  fome  advantage 
over  the  fecond  ;  becaufe  a  fculptor,  to  put  in 
execution  all  his  ideas,  is  in  want  of  many  ma- 
nual operations  to  ftrengthen  the  genius,  which 
becomes  otherwife  debilitated,  and  cools  be- 
fore the  hand  can  terminate  the  execution  of 
the  thing  conceived. 

The  painter,  by  a  little  ftroke  of  the  pencil, 
which  is  almoft  as  quick  as  thought,  can  mani- 
feft  his  idea.  The  fculptor  performs  his  work 
by  degrees,  nor  can  give  it  beauty  fo  quick 
as  the  painter,  becaufe  that  which  in  the  one 
is  the  laft  thing,  is  in  the  other  the  firft ;  that  is 
to  fay,  perfection  of  the  form  as  painting  be- 
gins by  the  contours,  which  is  the  end  and 
completion  of  Sculpture.  Neverthelefs,  modern 
painters  have  not  been  able  to  approach  the 
perfection  of  ancient  fculpture;  and  the  reafon 
I  believe  is,  becaufe  the  cuftoms  of  our  time  arc 
different,  and  the  painter  has  occafion  to  ex- 
plain quickly,  and  to  expofe  his  paintings  much 
iooner  than  he  ought  to  do.  If  Raphael  had 
wifhed  to  exprefs  all  the  perfection  of  which  he 
was  capable,  he  would  not  have  left  perhaps 
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more  than  one  painting  in  place  of  the  many 
which  he  painted  during  his  fhort  life. 

In  Sculpture  one  iinds  alio  this  reafoning, 
becaufe  we  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  to  the 
perfection  of  the  ancients,  notwithstanding  we 
know  how  to  work  the  marble  as  well  as  them; 
and  it  is  becaufe  the  beginners  are  conitrained  to 
work  to  gain  their  livelihood;  and  the  ama- 
teurs who  give  them  work  know  not  how  to 
diftinguifh  for  what  good  ufe  or  end  a 
ftatuc  is  made,  and  they  order  works  of  him 
who  is  alfo  in  the  necefsity  of  ftudying  the 
mode  of  making  it.  Thefe  accuftom  them* 
felves  thus  to  pure  practice,  and  to  that  falfe 
brilliancy,  which  is  the  delight  of  the  wealthy, 
who  are  generally  fpeaking  the  moft  ignorant. 
Thus  no  more  ltatues  are  made  by  the  order  of 
Philolophers,  or  an  entire  city,  but  for  the  Am- 
ple caprice  of  a  powerful  fool  for  whom  a  bad 
fculptor  is  better  than  a  good  one.  In  ancient 
times  one  beautiful  ftatue  only  was  fufficient  to 
fecure  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  an  Artift ;  but 
at  prefent  fifty  bad  ones  are  not  fufficient  to  give 
him  bread  to  eat;  and  as  perfection  in  Sculp- 
ture is  feen  more  at  the  end  than  at  the  begin- 
ning our  Sculptors  are  conftrained  to  leave  their 
works  imperfect ;  and  thus  men  habituating 
themfelves  to  vice  and  evil  with  fuch  facility, 
it  relults  that  the  fight  of  the  fame  profeffbrs 
accuftom  itfelf  to  a  depraved  Tafte  in  our 
days. 

From  all  that  I  conclude  that  the  moderns 
for  various  reafons  are  inferior  to  the  ancients, 
vol.  i.  Pp 
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and  that  the  fculpture  of  our  time  is  alfo  infe- 
rior to  painting.  They  finifh  the  laft  at  prefent 
too  haftily,  without  confideration,  and  without 
fcience ;  and  fculpture  firft  without  good  rules  of 
proportion?,  and  without  intelligence  in  the  end ; 
whilft  the  ancients  ufed  in  the  beginning  the  belt 
proportions,  and  afterwards  the  lines  moft  proper 
to  noble  exprefsioft,  rejecting  fuperfluity  and  mi- 
nutenefs,  and  finally  perfecting  all  with  reafon- 
ed  variety. 

The  ancient  painters  did  the  fame  by  diffe- 
rent means.  They  kept  their  works  long  in 
hand  to  increafe  by  degrees  their  perfection, 
They  began  by  exacinefs  of  the  proportions,  and 
by  the  principal  forms  of  the  contours,  carrying 
on  the  consideration  in  the  great  and  little  parts, 
even  to  the  utmoft  delicacy.  We  read  in  hiitory, 
that  no  perfon  was  found  fo  hardy  as  to  under- 
take to  finifh  the  Venus  which  Apelles  left  at  his 
death  incomplete ;  not  becaufe  others  knew  not 
how  to  make  an  arm  or  a  leg,  but  becaufe  that 
painting,  although  only  fketched,appeared  finiih- 
ed  to  him  who  knew  not  as  much  as  Apelles. 

Painting  was  at  that  time  an  Art  which  was 
learnt  and  excrcifed  as  a  fcience.  They  began 
by  dividing  the  lines  in  ten  parts  for  example, 
then  in  twenty,  then  forty,  eighty,  &c;  and  with 
that  delicacy  and  repartition  of  lines  they  gave 
infinite  variety  to  their  works.  They  varied 
t  he  fame  parts  of  their  lines,  making  for  inftance 
one  of  three,  another  of  five,  and  another  of  two, 
fothat  they  formed  the  contours  varied,  but  united 
in  the  ditVerent  lines;  and  from  all  that  ariic? 
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their  perfection.   They  did  not  obferve  thefe 
rules  only  in  the  contours,  but  applied  them 
alfo  to  the  interior  forms,  to  the  extremities  of 
light,  and  to  the  points  of  greater  force.  He 
who  knows  how  to  view  the  ancients  with  this 
attention,  will  not  be  lurprifed  that  Protogencs 
employed  fo  many  years  to  paint  the  fole  fi- 
gure of  his  Jalifus,  becaufe  he  who  like  him 
would  obferve  fo  many  rules  and  reafons,  will 
be  obliged  to  ltudy  much  and  to  contemplate 
his  work  many  times,  part  by  part ;   fo  that  as 
I  have  faid  before,  the  reafon  which  hinders  a 
painter  from  giving  perfection  to  his  works  is 
the  want  of  memory;  and  the  Ancients  know- 
ing that,  afforded  themfelves  time  :  and  neither 
would  this  rcfource  have  been  fufficient  for  them 
if  they  had  not  known  how  to  reduce  things  to 
the  method  of  dividing  the  art  in  principal'and 
little  parts;  and  how  to  execute  them  by  de- 
grees one  after  another,  and  for  that  reafon  they 
could  not  acquire  the  great  variety  which  they 
employed  in  their  works  without  long  time  and 
patience,  and  this  variety  gave  the  tinifh  and 
perfection  to  their  proportions. 

Thus  end  the  general  maxims  of  the  ancients. 
I  mail  now  proceed  to  the  particular  rules  which 
they  ufed  in  deiign,  compolition, colouring,  and 
in  the  Ideal. 
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OF  THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  JNCIENTS. 

I  have  faid  that  the  ancients  had  three  dif* 
ferent  ftyles  or  manners;  that  is  to  fay,  the  dry, 
the  great,  and  the  beautiful ;  but  I  ihall  fpeak 
folely  of  the  laft,  which  is  the  only  one  worthy 
of  being  imitated. 

To  examine  it  I  fhall  take  four  of  the  mod 
famous  ftatues ;  the  Apollo  for  elegance  and  eafe, 
the  Laocoon  for  the  choleric  kind,  the  Hercu- 
les for  the  robuft,  and  the  Gladiator  for  fimpli- 
city;  adding  the  Torfo  of  Belvedere  for  the 
fublime,  becaufe  in  this  the  Ideal  is  united  with 
Beauty  and  Truth. 

In  the  Apollo  one  fees  exprefsion,  noblenefs, 
and  all  the  other  attributes  of  perfection;  but 
for  the  prefent,  I  Ihall  fpeak  only  of  Defign. 
Viewing  therefore  this  ftatue  with  the  reflec- 
tions which  we  have  made  upon  the  difference 
between  Painting  and  Sculpture,  we  fhall  find 
elegance,  union,  harmony  of  contours,  and  a 
predominant  character  fo  perfectly  executed, 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  character  of 
one  contour  and  that  of  another;  nor  that  of  one 
form  or  another,  from  the  greateft  even  to  the 
leaft  extremity  of  a  toe.  When  I  fay  that  the 
forms  are  uniform,  I  mean  that  if  a  convex  form 
great,  all  the  forms  of  the  figure  ought  to  bo 
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convex  alfo;  and  the  fame  I  mean  by  the  con- 
cave and  the  ftraight  line ;  and  fince  all  the  lines 
of  the  contours  are  compofed  of  thcfe  three, 
there  can  be  no  other  difference  between  thefe 
contours  than  that  of  the  character  which  they 
give  them.  For  example  the  Apollo  is  com- 
pofed all  of  very  foft  convex  lines,  of  obtufe  an- 
gles fufficiently  fmall,  and  of  plains,  but  ftill 
the  fmooth  convex  is  moft  prevalent.  As  the 
character  of  this  divine  figure  ought  to  exprefs 
force,  noblenefs,  and  delicacy,  its  Author  has 
reprefented  the  firft  by  convex  contours;  the 
fecond  by  their  uniformity,  and  the  third  by  wa- 
ved lines.  The  obtufe  angles  and  light  inflex- 
ions form  the  waved  line,  and  by  their  uniQn  dii- 
cover  the  fufficient  force  and  noblenefs. 

In  the  Laocoon  the  convex  lines  govern,  and 
the  forms  are  angular  as  much  when  they  ware 
contracted  as  when  they  are  diftended,  by  which 
means  one  marks  the  alteration  there  is  in  the  ex- 
prefsion,  fo  that  in  this  manner  one  renders  more 
vifible  the  nerves  and  the  tendors  of  the  figure, 
which  are  ftrongly  ftrained.  The  ftraight  lines 
meeting  with  the  concave  and  convex,  form  the 
angles  by  which  one  difcovers  that  the  figure  is 
altered. 

The  Sculptor  of  the  Hercules  imagined  a  Tafte 
entirely  different,  becaufe  he  made  the  muf- 
cles  of  a  convex  and  rotund  form,  in  order  to 
/how  that  it  was  real  fleih,  but  he  made  the  con- 
tractions plain  to  ihow  alfo  that  they  were  nervous 
and  thin  parts,  and  by  that  expreffed  the  cha- 
racter of  force  and  robuftnefs.    This  is  more  vi~ 
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fible  when  confronted  with  the  modern  legs 
which  have  been  applied  to  him,  and  which  the 
fculplor  has  made  of  mufcles  fo  hard  and  fo 
ltrained,  that  they  appear  not  flefli,  but  cords. 
,  The  Gladiator  evinces  a  mixture  of  the  form 
of  the  Hercules,  and  the  Laocoon,  becaufe  the 
mufcles,  which  are  in  action,  are  altered,  and 
thofe  which  are  in  repofeare  ihort  and  round, 
like  thofe  of  Hercules.  This  variety  is  conforma- 
ble to  Nature.  ; 

The  Torfo  of  Beividcre  is  a  work  merely  Ideal. 
Here  we  find  reunited  all  the  beauty  of  the 
other  lhitues,  becaufe  it  has  a  variety  fo  perfect 
that  it  is  almoft  imperceptible.  One  cannot  dif- 
cern  its  flat  parts  but  by  comparing  them  with 
thofe  rotund:  and  thus  vice  verfa.  There  are 
fewer  angles  than  plains  and  curves,nor  would  th  efe 
bediitinguifhable  if  they  had  not  the  little  areas 
of  which  they  were  compofed.  This  famous  Athe- 
nian author  would,  in  my  opinion  have  obtain- 
ed the  moil  beautiful  taltethat  imagination  could 
afpireto,ifhehad  been  as  perfect  in  the  parts  defi- 
cient as  in  thofe  which  we  fee.  Yet  I  donot confide 
inmyfelf  fufficient  to  affure  it,iince  I  know  other 
ftatues  which  have  fome  parts excellentand  are  ve- 
ry ordinary  inthcrcft.  The  name  ofthat  Appollo- 
nius  isnottobe  found  in  ancient hiitory,  ifitbenot 
him  who  was  never  content  with  his  works,  and  af- 
ter having  finifhed  them  always  deitroyed  them. 
Notwithftanding  that,  I  believe  that  the  ancients 
made  a  great  account  of  that  ftatuc,  be  caufe  by 
the  iron  clamps  which  it  has  in  the  hinder  part, 
one  knows  that  it  (us  been  repaired.    It  ap- 
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pears  that  it  rcprefentcd  an  Hercules,  as  it  indi- 
cates the  tail  of  a  Lion ;  and  according  to  the 
character  it  mult  reprefent  that  hero  as  already- 
deified;  becaufe  one  does  not  diitinguiih  in  the 
body  anv  of  thofe  veins  which  the  ancients  mar- 
ked in  their  human  figures;  as  the  cave  vein 
of  the  interior  of  the  thigh,  that  of  the  lower 
belly,  and  others  which  pafs  by  the  breaft.  By 
this  I  incline  to  believe  that  he  was  leaning  up- 
on his  club,  and  not  fpinning,  as  fome  pretend. 
This  digrefsion  upon  fculpture  is  not  out  of  rule, 
becaufe  treating  of  delign,  arifes  from  that  art 
the  contours,  and  forms  which  are  equally  necef- 
lary  in  painting. 

Returning  then  to  painting,  I  am  entirely  per- 
fuaded,that  the  defign  of  the  ancient  painters  was 
much  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  Sculptors. 
Fifft  for  the  elegance  and  readinefs,  which  I  have 
already  faid  to  be  greater  in  the  execution  of  pain- 
ting than  in  fculpture;  and  fecondly  by  reafon 
of  the  efteem  in  which  the  famous  painters  were 
held  more  than  the  fculptors:  nor  might  that 
be  without  a  ftrong  motive,  treating  of  judges  fo 
enlightened,  and  of  talies  fo  exquilite  as  were 
among  the  Greeks. 

The  exprefsions  ufed  by  hiftoriaRs  as  encomi- 
ums to  the  merit,  and  delicacy  of  ancient  pain- 
ters appear  as  hyperboles,  and  incredible  to  him 
who  does  not  combine  things  well.  There  have 
been  moderns,  who  in  reading  the  memoirs 
of  the  marvellous  abilities  with  which  fome  pain- 
ters expreHedthe  character  of  people  of  Athens, 
have  imagined  that  it  was  by  means  of  Hierogly- 
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phics  and  emblems,  and  by  force  of  exprefsion 
and  defign ;  which  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
truth  of  the  Hiftory, 

What  is  certain  is,  that  we  do  not  fee  thefe  de- 
licate exprefsions  in  their  ftatues;  from  whence 
I  believe  that  the  painting  of  the  ancients  fur- 
palled  by  much  their  fculpture.  The  grace  and 
beauty  of  an  Helen,  and  of  a  Venus  of  Apelles, 
could  not  be  the  efteft  of  any  thing  elfe  but  an 
admirable  excellence  of  the  contours.  It  ap- 
peals clear  that  the  celebrated  difpute  between 
Apelles  and  Protogenes  was  only  a  difference 
about  the  contours,  according  to  the  mode 
which  I  have  before  explained  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
the  firft  delineated  a  contour  of  a  divided  member 
in  three  forms;  the  fecond  mowed  that  he  could 
give  greater  variety  by  dividing  it  into  four;  and 
Apciles  ftill  added  another  new  line,  giving  the 
very  laft  variety  and  perfection  to  the  fame 
contour.  If  it  had  not  been  thus,  it  would  not 
have  been  pofsible  that  this  difputed  line  could 
have  merited  fuch  attention,  and  the  regard  of 
men  of  fo  learned  and  refined  a  Talte  as  the  His- 
torians certify. 

The  ancients  certainly  knew  forefhortening, 
othenvife  it^as  not  pofsible  that  Apelles  could 
have  bpen  able  to  paint  Alexander  in  the  figure 
of  thundering  Jove  with  the  thunderbolt  in  his 
hand  which  is  raifed,  in  a  manner  that  they  fay 
it  appears  to  come  forth  from  the  painting. 

Neither  could  the  paintings  of  battles  have 
been  executed  without  the  knowledge  of  fore- 
ihortening,  becaufc  the  figures  would  have  ap- 
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peered  lame  and  ridiculous.*  In  fhort  I  think 
the  defign  of  the  ancients  was  much  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  moderns ;  becaufe  among  the 
ancient  paintings  that  I  have  feen, 'many  are 
as  well  deiigned  as  the  bell  of  Raphael,  not- 
withftanding  they,  were  clone  at  Rome  in  the 
times  when  the  Grecian  tafte  was  a  little  vaniih- 
ed ;  and  neverthelefs  the  fculpture  of  the  fame 
time  was  much  inferior  to  the  aforefaid  paint^ 
ings ;  fo  that  by  the  little  which  remains  of  an- 
cient painting,  one  might  infer  that  it  was  al* 
ways  more  perfect  than  the  contemporary  .fculp* 
ture* 


CHAP,  IIL 

OF  THE  CLARE  OBSCURE  OF  THE  ANCIENTS, 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ancients  had 
not  fo  juft  an  idea  of  Clare  Obfcure  as  we  have; 
and  that  they  poffeffed  that  part  which  requires 


*  This  point  remains  definitively  decided  if  one  is  advertised 
of  that  which  Pliny  relates  of  Pausias  libro  xxxv.  cap.  1 1 :  An- 
te OMNIA  CUM  LONGITUDINEM  BOVIS  OSTENDERE  VEL- 
LET,  ADVERSUM  EUM  PINXIT,  NON  TRANSVERSUM,  DNDE 
ET  ABUNDE  INTELJLIGITUR  AMPLITUDO, 

voi>,  li  Qq 
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imitation,  and  not  the  Ideal.  To  deceive  the 
imagination  of  fpectators  with  an  effe6t  of  Truth, 
cannot  be  obtained  without  a  true  Clare  Ob- 
fcure,  which  the  ancients  certainly  had ;  but 
for  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to  poffefs  the  ideal : 
it  is  fufficient  to  be  exact  in  imitating  nature. 


CHAP,  IV. 


OF  THE  COLOURING  OF  THE  JNCIENTS. 

We  find  in  hiftory,  that  among  the  ancients 
were  to  be  found  good  and  bad  colourifts,  which 
happens  among  the  moderns,  Zeuxis,  and 
Apelles  ought  to  have  been  brilliant  in  that  part, 
according  to  what  is  related  of  them;  and  by 
the  colouring  to  which  thofe  authors  refer,  it 
proves  that  the  ancients  had  a  juft  idea  of  it; 
but  perhaps  they  did  not  arrive  to  analize  that 
point  as  much  as  us.  The  choice  of  the  colour- 
ing of  their  drapery  was  very  good,  according  to 
what  we  fee  by  the  relics  which  remain  of  them. 
They  painted  in  a  very  finiihed  ftyle,  with- 
out omitting  any  thing  necefTary.  We  have  the 
figure  of  triumphant  Rome  painted  (as  is  fup- 
pofed)  in  the  time  of  Conftantine,  which  has  a 
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very  good  tone  of  colouring,  and  although  it  is 
a  painting  rather  ill  defigned,  one  fees  that  it  is 
not  fo  bad  by  far  as  the  fculpture  of  the  arch  of 
that  Emperor,  executed  in  his  time.  .... 

The  remainder  is  wanting* 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME, 
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FRAGMENT 

O  F  A 

DISCOURSE 

UPON    THE  MEANS 

OF  MAKING  THE  POLITE  ARTS  FLOURISH  IN 
SPAIN. 

13  EFORE  I  propofe  the  means  capable  of  ma- 
king  the  polite  arts  flourifh  in  Spain,  t 
ought  to  examine,  if  the  genius  and  charac- 
ter of  that  nation  be  adapted  to  that  end,  fince 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  difpofition  of  nations 
renders  one  more  fit  than  another  for  the  culti- 
vation of  different  arts  and  fciences.  This  na- 
tional genius  is  not  always  conftant,  but  is  in 
part  dependant  on  Nature,  and  part  on  cuf- 
tom  ;  and  thefe  two  caufes  have  fuch  influence 
between  them,  that  one  can  fcarcely  diftinguifh 
to  which  belongs  the  raoft  effedt.  We 
know  by  experience,  that  climate  makes  men 
differ  from  each  other,  and  it  is  alfo  certain,  that 
cuftoms  and  education  render  ufeful  or  ufelefs, 
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the  effects  of  Nature.  It  will  be  neceflary  there- 
fore  to  examine  thefe  two  principles,  to  know 
the  influence  they  may  have  in  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  polite  arts  in  Spain. 

This  kingdom  generally  enjoys  an  air  very 
pure  and  elaftic,  which  gives  much  motion  to 
the'humours,  and  eafily  irritates  the  nervous 
fyftem.  The  drynefs  and  aridity  of  the  earth 
contributes  alio  to  this  effect ;  and  their  great 
fenfibility  of  fibre  ought  to  produce  talents  very 
accute,  and  penetration  capable  of  learning 
any  thing  whenever  they  would  wifh  to  take 
the  trouble  of  ftudying  it.  Sometimes  this  fen- 
fibility of  the  Spaniards  is  too  excefsive  for  the 
culture  of  the  polite  arts,  which  require  a  ner- 
vous fyftem  rather  moderate,  and  which  comes 
produced  naturally  from  a  climate  in  the  me- 
dium, between  hot  and  cold,  or  humid  and  dry, 
which  is  that  of  Greece. 

The  men  mod  adapted  to  make  a  progrefs  in 
the  arts,  are  thofe  who  with  thegreateft  facility 
can  diftinguifh  beauty  ;  which  is  not  acquired 
without  having  very  delicate  fenfes  and  an  open 
mind  ;  fince  beauty  is  a  propriety  in  things, 
which  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  give  the  under- 
standing a  clear  idea  of  their  good  and  pleafing 
qualities.  He  who  has  not  a  delicacy  of  the  fen- 
fes, cannot  receive  fromobjoits  that  imprefsion; 
nor  will  his  ideas  occur  fo  quick  as  is  necelfary 
to  communicate  to  the  mind  the  delight  of 
beauty  ;  this  being  fometimes  the  only  cafe  in 
which  the  mind  and  the  fenfes  have  equal  en- 
joyment.     He    who  has    read  hiitory  will 
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know  to  what  excels  of  pleafure  the  Grecians 
were  tranfported  by  the  efle6ts  of  beauty. 

Our  fenfes  are  fo  weak,  that  we  have  never 
arrived  to  conceive,  in  what  confided  the  en- 
thtfdafm  of  that  nation  for  the  arts.  But  re- 
turning to  my  propofition,  I  fay,  that  although  * 
the  Spanifh  nation  is  not  fo  natural  as  Greece 
for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  it  has,  however, 
the  neceflary  quality,  more  than  any  other,  to 
make  greater  progrefs  in  them  ;  provided  they  | 
would  corre6t  the  inconveniences  of  cudoms, 
which  are  oppofed  to  the  good  difpofition  of 
phytic. 

Nations,  as  well  as  particular  men,  work  ac- 
cording to  the  neeelsity  which  arifes  from  caufes 
natural  and  accidental.  When  this  necefsity 
exids  for  a  length  of  time,  the  remedies  which 
they  apply  will  lad  in  proportion,  and  will  be- 
come cudomary.  Thefe  tirannize  over  the  fen- 
fes and  reafon  of  thofe  who  have  habituated 
themfclves  to  them  from  their  cradle,  and  ex- 
cept from  fome  powerful  force  or  motive,  they 
never  abandon  them.  The  firft  inhabitants  of 
Spain  were  barbarians,  therefore  barbarous  ought 
to  be  their  cudoms.  The  Romans  who  con- 
quered this  country,  introduced  there  fome  cul- 
tivation, but  their  principal  dudy  was  to  dig  gold 
and  diver,  vermillion,  and  other  metals  of  their- 
mines. 

The  Vandals  and  Goths  then  fubdued  this 
kingdom,  and  introduced  there,  their  natural 
barbarity.  Laftly  came  the  Moors  to  ac- 
complhh  the  ruin  of  the  few  reliques  which 
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the  Romans  %had  been  able  to  leave.  Then 
at  laft  when  after  fo  much  hioodfhed  the 
Moors  were  entirely  driven  out  of  this  coun- 
try, their  talents  revived,  and  they  applied 
themfelves  with  ardour  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Belle  Lettre,  but  no  progrefs  could  they 
make  in  the  arts,  being  deficient  in  every  idea 
of  beauty,  the  more  becaufe  continual  war,  and 
consequent  necefsity  had  fixed  the  attention  and 
honour  of  the  Spaniards  in  arms  and  riches. 
From  that  it  neceffarily  followed,  that  the  lit- 
tle magnificence  which  the  King  and  the  Gran- 
dees wifhed  to  employ  in  the  temples  and  pa- 
laces were  executed  by  ignorant  and  difregarded 
people,  and  wanting  other  examples  of  good 
tafte,  they  dedicated  themfelves  to  imitate  the 
Gothic  and  Moorifh.  Thofe  who  ordered  fuch 
works,  were  alfo  more  ignorant  than  the  artifts, 
becaufe  they  were  in  general  people  accuftomed 
to  arms,  and  to  the  ftudy  of  jurifprudence,  or 
theology;  defpifers  of  every  good  tafte,  and  bar- 
barians to  the  arts. 

Spain  appeared  glorious  under  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic ;  but  that  great  King  being  diffracted 
by  the  care  of  war  and  politics,  did  little  to 
promote  the  polite  arts.  In  his  time  the  Indies 
opened  their  new  treafures,  and  thofe  riches  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  the  Spaniards.  New 
reigns,  new  fortunes,  and  new  hopes  agitated 
their  minds,  and  nothing  but  gold  could  merit 
their  cfteem. 

Chaik  o  the  Fifth  occupied  the  nation  in  new 
^rars ;  and  his  valor  and  enterprize  intoxicated 
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the  Spaniards  for  military  glory,  nourifhing  that 
ferocity  which  is  natural  to  war,  and  fo  contrary 
to  that  calm  tranquility  which  the  arts  require. 

Philip  the  Second,  of  character  oppofite  to 
his  father,  was  a  declared  lover  of  the  arts* 
He  undertook  the  magnificent  work  of  the  Ef- 
curial,  and  generoufly  rewarded  the  artifts  ; 
but  the  cuftoms  of  that  nation,  or  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  ftate  not  having  changed,  the 
love  of  the  arts  concentered  in  him  alone,  with- 
out being  communicated  to  the  nobility,  who 
continued  to  think  as  at  firft,  only  on  arms  and 
riches.  He  planted  alfo  the  Efcurial  in  a  de- 
fert,  which  could  not  for  that  reafon  be  obferved 
but  by  few  ;  and  finally  it  had  the  misfortune, 
that  when  the  Spaniards  began  to  cultivate  the 
arts,  and  wifhed  to  feek  them  anew,  and  to 
learn  them  from  Italy,  they  had  already  begun 
in  that  country  to  fall  from  a  good  tafte;  and 
therefore  thofe  who  came  after  that  reign 
adopted  that  which  was  vitiated. 

They  began,  notwithftanding,  to  cultivate 
defigning,  and  in  Seville  they  formed  a  fchool 
of  painting,  without  being  promoted  or  favoured 
by  the  government,  but  folely  by  the  commerce 
&hd  opulence  of  that  city,  which  gave  occafior* 
to  the  ingenious  to  occupy  and  advance  them- 
fejves. 

The  Sevilian  painters,  faw  not  however,  nor 
ftudied  the  examples  of  the  ancient  Grecians, 
nor  knew  not  beauty  in  their  works ;  by  which 
reafon  they  were  pure  imitators  of  nature,  with- 
out knowing  in  the  leaft  how  to  choofe  what 
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-  was  beautiful.  Neverthelefs,  they  thought  to 
have  touched  the  fummit  of  perfection,  becaufe 
they  poffefTed  the  moil  neceffary  parts  of  the 
art ;  but  they  were  very  diftant  from  the  moil: 
noble  parts.  They  dedicated  themfelves  to  fol- 
low truth,  without  regarding  beauty  ;  nor  did 
they  know  the  fuperiority  of  the  Italian  fchool 
at  that  time,  which  was  revived  almoft  a  new  by 
means  of  the  Caracci's,  when  Italy  hadrepofed  it- 
felf  a  little  after  its  unhappy  ftate,  in  which  it 
had  been  tormented  by  the  wars  of  Charles  the 
Fifths  and  Francis  the  Firft. 

Philip  the  Fourth  honoured  painting  much, 
in  the  perfon  of  Don  James  Velafquez  ;  but 
took  not  the  good  road  to  perfection,  becaufe 
although  he  had  got  modelled  fome  of  the  beft 
ancient  ftatues  at  Rome,  they  were  fepulchred 
in  the  palace  of  Madrid,  where  no  one  knew  or 
could  profit  himfelf  by  them. 

Charles  the  Second  thought  of  making  great 
paintings  in  the  Efcurial,  and  at  Madrid  ;  but 
as  none  of  his  vaffals  knew  the  art  of  frefco, 
either  for  want  of  opportunity,  or  by  the 
exercife  directed  to  the  fimple  ftudy  of 
imitation  ;  he  faw  himfelf  obliged  to  fend  to 
Italy  for  Lucas  Giordano.  The  fortune,  ap- 
plaufe,  and  facility  in  the  painting  of  that  fa- 
mous Neapolitan,  led  many  Spaniards  to  imi- 
tate him  :  but  as  the  ability  of  Giordano  ar- 
rofe  from  practice,  acquired  by  imitating  the 
matters  of  all  the  beft  Italian  fchools;  the  Spa- 
niards deprived  of  thefe  means,  could  not 
follow  their  intent ;  and  the  worft  was,  that 
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feeking  to  follow  Giordano  they  departed  from 
the  imitation  of  Truth,  which  they  had  pur-, 
fued  until  then,  without  acquiring  the  part  of 
the  tafte  of  beauty  which  was  preferved  in 
Italy. 

From  that  time  nothing  elfe  has  been  done 
but  to  propagate  ignorance,  by  means  of  bad 
inftru6Hon,  and  one  might  almoft  compare 
Spain  to  a  country  of  infirm  people  placing 
guards  at  their  boundaries  that  no  foreign  phy- 
fician  may  enter. 

I  have  rapidly  ran  through  the  hiftory  of 
Spain,  without  touching  on  the  other  arts,  be- 
caufe  painting  ought  to  be  the  miftrefs  of  good 
tafte.  Of  their  architecture,  I  fay  only,  that  al- 
though it  has  been  almoft  forgotten,  even  to 
our  days,  yet  it  was  cultivated  with  good 
maxims  by  fome  profeflbrs.  It  had  fcarce  began 
to  be  removed  from  the  Gothic  ftyle,  when 
they  built  the  Efcurial,  an  immense  and  folid 
work,  done  on  good  principles  of  building,  but 
without  any  idea  of  true  beauty  or  elegance. 
It  is  an  emblem  of  the  character  of  the  prince 
who  conftrucfted  it.  In  fpight  of  the  multitude 
of  artifts  employed  in  that  great  work,  they  ex- 
tended very  little  the  arts  in  the  generality  of 
the  nation,  probably  becaufe  they  continued 
to  think,  that  the  great  and  the  beautiful  confift 
only  in  riches ;  and  from  that  ignorance  we 
fee  produced,  that  monftrous  magnificence  of 
altars  of  gilded  wood,  which  cuftom  cancelled 
every  idea  of  beauty  in  the  form  ;  recalling  all 
the  attention  to  the  richnefs  of  the  matter. 
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That  unhappy  maxim  brought  upon  itfelf  another, 
ftill  worfe  of  making  ftatues  of  wood,  painted  and 
gilded,  with  which  they  difgraced  fculpture; 
becaufe  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  the  form  of  the 
ftatue  which  gives  an  idea' of  their  merit,  but 
the  colours,  and  the  richnefs  of  it.  It  was  impof- 
fible,  that  a  people  who  had  always  before 
their  eyesfuch  objects, could  acquireagood  tafte, 
becaufe  this  is  not  formed  but  by  means  of  the 
habit  which  the  fenfes  take,  in  feeing  perfect 
things,  and  when  they  are  not  fuch,  they  are 
at  leaft  fimple,  and  contain  the  mere  necefsity; 
becaufe  although  they  appear  ruftic  and  poor, 
they  will  always  be  nearer  to  beauty  than 
thofe  replete  with  unreafonable  fuperfluity; 
and  the  reafon  and  the  fenfes  will  have  lefs  fa- 
tigue to  diftinguifh  naked  beauty,  than  when 
buried  in  a  mafs  of  inutility.  Ifto  difcover  beauty, 
one  meets  this  difficulty,  much  more  difficult 
will  it  be  to  difcever  the  fublime,  which  is  the 
mode  of  giving  a  clear  idea  and  conception  of  a 
grand  objeft,  conjoining  rapidly  and  with  fim- 
plicity,  the  extremities  of  the  beginning  and 
end,  and  comprehending  much,  in  the  leaft 
compafs  pofsible. 

After  having  feen  the  difficulty  which  nature 
and  cuftoms  oppofe  to  the  progrefs  of  the  polite 
arts  in  Spain,  it  is  neceliary  to  find  the  remedies ; 
and  for  that  it  will  be  ufeful  to  examine  again 
the  reafons  and  accidents  by  means  of  which 
they  have  flourilhed  in  other  nations. 

The  power  and  faculty  of  man  as  a  reafonable 
being,  are  very  great,  but  in  general  he  docs 
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not  put  them  in  practice  except  when  he  is  obli- 
ged to  it  from  necefsitv.  This  necelity  is  of  two 
kinds ;  the  abfolute  and  the  optional.  The  polite 
arts  have  no  relation  with  the  firft,  but  fpring 
from  the  fecond ;  for  where  there  is  power  eafily 
arifes  the  will;  and  man  being  by  his  talent,  and 
by  his  conformation  capable  of  comprehending, 
and  of  imitating  every  property  and  external  qua- 
lity of  things,  imitation  therefore  becomes  natu- 
ral to  him,  and  from  this  the  arts  have  derived 
their  birth.  Some  might  deny  that  Architecture 
is  the  daughter  of  necefsity,  but  he  will  then  con- 
found it  with  the  art  of  building,  whifch  is  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  beauty,  or  can  be  the  direftrefs  of 
the  other  arts  as  is  architecture. 

It  is  commonly  believed,  that  in  the  Eaft  men 
firft  began  to  make  Images  and  Idols  for  reli- 
gious worfhip;  but  thefe  nations  did  not  exalt 
the  arts  to  the  points  which  merit  the  term  of 
beautiful,  becaufe  they  contented  themfelves 
with  the  fole  fignification  of  the  thing:  from 
whence  an  image  was  valued  the  fame  as  a  name 
or  hieroglyphic,  without  either  confidering  per- 
fection or  beauty;  and  thus  they  compofed  cer- 
tain monftrous  figures,  to  fignify  different  imagi- 
nary properties,  or  to  make  their  Gods,  fright- 
ful and  horrible  as  their  fuperftiton  which  con- 
ceived them.  They  were  a  little  more  exalted 
during  the  time  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Phoeni- 
cians added  a  little  more  of  finifh  to  their  works, 
becaufe  they  required  this  in  their  commerce, 
and  they  worked  more  metal  than  ftone.  Thefe, 
in  my  opinion,  distributed  the  arts  throughout 
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all  the  coaftsof  Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  but 
always  in  that  ftate  of  rufticity  and  barbarity  in 
which  they  remained  until  they  were  cultivated 
by  the  Greeks. 

Examining  why  the  arts  made  not  great  pro- 
grefs  among  their  firfl  inventors,  although  it  is  fo 
eafy  to  add  to  invention,  I  believe  the  caufe  has 
been,  that  the  ideas  of  men  go  always  in  following 
progrefsions  and  of  courfe  if  the  beginning  is  bad, 
the  end  ought  to  be  very  bad,  fo  that  the  polite 
arts  among  thofe  nations  who  began  ill  ought 
to  be  always  worfe  in  continuation ;  and  as  the 
fruit  of  ab?.d  tree  muft  fall  before  it  comes  to  ma- 
turity. To  beginning  ill  might  likewife  contri- 
bute the  deformity  ot  the  people,  their  ignorance 
of  Beauty,  and  the  difefteem  which  they  had  for 
the  Artifts;  who  befides  not  being  at  liberty  to 
abftraft  themfelves  from  the  form  of  the  Idols, 
which  theprieftshad  prefcribed,  contented  them- 
felves. as  I  have  faid,  with  the  folefignification  of 
a  thing,  and  when  they  wifhed  to  make  any 
tiling  particular  they  augumented  the  matter 
and .  not  the  form,  making  extraordinary  and 
gigantic  figures. 

The  Phoenicians  on  the  other  hand  thought  of 
nothing  but  their  commerce,  for  which  reafon  it 
was  very  natural  that  they  lhould  range  their 
artifts  in  the  clafs  of  Mechanics,  who  ferved  in 
a  branch  of  their  trafic. 

When  laftly  the  Greeks  began  to  compofe  a 
wife  nation,  and  the  Athenians  particularly  to 
flourifh,  andhad  fufficient  philofophy  to  give 
the  true  value  to  wo»ks  of  genius3  then  the  arts 
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appeared  in  their  greatcft  fplendor.  Every  one 
favoured  them  in  Greece.  The  fituation  of  fo 
many  iflands  which  made  nature  fo  various  and 
beautiful;  the  temperate  climate,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  cuitoms,  the  fweet  liber- 
ty, the  greateft  erteem  which  they  had  for  beau- 
ty, and  the  fenfafions  in  thofe  minds  fo  well  or- 
ganifed,  and  even  poverty  itfelf  concurred  to 
to  that  happy  combination.  Merit  opened  the 
way  to  the  higheft  honours,  even  to  apothe- 
ofis.  They  confidered  beauty  as  a  gift  of  the 
gods.  Men  were  more  valued  for  that  which 
they  were,  than  what  they  poffefled.  And  the 
ftimulus  above  all  to  the  artifts  was,  to  fee  that 
their  judges  were  Philofophers,  and  that  the  fame 
who  regulated  the  republic  were  of  the  proper 
clafs  of  artifts  themfelves,  as  happened  to  Phidia, 
friend  of  Pericles,  and  to  Socrates  the  fculptor, 
and  firlt  of  the  feven  wife  men,  and  the  oracle 
of  all  the  world.  We  know  well  the  immenfe 
riches  of  Phidia,  and  the  great  premiums  that 
were  given  to  the  celebrated  painters  and  fculp- 
tors.  This  principally  confifted  from  almoft  all 
the  works  being  executed  at  the  public  expence 
of  fome  city;  in  confequence  of  which,  poverty^ 
inftead  of  being  a  difadvantage  was  ufeful,  be- 
caufe  thefe  people  fought  not  magnificence  in 
the  value  of  matter,  but  in  the  art  of  the  pro- 
feffor  which  they  employed. 

Although  ftatuary  (undoubtedly  the  moft  anci- 
ents of  the  arts,)  was  very  early  known  in  Greece,  * 
it  remained  for  a  long  time  in  a  ftyle  fomewhat 
dry,  after  the  manner  which  we  fee  in  the  Tuf- 
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'can'Vafes,  which  in  truth  are  of  the  primitive 
Grecian  tafte,  becaufe  the  Tufcan  works  in  mar- 
ble, or  of  alabafter  of  Volterra,  are  of  a  different 
Ityle.  In  fine  the  Tufcans  ought  to  have  had 
that  Grecian  ftyle,  being  a  double  colony,  firft 
of  the  Phoenicans  and  afterwards  of  the  Greeks, 
as  is  proved  by  their  monuments,  becaufe  except 
fome  obfcure  points  of  mythology  they  contain 
no  other  but  Grecian  deeds,  particularly  of  the 
times  heroic. 

This  ftyle  was  not  general  to  all  Greece,  but 
folely  where  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  in- 
troduced it,  that  is,  by  the  coaft  of  the  fea;  but 
inland  I  believe  they  began  much  later  to  make 
idols,  nor  did  they  recieve  the  art  from  without, 
but  invented  it  among  themfelves,  beginning  from 
the  PLASTICA. 

The  principal  occafion  of  the  introduction  ef 
the  arts,  were  the  ftatues  which  they  erected 
to  the  conquerors  at  the  Olympic  Games. 
Thefe  they  did  at  the  public  expence  of  the 
country  of  the  conquerors ;  from  whence  all 
their  compatriots  had  intereft  that  they  fhould 
be  done  as  they  would  wife.  The  artifts  in 
drawing  thefe  fubjefts  had  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining the  beft  proportioned,  and  molt  beau- 
tiful bodies ;  and  the  glory  of  immortalizing 
themfelves  by  their  works,  united  with  the  com- 
petence of  others  who  expofed  themfelves  in 
thofe  celebrated  places,  were  potent  itimulus's 
for  the  fculptors,  and  gave  facility  to  the  amateurs 
to  judge  better  of  their  merits  by  comparifon. 

This  firft  imitation  of  truth,  gave  a  degree  of 
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perfection  to  the  art,  becaufe  the  divci  fity  of  the 
figures  which  they  retraced,  necciiarily  exited 
a  ratiocination,  and  a  diverfe  manner;  but  the 
propcniilics  of  thofe  people  to  beauty  made 
them  obferve  that  youthful  bodies  had  more  of 
it  than  old  ones,  becaufe  they  did  not  contain 
io  many  iigns  of  human  imperfection,  and  that 
they  comprehended  all  the  effential  parts  with- 
out the  minutiae  which  fatigues  the  fenfes  and 
and  reflection,  and  that  they  were  of  a  form 
more  limple  and  beautiful.  By  this,  and  with 
the  cognition  which  they  had  already  acquired 
by  imitating  the  bodies  moft  cxercifed,  they 
knew  which  were  the  parts  that  molt  concurred 
to  the  perfection  of  man,  and  the  different  qua- 
lities which  are  character iftic  to  each;  as  for  ex- 
ample, force,  legerity,  the  great  and  little,  youth 
and  age.  They  diliinguiihed  their  characters  in 
the  molt  fimple  manner,  and  they  found  by  that 
the  moil  perfect  ltyle,  or  to  fay  better,  the  ftyle 
of  Beauty.  Their  Deity  was  all  beautiful,  and 
although  they  reprefented  him  in  a  human  fi- 
gure, they  avoided  the  iigns  of  animal  nature  ; 
and  by  that  one  fees  not  in  their  Jove  and  Nep- 
tune either  wrinkles  or  veins,  notwithftanding 
they  reprefent  perfons  robuit  and  aged.  When 
they  had  to  give  any  altered  and  ftrong  expefsi- 
on,  they  never  made  it  excefsive,  but  in  a  man- 
ner moft  fimple,  and  without  altering  the  beau- 
ty more  than  that  little  which  wras  neccllary  to 
diftinguim  the  difference  of  another  ftate  of  the  * 
perfon,  and  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  pafsions.  ; 
Since  of  the  many  things  which  man  executes 
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all  have  a  relation  to  himfelf,  and  nothing  can 
delight  him  which  has  not  fome  relation  to  h\3 
fpecie,  by  that  reafon  the  Greeks  applied  them- 
felves  fo  much  to  the  ftudy  of  the  human  figure, 
and  they  found  in  it  all  that  which  could  appear 
beautiful  to  man,  and  fince  wehavebefides  the  ha- 
bit of  comparing  all  things  with  fome  circum- 
itance  of  our  own,  they  took  from  the  proportion, 
reft;  and  character  of  man  the  ideas  for  all  the 
form,  fuch  as  for  architecture,  vafes,  or  for  any 
thing  which  has  a  form. 

Painting  perfected  itfelf  almoft  in  the  fame 
time  of  Iculpture,  which  certainly  commen- 
ced by  the  Plastic  A.  With  regard  to  the  ef- 
teem  which  they  made  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
I  believe  painting  held  the  greateft,  as  well  from 
the  price  of  their  works,  as  for  the  honours  which 
they  accorded  to  its  profeflbrs.  Sculpture  could 
not,  in  my  opinion  have,  acquired  itshigheft  per- 
fection until  the  time  of  Apelles,  by  means  of 
Lifippus,  and  Praxiteles,  becaufe  it  was  neceilary 
before  them  that  the  other  artifts  fhould  conquer 
the  greateft  difficulty  in  proportion,  character, 
beauty,  and  majefty ;  productions  of  men  which 
operated  all  by  reafon,  as  one  fees  by  the  monu- 
ments which  itill  remain  of  that  time. 

The  Grecian  architecture  had  no  infancy;  and 
from  the  cottages  pafied  repeatedly  to  the  fump- 
tuous  edifices  of  the  Doric  order,  which  they 
always  preferred,  receiving  only  little  variety, 
becaufe  they  found  not  any  thing  better  to 
accomodate  themfelves  to  their  folid  manner 
of  thinking. 
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Greece  finally  was  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
but  although  thefe  conquered  by  force  of  arms 
yet  they  could  never  equal  the  Grecians  in  the 
arts  and  fciences,  whofe  genius  forced  the  con- 
querors to  declare  themfelves  conquered ;  fo  great 
is  the  force  of  merit,  even  with  barbarians.  The 
Romans  had  never  great  artifts,  becaufe  they 
did  not  hold  them  in  that  efteem  which  they 
merited,  and  becaufe  the  road  to  fortune,  and 
public  reputation  in  Rome  was  only  by  arms  or 
war,  and  the  people  oppreiicd  by  the  clafs 
of  fenators,  thought  little  of  the  arts;  from 
whence  whenever  they  wilhed  to  make  any 
beautiful  wrork,  they  went  in  fearch  of  fome 
Grecian  to  execute  it. 

Among  thefe  they  preferved  the  arts  for  a  long 
time  which  went  declining  by  little  and  by  little ; 
but  among  the  Romans  the  tafte  introduced  by 
by  the  Grecians  remained  but  a  very  little  time, 
becaufe  they  debafed  the  arts  by  employing  even 
their  ilaves  in  them,  and  they  became  reputed 
as  low  artizans,  and  much  inferior  to  thepro- 
fefsion  of  a  foldier. 

Some  will  believe  perhaps  that  the  Roman 
architecture  furpafied  the  Grecian.  I  do  not  think 
fo,  becaufe  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Romans 
had  any  architecture  proper  to  themfelves. 

One  ihould  conlider  what  Rome  was  before 
the  Tarqiuins.  Tarquinius  Prifcus  made  the  cir- 
cus, and  the  aqueduct,  a  magnificent  underta- 
king, and  certainly  executed  by  the  Tuicans,  who 
never  invented  any  thing  in  architecture,  but 
availed  themfelves  always  of  the  ancient  Greek, 
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however  lels  perfect,  and  alfo  tame  what  altered. 
Then  when  the  Romans  acquired  alittle  more  cul- 
ture, they  employed  the  Grecian  artifts,  as  did 
Augultus,  Trajan,  and  Adiran,  who  were  thofe 
who  certainly  built  molt  in  Rome. 

The  compofed  order  which  the  Romans  ufed, 
is  not  properly  a  new  thing,  but  a  mixture  of 
the  corinthian  and  the  ionic.  The  firiT  I  dare 
fay  had  not  much  credit  among  the  Grecians* 
becaufe  among  the  ruins  yet  exifting  in  many 
parts  one  fees  not  that  order  except  in  the  fame 
corinthian ;  from  whence  I  believe  that  the  ufe 
and  the  name  of  that  order  of  architecture  has 
been  invented  after  the  deltruetion  of  that  cele- 
brated city,  and  that  the  Romans  having  made 
fome  little  capitals  of  corinthian  metal,  with  the 
foliages  and  the  figures  as  we  fee,  this  gave  to 
them  that  name,  lince  they  called  corinthians, 
candlefticks,  and  vafes,  made  of  that  metal, 
and  although  the  lantern  of  Diogenes,  and  the 
Tower  of  the  windsof  Athens  were  of  the  corin- 
thian order,  I  believe  they  were  built  after  that 
time. 

The  different  ft  vie  which  one  fees  betweenv 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  buildings  gives  one  to 
underftand  the  diliinet  character  of  the  two  na- 
tions, becaufe  the  halt  hv  the  pompous  luxury 
of  ornaments  degraded  the  beauty  of  the  Gre- 
cian fnnplicitv,  which  did  not  admit  any 
thing  that  was  without  reafon,  or  againit 
reMon.  The  afore  faid  luxury  which  ar- 
role  from  the  exorbitant  opulence  of  the  Ro- 
mans ated  the  little  fcnfation  which  they  felt 
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from  beauty,  made  their  ftylclbon  fall  into  barba- 
rity, becaufe  fucceeded  loon  by  poverty,  they  loft 
theirtaftc,  by  having  Idft  itsfuj)port.  To  the  Greeks 
it  did  not  happen  thus:  here  the  intire  ruin  of 
the  nation  was  neceffary  to  extingifh  in  them 
their  goodtafte,  becaufe  with  the  lots  of  liberty, 
and  in  their  humiliation,  they  did  not  introduce 
barbarity  until  they  embraced  chriltianifm. 
Not  that  this  holy  religion  is  contrary  to  the 
arts,  but  itarofe  from  the  abufe  which  the  Greeks 
made  of  it  by  difputing  with  fury,  and  dividing 
themfelves  into  various  fe6ts:  their  fublime  ge- 
nius's and  natural  fubtilty  o'erbounded  the  limits 
of  a  religion  fo  pure  and  limple,  and  pafsed  with 
too  much  rapidity  from  the  love  of  matter  to 
that  of  the  fpirit:  they  changed  the  ideas  of 
things,  and  disfigured  their  cuftoms.  To  liberty 
fucceeded  obedience;  to  the  love  of  glory,  hu- 
mility; to  the  efteem  ot  beauty  defpifal  of  things 
terrestrial,  and  laftly  to  human  fciences,  Faith, 
For  fear  that  the  people  thould  return  again  in- 
to idolatry  they  deftroyed  all  the  ftatues  which 
M  ere  faved  until  then  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
Romans,  the  wars,  the  incendiaries,  and  ruins. 
Every  thing  in  fhort  changed  its  afpect;  but 
with  all  that  they  did  not  ccafe  to  difcover 
always  the  fuperiority  of  the  Grecian  genius 
over  that  of  other  nations,  in  thofe  things  which 
they  did,  although  they  no  longer  regarded  the 
arts,  which  were  hidden  in  forgetfulnefs,  or  at 
leaft  practifed  only  by  religious  perfons,  who  in 
their  fyftem  did  not  afpire  to  excellence.  At 
laft  came  the  invafion  of  the  Turks,  and  the  feci 
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of  Mahomet  who  with  the  fcimeter  and  igno- 
rance complcated  the  ruin  of  whatever  was  not 
to  be  found  in  the  alcoran,  and  eftabliihed  bar- 
barity without  hope  of  remedy. 

The  Greeks  who  in  great  numbers  fled  to  the 
iflands  of  Italy,  and  to  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  drew  with  them  fome 
ruftic  painters,  who  knew  fcarcely  any  thing  of 
their  art,  but  fince  they  were  much  more  in 
practice,  and  more  free  than  the  Italians,  they 
went  running  everywhere  to  paint  images,  which 
the  chriltian  piety  ordered  them  to  do. 

The  molt  magnificent  buildings  which  have 
been  conitructed  in  Italy  after  the  divifion  of  the 
ealtern  and  weftern  empires,  are  the  works  of 
the  Grecian  architects,  as  is  the  church  of  Saint 
Mark  at  Venice,  the  tower  of  Pifa  and  others. 

It  is  likewife  worthy  of  confideration,  that 
the  fame  accidents  by  which  the  polite  arts 
were  exalted  from  nothing  in  Greece,  were  the 
caufe  of  their  revival  in  Italy,  although  in  an 
inferior  degree  ;  either  becaufe  that  nation  is 
lefs  natural  than  Greece  to  the  very  delicate 
ienfations  of  beauty,  or  from  being  retorted  to 
with  principles  more  complicated  ;  which 
takes  from  the  ideas  of  fimplicity,  the  only 
feeling  by  which  our  underltanding  prepares  it- 
felf  for  the  aforefaid  fenfations  of  beauty. 

Religion  rendered  neceffary  the  art  of 
building,  fculpture,  and  of  painting  images  for 
divine  worfhip.  The  liberty  of  the  Italian 
republic  infpired  the  people  to  think  of  making 
great  things,  and  to  give  birth  to  the  idea,  alrea- 
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dy  cxhaufted  in  Greece,  and  to  difttnguifh  them* 
felvesby  excellent  works.  Finally,  this  liberty, 
which  revived  in  Italy  in  the  14th  and  15th 
century,  made  human  induftry  to  flourifh  by 
the  rule,  that  he  does  much  more  who 

DOES  WHAT  HE  WISHES,  THAN  HE  WHO  DOES 
ONLY  THAT  WHICH  HE  OUGHT  TO  DO.      A  free 

man  with  inclination  does  all  that  he  can,  more 
or  lefs  according  to  his  capacity,  but  a  Have 
docs  only  that  which  he  is  commanded  to  do, 
and  his  natural  will  is  deftroyed,  by  the  vio* 
lence  it  caufes  it  to  obey.  The  habit  of  obey- 
ing, at  laft  opprefles  his  capacity,  and  his  race 
will  become  worfe  and  worfe,  fo  as  no  longer 
to  delire  that  which  they  defpair  of  obtaining. 

We  fee  in  fact  that  the  polite  arts  began  to 
flourifh  in  Italy  when  liberty  gave  its  impulfe 
to  the  republic  of  Venice.  Its  traffic  and  the 
continued  communication  with  Greece,  made 
them  conceive  ideas  worthy  of  its  grcatnefs.  .  ♦  , 
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LETTER 

OF 

ANTHOXT  RAPHAEL  MENGS 

T  O 

MONSIEUR  FALCONET. 

FRENCH  SCULPTOR  AT  PETERSBURG!** 


YOU  will  not  be  fnrprifed,  if  a  man  who  has 
not  the  honour  of  knowing  you  perfonally 
takes  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  :  the  quality 
of  artifts  being  common  to  both  is  a  legitimate 
caufe.  Your  name  has  been  known  to  me  ma- 
ny years ;  yet  I  have  never  had  the  fatisfaftion 
of  feeing  any  of  your  works,  and  only  by  your 
writings  docs  it  arife,  that  you  come  to  know  of 
my  exiftence,  I  have  defired  a  long  time,  to 
know  them,  becaufe  treating  of  the  arts,  I  wiftfed 
to  find  in  them,  that  which  would  give  me  iu- 
itruftion. 

However,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  that 
confolation  but  imperfectly,  during  the  few  days 
that  Mr.  ZinowiefF,  Rufsian  miniiter  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  did  me  the  favour  to  lend  me 
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only  the  fecond  volume,  containing  the 
translation  of  the  books  of  Pliny  which  treat  of 
the  arts. 

Having  opened  it,  I  was  ftruck  with  the  ob- 
fervations  upon  the  ltatue  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
winch  I  read  through.  The  work  appeared  to 
me  to  be  well  reafoned,  and  written  by  a  man 
of  talent,  who  explains  himfelf  with  energy, 
but  at  the  fame  time  (pardon  my  fincerity) 
with  too  much  acrimony. 

Permit  me  to  give  my  opinion  of  your  judg- 
ment upon  the  ltatue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  I 
am  well  perfuaded,  that  your  obfervations  are 
well  founded,  but  if  you  had  ieen  the  work  in 
its  place,  and  had  at  the  fame  time  obferved  all 
the  other  equeftrian  ltatues  exiiting  in  Italy, 
you  w  ould  have  wondered  lefsatthe  praifes  given 
to  that  ltatue,  becaufe  all  the  others,  although 
they  are  more  exaft,  appear  in  comparifon  to  it, 
cold  and  lifelefs :  I  mean  thofeof  the  moll  able 
fculptors,  which  exift  in  Venice  and  at  Florence, 
becaufe  thofe  of  Piacenza,  and  of  Rome,  of  Ber- 
nini and  of  the  Cornachini,  do  not  merit  our 
confideration. 

No  one  initru&ed  in  the  true  ancient  ftyle  of 
the  art,  will  fay,  that  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius they  executed  works  of  the  firft  tafte ; 
from  whence  they  gave  that  title  to  the  horfe  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  only  by  comparifon  of  others; 
and  you  know  very  well,  that  the  works  which 
are  admired  by  people  of  good  tafte,  are  gene- 
rally elteemed,  not  becaufe  they  are  without 
defers,  but  only  becaufe  they  have  fome- 
thing  extraordinary  and  fignificant  in  them. 
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For  that  reafon,  tlie  horfe  of  Marcus  AureliuS 
enchants  becaufe  it  lias  a  certain  animated  ex- 
prefsion,  and  perhaps  the  fame  defect  which 
you  obferve  in  the  polture  of  the  leg,  is  that 
which  gives  him  that  emotion  and  admirable 
cxprefsion,  not  being  according  to  the  ordinary 
mechanifm,but  in  a  momcntaneousftate,in  which 
an  animal  could  not  fubiilt  but  for  an  inftant. 

For  that  which  regards  the  rider,  he  is  not 
represented  as  a  man  who  affects  to  lit  well  on 
horfeback,  but  as  an  Emperor,  who  with  an  air  of 
bounty  extends  the  right  hand  in  iigns  of  peace 
to  his  people,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
ancients,  and  with  the  other  guides  the  horfe. 

I  am  not  inftrucicd  as  well  as  you  in  the 
motions  of  a  horfe,  becaufe  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  ftudy  them  particurlarjy,  but 
I  conjecture  what  is  the  art  of  giving  them  a 
motion,  by  the  cognition  of  that  of  man  which  I 
have  ltudied.  i  have  known  even  in  Rome  it- 
felf  fome  profeftbrs  who  criticifed  the  mod  claf- 
lical  ancient  works,  and  copying  Apollo  in  the 
Vatican,  pretended  to  have  corrected  him  by 
putting  him  upright,  and  prelently  lolt  the 
major  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  original;  but 
that  is  not  my  object  at  prefent. 

The  principal  part  of  your  work,  which  in- 
duces me  to  write  to  you,  is  that  which  you 
fay  of  my  friend  Winkelman,  w  hich  has  been 
felt  by  me  very  fenlibly,  becaufe  it  appears  that 
your  difdain  for  him  docs  not  arife  from  any 
other  caufe  than  the  imprudent  eulogy  which 
he  has  palled  upon  me:  and  iince  you  pretend 
that  I  ought  to  take  that  eulogy  as  an  exprefsion 
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of  friendfhip,  as  fuch  I  am  obliged  to  reply  for 
him.  Befides  that,  I  write  to  you  from  the  de- 
lire  of  occupying  a  little  place  in  your  eftimation, 
which  I  certainly  Ihould  not  merit  if  I  could 
think  of  myfelf  as  my  panegirift  has  explained* 
Only  thole  perfons  who  have  ltudied  the  works  of 
ancient  great  men  can  prefume  to  have  fo  much 
merit.  As  for  me,  I  have  meditated  upon  them 
as  much  as  I  have  been  able,  and  find  them  of 
the  firft  order,  conceived  and  executed  with  a 
delicacy  and  juftnefs  inimitable,  and  in  general 
are  done  with  the  beft  tafte,  founded  on  the 
reafons  of  art  and  nature. 

I  am  fenfible  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  genius 
of  Raphael  and  the  merits  of  the  other  great 
artifts  of  the  paft  age;  but  I  do  not  by  that  for- 
get to  admire  the  talents,  vivacity,  and  eafe  of 
my  contemporaries. 

I  have  propofed  to  myfelf  to  imitate  the  moll 
eminent  parts  which  I  have  difcovered  in  others, 
contenting  myfelf  to  be  the  laft  of  thofe  who  feek 
the  good  road,  rather  than  to  be  the  firft  among 
thofe  who  are  dazzled  by  a  brilliant  but  falfe 
glory. 

For  this  reafon  I  have  had  the  fatisfaftion  to 
fee  my  works  well  received  among  nations  who 
efteem  thofe  of  living  authors,  comparing  them 
with  the  beft  of  the  artifts  deceafed. 

I  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  favor  with 
which  my  works  have  been  received  at  Rome, 
Drefden,  Florence,  London,  and  Madrid;  and 
by  that  I  feek  an  excufe  for  Winkelman,  if  led 
away  by  his  friendlhip  he  has  bellowed  hyper- 
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bolical  praifes  on  his  compatriot.  His  ftyle  is  as  it 
happens  to  be  with  every  one  who  would  wifti 
to  praife  a  friend ;  neither  ought  his  exprefsions 
to  be  interpreted  literally,  becaufe  (I  believe) 
nor  lefs  mould  yourfelf  be  taken  rigoroufly 
when  in  praifing  your  fellow  citizen  Mr.  Puget 
you  fpeak  of  feeing  the  blood  run  within  the 
veins  of  his  ftatue  of  marble.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
juftify  every  thing  which  Winkelman  fays,  fince 
it  would  be  unjult  to  fupport  all  the  weaknefs's 
of  a  friend  ;  and  equally  fo,  not  to  fpeak  in  his 
defence  when  there  is  reafon.  Winckelman  is 
not  an  infallible  judge,  nor  was  he  of  our  pro- 
fefsion,  and  although  he  had  been  as  us,  are 
we  fecure  of  always  judging  right?  If  we  had 
this  great  priviledge,  our  productions- would  be 
perfect,  becaufe  it  is  not  the  occafion  which  is 
wanting  to  us,  but  the  judgement;  it  happening 
to  us  daily  to  produce  works  which  we  ourfelves 
are  the  firft  to  condemn. 

That  which  Winkelman  fays  of  the  head  of 
of  the  Horfe  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  perhaps  will 
be  ill  founded  according  to  the  idea  which  we 
now  have  of  the  beauty  of  that  animal,  but  I 
pray  you  to  confider  that  in  no  ancient  monu- 
ment is  to  found  the  head  of  a  Horfe  like  that 
of  a  Ram,  which  appears  to  us  fo  beautiful,  and 
which  in  Spain  they  call  Cabezas  de  Carne- 
ros.  By  that  I  am  not  far  from  believing  that 
the  ancients  held  as  moft  beautiful,  the  head  of 
a  horfe  which  rclembles  that  of  an  ox,  as  was 
that  of  the  famous  Bucephalus  of  Alexander. 
Winkelman  wrote  fome  things  before  he  knew 
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antiquity  in  all  its  cxtention,  but  as  for  his 
honour  I  can  attell  that  he  was  incapable  of 
felling  the  truth  for  any  intereft  or  human  re- 
gard. 

For  that  which  regards  the  paflage  of  Plutarch 
cited  by  Winkelman,  I  cannot  judge  in  the 
Greek  tongue;  but  all  the  literati  of  Italy,  think 
Winkelman  to  be  fo  learned  in  that  language 
that  I  cannot  doubt  it.  You  will  befides  per- 
mit me  to  fay  that  the  French  tranflation  of  the 
History  of  the  Arts,  is  not  exaft,  becaufe 
the  term  entierement  negligees  not  to  be 
found  in  the  original  German;  and  befides  that 
the  literal  verfion  which  you  refer  to  in  page 
5  3  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  correfpondent 
to  the  character  of  the  original  language ;  be- 
caufe I  do  not  believe  that  any  Grecian  ever 
faid  Painters  of  Portraits,  and  Winkelman 
tranflated  not  fo  much  the  words  as  the  fenti- 
ments  of  Plutarch.  In  fhort  there  is  nothing 
more  eafy  than  equivocation,  and  in  proof  of 
that  you  yourfelf  are  deceived  in  the  citation  of 
the  note  page  54  taking  for  two  different  dif- 
courfes,  the  one  which  Winkelman  makes  of  me. 
But  who  would  wifh  to  regard  thefe  trifles  ? 

For  me,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
courtefy  with  which  you  fpeak  of  me  in  page  55 
and  your  genteel  manner  makes  me  defirous  of 
obtaining  your  friendship,  and  to  feck  new  ex- 
cufes  for  my  friend  Winkelman,  if  he  has  fpoken 
of  you  with  little  exaftnefs  in  the  citations,  be- 
caufe in  tubltance  you  agree,  according  to  the 
note  18.  book  3£.  p.  75.  of  his  work. 
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I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  very  ill  done  to  fpeak 
with  little  confideration  of  a  perfon  fo  refpec- 
table  as  Mr.  Wattelet  (or  any  other)  of  whom 
the  fame  Winkelman  wrote  me  a  thoufand  eu- 
logies when  he  knew  him  at  Rome.    If  I  could 
poiTefs  the  talent  of  writing  well,  I  would  give 
reafons  and  foots,  and  teach  things  ufeful,  with- 
out loling  myfelf  fo  as  to  contradict  any  one; 
becaufe  it  appears  to  me  that  one  might  write  a 
good  book  without  faying  fuch  and  fuch  a  per- 
fon is  deceived ;  and  laftly  if  you  can  prove  to 
me  that  flander  is  an  honeft  thing,  then  I  will 
agree  that  it  is  of  little  confequence  the  man- 
ner in  which  one  attacks  the  reputation  of  one's 
neighbour;  and  I  add  that  farcafm,  and  infult, 
are  the  worft  ftyles  of  complaining  and  blaming, 
and  from  whence  refults  always  the  worft  evil 
on  him  who  ufes  it. 

As  to  the  queftions  between  Winkelman  and 
Wattelet,itappearstome  that  thelalt  had  no  mo- 
tive for  what  he  faid,  fince  we  always  hold  for  good 
the  moft  beautiful  ancient  ftatues ;  and  I  believe  if 
you  would  wiih  to  fpeak  in  good  faith  you  would 
agree,  that  the  hero  propofed  by  Wattelet  is  more 
a  comedian  than  an  ancient  ltatue;  and  if  I  may 
fpeak  with  fincerity,I  believe,  that  were  you  not 
ill  difpofed  againft  Winkelman  you  would  not 
have  fallen  into  that  fophifm  to  prove  with  rea- 
fons contrary  to  Wattelet  that  he  was  in  the 
right,  becaufe  you,  being  of  the  profefsion,  know 
as  well  as  me  that  the  character  of  heroes  or 
of  Demigods  is  of  true  beauty,  and  fome- 
what  fuperior  to  human  nature,  and  that  this 
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beauty  does  not  admit  of  extremes;  and  thus 
we  fee  it  practiced  in  the  faid  Antinous  of  the 
Vatican  and  in  the  Meleager  which  cer- 
tainly have  not  the  chara6ler  that  Wattelet 
gives  to  his  heroes.  I  fay  the  fame  of  the  Fauns. 
That  cited  by  you  and  the  Cupid  of  the  fame 
age,  are  two  beautiful  youths,  nor  are  their  forms 
that  of  Fauns.  But  if  you  refleft  upon  the 
beautiful  Faun  of  Borghefe  with  the  young 
Bacchus  in  his  arms,  you  will  not  find  there 
any  thing  filly;  as  alfo  in  that  at  Florence  which 
founds  the  fymbals,  except  the  head  and  the  arm 
which  are  modern.  In  Rome  there  are  many 
Fauns  elegant  forms,  and  they  are  not  Apollo's  a$ 
you  fay,  but  they  might  be  compared  to  the 
Bacchus's,  except  in  the  phyfiognomy  and  pof- 
ture :  befides  that,  one  ought  to  make  a  diftinc- 
tion  between  fauns  and  fylvans. 

I  am  perfuaded  that  if  Mr.  Wattelet  had 
come  to  Rome  before  he  published  his  books, 
he  would  have  explained  with  elegance  of  ftyle 
the  ideas  which  fo  many  beautiful  produ6tions 
of  the  art  by  the  Grecians  imprint  upon  the 
minds  of  every  man  of  fine  genius  and  fenfible 
heart ;  nor  would  he  have  employed  himfelf  in 
adorning  ideas  taken  from  the  ftudies  of  the 
profeffors  of  Paris ;  and  yet  I  believe  that  being 
a  man  of  talent,  (as  he  is)  if  he  had  been  at 
Rome  he  would  perhaps  have  had  the  fate  of 
being  influenced  by  the  Antiquomania  like 
many  other  great  French  artifts  his  prede- 
ceffors,  who  contributed  fo  much  to  the  glory  of 
his  age  of  Lewis  14th. 
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Winkelman  dedicated  his  book  to  the  Arts, 
to  time,  and  to  me.  Time  alone  will  fhow  if 
his  work  be  ufeful :  I  believe  it  will  be  ufeful, 
and  I  think  alfo  that  every  one  who  reads  his 
hiitory  to  inftruct  himfelf,  and  particularly 
the  article  of  the  firft  book  page  313.  of  the 
tranllation,  will  find  much  profit  from  the 
knowledge  of  Antiquity;  and  when  alfo  there 
is  found  fome  pafsion  for  the  Greeks,  this  fame 
pafsion  will  be  ufefui,  becaufe  the  modern  re  - 
itorers  have  treated  of  all  the  good  which  thev 
have  of  that  happy  preoccupation ;  and  whilit 
this  has  remained  in  Italy  the  arts  have  been 
fupported  with  honor ;  and  in  France  they 
have  fallen  according  as  this  has  languished,  and 
where  it  has  never  penetrated  the  arts  have 
never  made  any  progrefs. 

When  you  will  have  perfuaded  the  world  that 
Winkelman  is  an  ignorant  man,  and  that  Cicero, 
Pliny,  Paufanius,  Quintilian,  and  other  ancient 
authors  knew  not  what  they  faiu  on  the  fub- 
jcct  of  the  arts,  does  it  appear  to  you  that  we 
fhall  have  gained  much  by  that?  The  Laocoon, 
the  Gladiator,  the  Fauns,  the  Apollo,  the  Ve- 
nus and  many  other  itatues  w  ill  always  fuftain 
the  honor  of  the  Grecians;  nor  can  you  your- 
lelf  deny  that  beautiful  proportion,  ideal 
beauty,  facility  of  the  pofture,  noblenefs 
and  equalnefs  of  the  ftyle,  knowledge  of  the 
bones  and  mufcles,  folid  exprefsion,  the  foul 
ami  vivacity  of  the  characters,  the  drapery  which 
drcifes  but  hides  not  the  naked,  and  laltly  the 
execution  which  one  admires  in  every  place 
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and  in  every  light,  you  cannot  deny,  I  repeat 
but  that  thefe  are  merits  which  one  finds  in  a 
fuperior  degree  in  the  beautiful  productions  of  the 
Greeks,  You  know  yourfelf  what  difficulty  it 
colls  to  acquire  any  of  the.  aforefaid  parts;  and 
wilhing  to  be  fincere  I  will  confefs  that  in  op- 
pofition  to  fuch  merits,  very  little  is  that  of  ex- 
prefsing  well  the  folds,  the  flefh  and  the  veins ; 
and  laftly  grand  ftrokes,  boldnefs  of  de- 
iign,  and  that  which  is  called  Spirit,  (the  only 
refuge  of  the  moderns,)  vanifh  by  the  fide  of 
the  lolid  beautv  of  the  ancients. 

I  wifh  you  the  glory  of  perfecting  a  work  which 
will  convince  the  world  of  your  fuperior  talents, 
and  I  feel  great  regret  at  not  being  able  to  fee 
the  magnificent  equeftrian  ftatue,  which  you 
are  working  and  of  v/hich  I  have  heard  fuch 
praifes,  and  which  would  give  me,  according  to 
my  imagination,  much  pleafure,  I  wifh  you 
would  publilh  your  ltudies  made  upon  Horfes, 
in  order  that  the  public  and  the  arts  might 
profit  of  your  lights. 

I  crave  pardon  for  having  troubled  you  with 
fo  long  a  letter;  and  begging  the  honor  of  your 
friendfhip  I  offer  you  my  fervices  in  Rome,  to 
to  which  place  I  lhall  go  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  days. 
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LETTER 


O  F 


ANTHONT  RAPHAEL  MENGS. 


TO 


MONSIGNOR  FABRONI. 


PURVEYOR.  GENERAL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PISA. 


NOTE  OF  THE  EDITOR. 

The  following  letter  is  in  reply  to  one  written  last  year  to 
Mengs,  by  Monsieur  Fabroni,  Preceptor  to  the  Royal  Princes  of 
Tuscany,  and  a  person  well  known  in  Italy  for  his  literature. 

That  prelate  had  written  a  description  of  the  famous  group  of 
Niobe,  which  the  Grand  Duke  sent  from  Rome  to  Florence  a 
few  years  before.  But  this  prelate  knowing  of  what  weight  the 
advice  of  Mengs  was  in  these  matters,  sent  him  his  dissertation, 
begging  his  opinion  of  it  before  he  published  it.  Mengs  was  then 
in  such  a  deplorable  state  of  health,  that  his  death  was  expected 
every  instant.  Nevertheless,  he  dictated  the  following  letter, 
with  the  note  accompanying  it,  which  treat  of  various  points  of 
the  aforesaid  dissertations,  that  have  latterly  come  to  light,  and 
the  illustrious  author  has  wisely  profited  of  the  suggestions  of 
Mengs. 
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Please  your  Excellency. 

T  HUMBLY  beg  your  pardon  for  not  having 
immediately  replied  to  your  polite  letter, 
having  been  impeded  by  an  extreme  weak- 
nefs  of  health,  which  has  fcarcely  allowed 
me  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  fufficient  to  dictate 
a  letter,  being  almoft  deprived  of  my  voice. 
Befidcs  the  charge  which  your  Excellency 
has  deigned  to  give  me ;  that  is,  to  tell  you  my 
fentiments  upon  the  diflertation  you  have  fent 
me,  is  a  thing  fuperior  to  my  ftrength  at  all 
times,  but  greatly  fo  at  the  prefent,  in  which 
I  do  not  find  myfelf  in  a  ftate  fit  for  fuch  ap- 
•  plication.  However,  the  inclination  to  obey 
your  Excellency,  has  made  me  conquer  every 
other  regard  :  I  therefore  proceed  to  the  execu* 
tion  of  your  command,  and  beg  you  to  accept 
whatever  is  good  or  bad  in  thefe  my  refledtions. 

I  have  many  times  perufed  the  dilfertation 
upon  the  collection  of  the  ftatues  of  the  fable  of 
Niobe  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  your  Excellency  to  give  an  elegant  and 
learned  defcription  of  them,  almoft  in  the  form  of 
a  panegyric,  by  raifing  every  beauty  of  the  art  to 
the  higheft  degree,  and  to  g^ve  it  that  fplendour 
which  fuch  a  wrork  merits.  Under  this  appear- 
ance I  cannot  but  admire  this  learned  diflertation; 
finding  in  it  all  that,  and  even  more  then  I  could 
have  defired  ;  notwithftanding  I  have  noted 
fome  trifling  things,  although  almoft  of  no  con- 
vol.  ii.  F 
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fequence,  in  the  annexed  papers,  with  the  num- 
bers at  the  margin  of  the  aforefaid  work. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  mode  held  out  by 
your  Excellency  in  that  diflertation,is  that  which 
ought  to  be  obiVrvedfpeaking  of  things  poflclled 
by  great  Princes  arid  praifed  by  the  public  ; 
from  whence  in  another  ftyle,  they  could 
not  be  approved  of,  either  on  the  one  or  on  the 
other  part,  becaufe  the  criticifm  alone  renders  it 
ufeful  in  time,  when  the  force  of  difpleafure 
which  it  occafions  is  diminifhed,  and  leaver 
place  to  every  one  to  accept  of  the  truth- 

If  however  prudence  obliges  one  to  retrain 
too  much  fincerity,  which  might  difpleafc 
others,  and  injure  him  it  expofes,  friendfhip 
ought  to  take  away  fuch  fuperfluous  regard, 
and  permit  that  freedom  which  othcrwife  would 
not  be  allowable;  from  whence  I  fuppofe  that 
with  your  Excellency  I  may  be  allowed  to  ma- 
il i felt  fome  fentiments,  when  with  another  I 
ihould  be  filent. 

It  could  not  pafs  unnoticed  to  your  Excel- 
lency the  great  inequality  of  the  figures  whick 
compofe  the  collection  of  the  itatues  of  the  fa- 
ble of  Niobe  ;  from  the  great  incorrcctnefs  of 
many  of  them,  and  the  fuperiority  in  beauty  of 
many  other  itatues  which  we  have  of  the  an- 
cients. In  the  Vatican  is  prefcrved  a  Venus  of 
no  great  exec  Hence,  and  one  might  fay,  almolt 
awkward,  but  with  a  head  very  beautiful, 
equal  to  that  of  Niobe  ;  and  that  head  is  cer- 
tainly its  original  one,  not  leaving  ever  been  de- 
tached- from    it.     This   ihxtue    is  certainly 
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the  copy  of  another  much  fuperior ;  and 
at  Madrid,  in  the  Royal  Palace,  is  preserved  a 
head  entirely  fimiiar  to  this  of  the  Venus  in  the 
Vatican,  but  of  a  perfection  fo  much  greater  as 
not  to  admit  fcarce  of  a  companion.  Thus  I 
fuppofe  will  be  the  fuccefs  of  the  ftatues  of  the 
fable  of  Niobe,  which  appear  fufliciently  beauti- 
ful, becaufe  we  have  not  now  any  of  the  molt 
excellent  ;  therefore  I.  can  never  believe,  that 
your  Excellency  can  confider  this  collection  as 
truly  the  work  of  one  of  the  belt  artitfs ;  in  the 
mean  time  it  might  be  taken  rather  as  a  copy 
done  from  one  of  the  beft  originals,  and  execu- 
ted by  different  artifts,  more  or  lefs  good,  and 
who,  perhaps,  alfo  joined  to  it  thole  figures 
which  are  fo  very  inferior.  It  might  be  like- 
wife,  that  they  were  in  part  done  anew,  in  the 
low  times  of  the  art,  and  as  much  deteriorated 
by  the  reparations  af  the  moderns,  as  by  that  of 
the  ancients  before  they  were  digged  up  ;  fo 
that  to  invertigate  if  this  work  be  of  Scopa,  or 
of  Praxiteles,  is  certainly  a  beautiful  topic 
for  writing ;  but  I  fear  that  on  fight  of  the 
ftatues  it  will  appear  fuperfluous :  befides 
it  is  very  difficult  to  diftinguifh  that  which  one 
could  not  know  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  fuf- 
hciently Ihows  that  the  diverfity  of  ftyle  ought 
to  be  almoft  imperceptible. 

I  beg  your  Excellency  not  to  believe  that  I 
am  a  depredator  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity, 
or  in  particular,  that  I  little  admire  thofe  of 
w  hich  we  fpeak  ;  much  to  the  contrary,  I  ve- 
nerate many  others  even  inferior ;  but  I  make 
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a  diftinction  in  the  parts  of  the  art,  between  the 
bounty  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  perfection  of  the 
work.  The  firft  difcovers  the  tracks  of  the 
maxims  with  which  the  ancients  worked ;  but  the 
perfection  is  peculiar,  as  the  artifts  are  more 
or  lefs  of  ability.  In  considering  the  firft  part, 
I  admire  almoit  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity, 
excepting  only  thofe  of  the  time  in  which  the 
too  great  ignorance  of  the  artitts  impeded  their 
leaving  traces  in  their  works  of  the  initructions 
of  their  predeceffors.  But  when  I  confider  alfo 
the  moft  efteemed  monuments  of  antiquity  in 
the  part  of  perfection,  I  do  not  find  that  the 
whole  merit  that  extreme  praife  which  we 
read,  and  which  was  conceded  to  them  by  fo 
many  illuftrious  and  great  men  ;  for  inveftiga* 
ting  more  and  more  their  hiftorv,  as  well  as  the 
works  themfelves,  it  appears  to  me  incredible 
that  we  can  poffefs  the  works  of  the  moft  celebra- 
ted artifts  of  antiquity  ;  and  if  to  my  eyes,  thofe 
which  we  have  appear  infuperable,  I  thall  ac- 
cufe  my  natural  ignorance,  rather  than  cede  it 
to  reafon,  which  tells  me  they  are  notfo. 

As  Rome  was  many  times  defpoiled  of  ltatues, 
one  cannot  know  for  certain  if  they  left  the 
works  of  the  molt  famous  artifts.  All  the 
names  which  we  read  on  the  ancient  marbles, 
are  obfeure  in  hiftory,  befides  that, many  are  fal- 
fified  by  the  moderns,  and  perhaps  invented  like 
\  hat  of  Glicon.  I  believe  Phedro  afierts,  that  even 
in  his  time  ficlious  names  were  put  to  ltatues; 
and  fuch  will  be  perhaps  that  of  Lifippus,  to 
the  Hercules  in  the  palace  of  Pitti.  But  what  fliall 
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We  fay  in  admiring  the  fublime  Apollo  of  Bel- 
vedere worked  in  Italian  marble?  and  of  fo  ma- 
nv  other  excellent  ltatues,  confronting  Pliny, 
where  he  fpeaks  of  them  as  a  newdifcovery  of 
the  cave  of  I  uni.  Who  can  be  certain  that  the 
fuperb  group  of  the  Laocoon  is  that  praifed  by 
Pliny  ?  and  although  it  be,  may  it  not  be 
done  in  the  time  of  the  fame  Titus,  and  praifed 
by  the  hiftorian  from  fome  hidden  purpofe  ? 
fo  much  the  more  as  this  is  of  five  pieces  of  mar- 
ble, and  in  the  elded:  fon  is  an  incorre6tion  too 
vilible  not  to  be  obferved. 

You  will  atk  perhaps,  how  thefe  works  could 
have  been  fo  famous  ?  it  is  this  which  humiliates 
us,  that  we  have  not  wifdom  fufficient  to  know 
and  to  exalt  the  grcatnefs  of  the  Greeks;  and 
to  fay  the  truth,  it  would  be  even  more  ufeful 
to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  of  defign,  that 
one  fhould  regard  the  monuments  remaining, 
principally  by  conjecture  to  know  with  right  rea- 
fon,  which  ought  to  be  thofe  that  we  have  loft. 
To  the  contrary,  reputing  them  now  as  the  moil 
excellent,  many  of  our  artifts  excufe  their  na- 
tural ignorance  by  faying,  that  even  in  thefe 
mafter  pieces,  they  find  not  only  fome  imper- 
fections, which  efle6tually  they  could  find 
even  in  the  works  of  the  mod  famous,  and 
which  are  infeparable  with  humanity,  but  they 
find  alfo  errors. 

A  thoufand  thoughts  have  occurred  to  me 
upon  this  fubject ;  but  I  do  not  wifh  to  trouble 
your  Excellency,  nor  can  I  confide  in  myfelf 
for  conveying  them  intelligibly.         T  am  &c. 
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1.  It  would  be  a  misfortune,  if  the  excellency" 

of  the  arts  depended  upon  liberty  incompa- 
tible with  our  times  ;  from  whence  this 
thought  would  difcourage  princes  in  pro- 
tecting them,  and  the  artirts  in  executing 
them. 

2.  It  appears  to  me,  that  painters  and  fculptors 

of  the  firft  epoch  fought  not  grace,  but 
folely  the  imitation  of  truth,  and  fucccf- 
lively  beauty,  which  always  excludes  all 
rigor  ;  and  by  as  much  as  we  can  know  of 
the  few  ancient  paintings  which  remain, 
their  ityle  was  more  foft,  their  clare  ob- 
fcure  more  fweet,  and  their  contours  more 
fimple  and  lefs  intricate  than  in  the  modern 
painting;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
grandeur  and  elegance  of  their  lculp- 
ture. 

5.  I  never  can  comprehend  how  grace  can  be 
called  aultere,  being  two  qualities  directly 
oppofite. 

4.  I  believe  Praxiteles  and  Apelles  did  not 

change  fo  much  the  forms  as  the  ftyle, 
exprefsing  after  the  molt  eafy  manner  the 
outlines  of  beauty. 

5.  I  do  not  comprehend,  how  there  can  be 

more  than  one  grace  in  the  art.  The  de- 
signs of  Raphael,  Leonard,  and  Sarto, 
merit  the  name  of  beautiful  ;  as  alfo  thofe 
of  Guido,  and  of  Albano  :  thofe  of  Cor- 
reggio  are  graceful,  and  thofe  of  ParmigU 
anino  are  affected  and  ftudicd. 
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'tf.  The  fharpnefs  of  the  eyebrows  is  not 
definitive  of  the  lines,  but  rather  is 
ufed  by  the  ancients  to  lhow  their  colour 
which,  if  they  are  black,  give  a  fe- 
vcrity,  which  by  that  ought  to  exprefs 
with  the  greateft  acutcnefs,  the  angle  of 
the  eye  brow.  In  fact,  in  the  head  of 
Jove,  one  obferves  the  eyebrow  conftant- 
ly  acute,  and  in  the  Deity  of  flaxen  hair, 
one  fees  it  foftened.  If  it  were  in  ftyle, 
one  ihould  find  that  character  angulated 
even  in  the  mouth,  nofe,  and  in  all  the 
other  parts,  fuch  as  one  obferves  in  fome 
Tufcan  or  very  ancient  Grecian  monu- 
ments. 

7.  The  good  Winkelman  was  fome  what  vifiona- 

ry  ;  a  defect  excufable  in  antiquarians.  I 
have  in  chalk,  the  head  of  which  he 
fpeaks :  the  eyebrows  do  not  difcover 
any  particular  difference  ;  nor  has  Pliny 
ever  faid  that  there  were  two  Niobes,  one 
of  Scopa  and' the  other  of  Praxiteles. 

8.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  difference  of  the 

forms  between  mothers  and  children, 
confifts  more  in  the  greater  or  lelier  gen- 
tility, than  in  the  natural  character  of  the 
forms. 

9.  If  one  admits  of  very  fweet  harmony,  one 

fhall  deftroy  by  that  the  aufiere  ftyle. 
The  aufiere  can  only  be  in  the  fublime 
and  at  the  moft  in  the  beautiful,  but 
pever  in  the  fweet  or  graceful  ftyle. 
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10.  The  brcafts  are  certainly  abundant,  but  as 
it' they  were  drooping  down,  which  hap- 
pens with  women  of  advanced  age. 

11.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this  figure  re- 

prefents  man  in  a  dying  ftate,  but  dead. 
And  the  breaft  does  not  feem  much  fwelled 
with  mufcles,  but  the  ftruclure  is  folely 
that  of  an  active  youth,  as  even  now  we 
fee  (though  feldom)  in  nature  ;  but  this 
Itructure  depends  more  upon  the  bone  of 
the  thorax,  than  upon  the  mufcles  ;  yet 
it  appears  to  me  that  they  elefted  that 
truth  more  in  rcfemblance  of  the  idea  of 
the  fubje6t  which  they  wiihed  to  reprefent ; 
becaufe  their  fyftem,  and  art  which 
they  added  to  truth,  did  not  ever  confift 
cither  in  the  increafe  or  change  of  truth, 
but  folely  in  the  choice  of  the  greateft 
beauty,  and  fimplicity  of  the  forms. 
The  Laocoon  is  reprefented  as  a  ftrong, 
healthy  old  man,  convulfed  by  poifon,  and 
nothing  more  ;  but  the  Torfo  is,  as  1  have 
feen  many  times  truth  itfelf. 

12.  I  believe  if  your  Excellency  will  confidcr 

well  the  words  of  Plutarch,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  condemn  them,  becaufe  it  does 
not  appear  to  me,  that  he  whhes  to  fay, 
that  painters  neglected  other  parts,  but 
folely  carries  on  the  comparifon  of  pain- 
ters by  faying  that  in  making  the  images  of 
man,  one  applies  onefelf  to  exprefs  the 
eyes  and  all  the  parts  of  the  face,  where, 
as  one  might  fay,  the  foul  rcfidcs,  not 
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taking  fuch  care  of  the  other  parts ;  but 
this  one  ought  to  understand  only  as  re- 
garding the  likenefs  of  fuch.  and  fuch  a 
man,  becaufe  here  one  treats  of  a  portrait, 
upon  which  the  comparifon  goes.  In  fa6t 
we  fee  the  ancient  itatues  with  the  heads 
of  portraits,  and  the  bodies  in  the  moft  ele- 
gant proportion,  which  perhaps  fuch  as  had 
not  ;  and  they  reprefent  the  Alexander 
painted  by  Apellcs  with  the  thunderbolt 
in  his  hand,  had  perhaps  the  face  of 
Alexander,  but  not  his  figure. 

13.  By  what  I  have  observed  of  the  ancient 

heads,  thefe  have  always  the  eyes  not  fo 
long  as  the  good  modern  heads,  but  cer- 
tainly their  fize  confifts  in  the  form  and 
fhape,  and  in  the  exaft  encafement  of 
true  beauty. 

14.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  bones  wrhich  encir- 

cle the  eye  ought  to  be  large ;  this  doc- 
trine would  be  even  dangerous  ;  becaufe 
the  ancients  have  the  jugal  always  rather  a 
little  elevated,  in  order  not  to  enlarge  the 
face  and  render  it  triangular. 

15.  The  term  foreshortning  belongs  to  paint- 

ing, and  has  not  place  in  fculpture,  ex- 
cept when  one  would  with  to  fay,  the 
forefhortning  of  the  mufcles  in  their  con- 
tra£tions,  and  the  confequent  effe6t  of  the 
fold  of  a  member. 
1 6\  I  could  afk  a  little  indulgence  for  the  mo- 
derns, becaufe  it  is  not  neceflary  to  abufe 
ourfelves  in  order  to  elevate  the  ancients, 
vol.  ii.  G 
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to  whom,  perhaps,  in  lively  exprefsion  one 
may  fay  fome  of  the  moderns  are  fupe- 
rior. 

17.  It  appears  that  we  do  great  injuftice  to  Leo- 
nardo, Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Andrew 
del  Sarto,  Titian,  Correggio,  Paolo,  and  tQ 
many  others,  when  we  would  wifh  to 
afcribe  the  revival  of  painting  to  the  Car- 
racci's,  and  perhaps  only  to  favour  the 
Niobe  ;  neverthelefs  the  profile  of  the 
fhoulders  of  the  woman  of  the  transfigura- 
tion, the  other  near  to  the  lunatic,  and 
many  others  of  Raphael,  refemble  much 
more  the  Niobes  then  the  heads  of  the  fame 
Guido. 
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FRAGMENT 


OK  A 


SECOND  REP  LT  OF  MENGS 


to 


MONSIGNOR  FABRONI 


UPON  THE 


N   I   O   B  E. 


SECOND  NOTE  OF  THE  EDITOR 

The  foregoing  was  the  letter  which  Mengs  sent  to  Monsignor 
Fabroni.  I  have  found  besides  among  the  papers  of  our  Philoso- 
phical Painter,  a  fragment  of  another  reply  which  he  thought  to 
have  given  him  more  fully;  and  because  this  fragment  contains 
also  some  useful  information,  I  wish  not  to  deprive  the 
public  of  it,  esteeming  as  precious  every  production  of  that  famous 
man. 
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Please  your  Excellency. 

HAVING  received  the  diflertation  of  your 
Excellency  upon  the  collection  of  the  Ita- 
tues  of  the  family  of  Niobe,  together  with  the 
prints,  and  with  one  of  your  polite  letters,  I  had 
the  greateft  curiofity  to  read  this  diflertation,  in 
which  I  could  not  but  admire  the  delicacy  of 
your  fentiments,  and  your  penetration  into  the 
fecrets  of  the  art;  fo  that  I  thought  to  have  re- 
plied to  it  quickly  without  extending  myfelf 
by  any  very  great  reflections;  but  having  then 
confidered  that  you  required  me  to  examine  the 
whole  with  the  greateft  care,  and  to  expofe  with 
the  greateft  candour  whatever  prefented  itfelf 
to  my  mind,  I  refolved  to  obey  you. 

I  will  iirft  tell  you,  that  your  works  appear 
to  me  fo  perfeft  that  I  find  no  exception  in 
them,  becaufe  you  have  entered  into  the  fable 
with  fuch  vivacity,  that  you  have  given  it  an 
air  of  truth. 

I  fuppofe  your  Excellency  has  had  examined 
by  connoifleurs  if  the  marble  of  which  the  afore- 
faid  ftatues  were  carved  be  of  Grecc,  or  Italy ; 
becaufe  if  it  be  of  the  laft,  the  queftion  in  the 
treatife  is  anfwered ;  namely  if  they  be  the  works 
of  Scopa  or  of  Praxiteles.  I  confefs  befides  to 
your  excelleney  that  thefe  two  artifts  appear 
to  me  fo  refpe6tible,  fo  great,  and  fo  excellent, 
that  I  know  not  how  to  bring  myfelf  to  believe 
that  we  have  any  work  of  theirs  among  thofe 
which  have  remained  of  the  Grecians.    It  ap- 
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pears  to  me  alfo  as  Pliny  has  faid,  that  the  dif- 
ference of  the  ltyle  of  thefe  two  (eulptors  was 
not  very  confiderable,  becaufe  even  then  it  was 
difficult  to  diltinguiih  them. 

You  will  permit  me  to  make  fome  refle&ions 
upon  the  difficulty  which  I  find  to  believe  that 
we  are  in  poiiefsion  of  themoft  excellent  works  of 
antiquity.  Every  one  knows  that  Rome  was  feve- 
ral  times  defpoiled  of  the  heft  things  to  ornament 
Conftantinople,  and  that  in  the  times  of  Theodofi- 
usandothers,all  the  itatuesm  Rome  were  deftroy- 
ed;from  whence  one  may  argue,  that thofe  which 
Heaped  fo  cruel  a  fentence,  ought  to  be  the 
leail  famous,  or  fuch  as  were  in  ignoble  places 
and  neglected. 

If  the  excellency  of  a  work  could  perfuade 
one  that  it  is  of  the  mod  famous  mailers,  the 
Gladiator  of  Borghefe  will  be  that  of  Agafias,  but 
this  name  is  not  to  be  found  among  any  of  the 
eminent  artifts:  the  fame  might  be  faid  of  the 
Torfo  of  Eelvidere-.  That  name  of  Glicon  given 
to  the  Pharnefian  Hercules,  on£  ought  to  fufpect 
of  fome  falfification ;  becaufe  befides  not  having 
any  account  of  a  great  fculptor  of  that  name, 
one  finds  in  the  palace  of  Pitti  another  Hercules 
refembling  the  aforefaid,  with  the  name  of  Li- 
fippus,  which  makes  one  believe  this  to  be  of  the 
fame  works  to-  which  the  ancients  gave  line 
names,  as  Phedrus  fays  in  his  Exordium  of 
Book  5. 

If  the  Pharnefian  Hercules  had  been  the  true 
work  of  Glicon,  he  who  copied  it  to  make  that  of 
Pitti,  would  have  engraved  the  fame  name  to 
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equalize  it  with  the  original.  I  believe  this  a 
a  copv  of  the  other,  from  the  great  ref-mblance ; 
and  becaufe  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  a  portrait 
of  Commodus.  One  may  add  alfo  that  neither 
Fulvio  Orfmi,or  Flaminio  Vacca  who  defcribe 
the  difcovcrv  of  the  Farnesiano,  do  not  men- 
tion a  word  of  the  incription;  in  the  mean 
time  the  laft  fpeaks  of  that  of  Pitti.  One  may 
add  alfo  that  the  manner  in  which  the  lettersot 
the  infeription  are  engraven,  is  not  certainly 
that  which  they  ufed  in  the  belt  time  of  the 

Grecians.  .c  , 

But  what  thall  we  fay  of  the  molt  beautiful 
ancient  ftatucs  which  have  remained,  as  is  that 
of  the  Pitian  Apollo  of  Belvedere?  Shall  we  fup- 
pofe  it  one  of  thoie  works  which  have  imorta  hzed 
their  authors?  If  its  beauty  makes  one  believe 
fo  it  is  certain  however  that  it  is  of  the  marble 
of  Carrara,  or  of  Seravezza,  and  although  one 
would  wiih  alfo  to  fuitain,  that  fome  famous 
Grecian  had  fculptured  it  in  Italy,  Pliny  how- 
ever attclts  that  the  laid  cave  of  Luni,  or  be  it 
of  Carrara,  was  recently  difcovcrcd,  and  of  conrfe 
it  is  probable  that  the  ftatue  was  made  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  and  placed  at  Neptune  where  it 
wa*  found;  and  perhaps  its  author  was ;  not  ot 
the  abilitv  of  the  other  artifls  employed  by  that 
emperor  in  his  edifice  at  Rome,  where  necelia- 
rily  they  ought  to  have  executed  the  molt  pre- 
cious tilings.* 

*  It  will  be  an  error  porlnps  to  believe  that  Apollo  was  found 
in  the  house  of  Nero;  because  if  it  had  been  thus,  Phnv  would 
ha  e  spoken  of  it,  as  he  spoke  of  the  Uocoon,  and  of  other 
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The  greatcft  doubt  would  be  to  define  the 
marvellous  group  of  the  Laocoon ;  the  matter 
piece  among  all  the  monuments  which  have 
remained  of  antiquity,  and  executed  with  fuch 
mallerfhip  in  Grecian  marble,  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  fuperior  abilities  of  the  fculptor. 
On  this  work  Pliny  beftowed  his  greateft  eulogy 
faying,  that  it  was  the  nipft  beautiful  ever 
known.  But  one  may  afk  if  Pliny  was  a  com- 
petent judge?  as  he  admires  above  all  the  Ser- 
pents which  he  calls  Dragons  ;  nor  does  a 
perfon  bow  great  knowledge  who  can  admire  fo 
much  an  acceffary  thing,  becaufe  that  would 
4ifcredit  the  principal.  One  may  alfo  doubt  if 
that  be  the  fame  group  of  which  Pliny  fpeaks, 
becaufe  he  makes  it  of  one  piece  of  marble 
whereas  this  is  compofed  of  five. 

The  name  of  Agefander  is  not  to  be  found  in 
other  celebrated  authors  as  an  excellent  fculp- 
tor  ;  and  fince  it  is  not  likely  that  he  could  have 
executed  only  that  work,  one  may  with  fome 
foundation  fufpecl,that  the  excefsive  praife  which 
Pliny  gives  to  that  group  arifes  from  very  dif- 
ferent caufes;  that  it  be  either  from  his  friends 

cellent  statues,  known  in  his  time  It  is  more  probable  that  that 
sculpture  was  of  the  time  of  Adrian,  when  the  arts  arrived  to 
the  highest  degree  under  the  emperors.  From  whence  the  place 
-where  that  Apollo  was  found,  was  more  likely  to  have  been  that 
magnificent  villa  which  Adrian  had  in  Anzium,  in  which  saysPhi- 
lostratus  in  the  life  of  Apolonius  Tianeus,  lib.  viii.  cap.  8.  this 
emperor  deposited  a  book,  and  various  letters  of  that  philosopher; 
^nd  he  adds  that  that  villa  was  the  most  pleasing  to  Adrian  of  all 
his  imperial  palaces. 

Neither  do  L  believe  that  Apollo  is  killing  the  serpent  Piton, 
Jmt  rather  that  he  is  aiming  at  the  family  of  Niobe, 
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fhip  for  that  artift,  or  his  complacency  to 
the  Emperor  Titus,  who  this  work  perhaps  fuf- 
ficiently  pleafed,  or  laflly  from  the  imprefsion 
thefe  ferpents  made  in  him,  which  he  folely 
praifes  in  a  work  where  there  are  fo  many  others 
elfential  beauties  to  be  obferved.  Among  thefe, 
the  mode  of  working  the  marble  is  remarkable, 
beings  left  by  the  chifel,  efpecially  in  the  flefh, 
without  the  appearance  of  the  rafp,  the  pum- 
mice,  or  of  cleaning;  a  ftyle  of  working  which 
one  obferves  in  many  other  egregious  works,  as 
in  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  &c.  All  the  ftatues 
worked  in  that  manner  are  lefs  fihiflied  in  tlie 
minute  parts,  and  prevails  in  them  a  certain 
tafte  which  never  enters  into  the  art,  except 
after  having  conquered  every  difficulty  ;  that 
is,  when  vne  artifts  are  arrived  to  that  negli- 
gence, and  facility  which  in  place  of  dirrii- 
nifhing,  admirably  increafes  the  delight  of  the 
the  fpeftators.  This  ftyle  however,  cannot  have 
been  introduced  in  the  art  at  the  time  of  the 
nioft  excellent  artifts,  becaufe  the  molt  regular 
way  is  fimply  to  begin  by  the  moft  neceffary,  to 
proceed  by  acquiring  lights  to  cxprcfs  the  eflen- 
tial  of  things,  and  refining  the  ftudy  to  choofe 
laftly  the  moft  beautiful,  and  the  molt  ufeful,  by 
which  one  arrives  to  perfection,  which  confifts 
in  the  equal  execution  of  all  the  parts,  in  their 
good  order;  from  whence  refults  a  whole  capa- 
ble of  exalting  our  underftanding  to  the  com- 
prehenfion  of  the  fubje<ft  represented  by  the 
artift.  Proceeding  further,  and  feeking  always 
the  facility  of  things,  and  finding  always  the 
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greateft  difficulty  to  unite  all  the  parts  of  the 
art,  that  is,  the  perfect  imitation  of  Truth,  with 
a  choice  the  molt  exquifite,  and  with  juft  order, 
one  abandons  by  little  and  little  the  parts  molt 
laborious,  which  are  thofe  produced  from  the 
rigorous  imitation  of  Truth,  and  one  forms  cer- 
tain rules  of  practice  drawn  from  the  moft  fa- 
mous works,  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  them 
in  preference  to  truth.  This  is  what  forms  that 
pleafing  tafte  which  gives  an  idea  of  perfection 
of  the  art,  as  well  as  Truth.  Of  this  ipecies  all 
the  works  appear  to  me  which  are  executed  only 
with  the  chifel. 

That  which  makes  me  ft  ill  believe  that  this  ftyle 
of  working  marble  was  not  of  the  artifts  of  the 
firft  order  is,  that  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  when 
they  moft  ftudied  to  imitate  them,  they  worked  in 
a  manner  very  different;  they  finilhed  with  fuf- 
ticient  ftudy  and  fmoothnefs,  as  is  the  Hercu- 
les of  Pitti,  whofe  ftyle  the  artifts  of  that  copy 
endeavoured  to  imitate,  to  make  it  pafs  as  a 
work  of  that  famous  matter.  It  is  always  more 
eafy  to  imitate  the  ftyle,  than  the  reafonings  and 
fcience  of  the  originals;  and  thus  the  artifts  af- 
ter the  opprefsions  of  Greece,  failed  little  by 
little  in  thefe  parts.  From  whence  I  doubt 
ftill  more  that  the  fculptures  which  we  poflefs, 
are  either  not  the  moft  excellent  of  antiquity,  of 
elfe  copies.  But,  not  to  be  too  troublefome  to 
your  Excellency,  I  omit  other  reflections  which 
I  could  adjoin  to  the  foregoing. 
.  You  will  no  doubt  accufe  me  of  audacity,  be- 
caufe  I  exclude  from  excellency  fo  many  ancient 
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ftatutcs  which  all  people  admire  as  being  nicir 
beautiful.  To  this  I  dare  not  reply  with  that  liberty 
I  could  wiftu  Better  would  it  be  for  a  man  of 
lettersto  do  it  who  poflciles  the  experience  of  the 
art,  and  has  acquired  it  by  a  mature  examina- 
tion of  the  ancient  itatues  and  monuments. 
Notwithstanding*-  to  fatisfy  you  at  lealt  in  thi* 
part,  I  fay  that  if  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  had  the 
flefhinefs  and  morbidity  of  the  faid  Antinous 
of  the  fame  mufeum,  it  would  without  doubt 
be  much  more  beautiful;  and  ftill  more  fo,  if 
the  whole  were  finished  as  much  as  is  the  head- 
And  the  group  of  the  Laocoon  would  be  ftill 
more  admirable  if  the  figures  of  the  children 
-■  ere  executed  with  the  delicacy  w  hich  one  ob- 
serves in  other  works.  But  all  human  things,  how- 
ever beautiful  they  maybe,  could  ftill  be  more  fo ; 
and  fmce  every  one  is  ignorant  of  abfofute  per- 
fection, no  one  can  determine  the  limits  to 
which  thefe  artife  arrived  who  were  fo  much 
ffteemed,  and  praifed,  by  men  fo  reafonable 
and  intelligent.  Therefore  as  we  have  no  mo- 
numents w  hicl^we  can  with  certainty  fay  are 
of  thefe  celebrated  matters,  I  hope  to  have  par- 
don if  I  -believe  that  their  work*  comprehended 
perfection,  and  equality  of  ih  lo,  imitation, 
choice  of  truth,  corrections  as  much  as  the  art 
can  allow,  exempt  from  every  negligence,  and 
full  of  that  greatnef-,  which  I  do  not  know  how 
to  d'rfcover  in  the  works  that  have  remained. 

Thefe  reflections  inftend  of  diminifhing  m  me 
a  veneration  for  the  thing*  of  antiquity,  ren- 
ders them  more  ctiirivabie,  'eonltdvring  by  thofc 
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that  remain,  what  ought  to  have  been  thgfe 
which  we  have  loth 

One  fees  alio  io  much  fcience,  and  mafljer- 
nYip  in  the  works  done  by  flares  and  liberti 
who  were  thofe  employed  in  thefe  arts  at  Rome, 
that  although  tliey  wanted  the  cileem  and  honors 
which  had  exalted  them  fo  much  in  Greece, 
yet  nevertheless  one  obferves  in  thefe  works, 
even  to  the  total  decay  of  the  aW,  the  excellency 
of  their  fchool,  which  is  always  deficient  in  the 
moderns,  and  which  will  render  always  more  el* 
timable  the  rcliques  of  the  ancients. 

Returning  finally  to  the  collection  of  the  fta- 
tues  of  Niobe,  I  have  the  boldnefs  to  tell  your 
excellency  that  I  believe  it  a  copy  of  others 
much  better  of  fome  of  the  Grecians;  but  each 
of  an  artilt  of  unequal  merit.  I  fuppofe  befides 
that  having  l)een  reltored  in  the  low  times  of 
the  art,  and  in  part  done  anew,  from  this  arifes 
the  great  inequality  of  the  work,  and  of  its  parts. 

By  what  I  can  conjecture  concerning  the 
hadhnefs,  which  ybu  have  obferved  in  the  eye- 
brow and  hair,it  does  not  appear  t^me  that  it  comes 
from  the  ftyle  of  the  malter,  but  is  rather  done 
exprefsly  to  fignify  the  black  hair  and  to  give 
with  it  a  greater  exprefsion  of  icrioufnefs  and 
fadnefs  to  the  figure;  becaufe  if  it  were  ftyle, 
due  fhould  find  it  alfo  in  the  mouth,  and  in  the 
other  parts  which  are  fulceptible  of  angles;  and 
that  which  has  been  the  intention  of  the  artifts 
is  deduced  clearly  from  the  heads  of  Jove  which 
remain  in  all  the  ancient  monuments.  All  have 
the  eye-brow  exprefsive,  and  delineated  with 
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force,  which  one  does  not  find  either  in  the 
Bacchus's,  Venus's,  or  Apollo's,  which  the  an- 
cients have  reprefentcd  of  flaxen  hair. 

I  confefs  that  my  feeble  talents  do  not  arrive 
to  diftinguifh  the  different  kinds  of  grace,  al- 
though I  know  that  beauty  and  grace  are  things 
very  different :  nevcrthelefs  I  underftand  how 
they  place  in  fculpture  the  contours  called  fore- 
ihortening.  But  the  force  of  thefe  exprefsions 
will  depend  upon  the  idiom  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, which  I  do  not  polfefs  as  I  could  wifh. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  I  call  in  my  rtyle  the  defigns  of 
Raphael  beautiful,  Sec  * 
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OF 


ANTHONY  RAPHAEL  MENGS 


T  O 


DON  ANTONIO  PONTZ. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  letter  was  printed  four  years  ago  at  Madrid,  in 
the  work  of  Anthony  Pontz,  entitled  Viaxes  d'  Espana 
or  travels  in  Spain.  Mengs  having  also  wished  that  they  should 
p.uhlish  it,  wrote  it  in  Spanish,  in  which  language  he  had  not  a 
great  facility  of  writing,  therefore  various  things  remain  some- 
what confused.  To  remedy  this  defect,  means  have  been  taken 
to  correct  it  as  much  as  possible;  however,  without  retouching 
it  so  much  as  to  alter  the  original  style.  A  few  notes  are  adjoin- 
ed to  explain  the  signification  of  various  words  proper  to  the 
arts. 

This  same  letter  was  printed  at  Turin,  translated  into  Italian, 
but  so  badly,  that  it  gave  great  grief  both  to  myself  and  Mengs', 
who,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him,  was  determined  to  have 
translated  it  himself,  and  to  publish  it,  to  do  away  the  bad  opinion 
which  he  thought  the  world  must  have  of  it  from  that  translation; 
because,  to  the  want  of  clearness  which  is  in  the  Spanish,  there 
are  added,  errors,  and  manifest  contradictions. 
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The  memoirs  ofCorreggio  were  written  by  Mcngs  at  Florence, 
logive  it  to  those  who  made  the  collection  of  the  lives  of  pain* 
ters  of  all  the  schools,  who,  however,  extracted  only  that  poor 
artic  le  of  CoFreggio  which  one  reads  in  their  works. 

His  principal  end,  besides  that  of  making  known  the  merits  of 
the  great  Correggio  better  than  it  was  before,  was,  to  supply 
what  was  deficient  in  the  life  written  by  Vasari,  and  to  correct 
his  equivocations.  Notwithstanding,  many  have  believed  that 
Vasari  did  not  write  that  life  with  all  the  instruction  and  impar- 
tiality necessary.  Mengs  likewise  believed  it,  but  did  not  wish 
to  interfere  too  much  in  such  questions,  and  contented  himself 
with  his  ordinary  moderation  to  elucidate  well  the  facts  upon 
which  he  established  the  reputation  ofCorreggio,  without  enter- 
ing into  this  dispute,  nor  cared  for  the  opinion  or  sentiments  of 
those  who  make  it  a  national  cause  to  support  Vasari. 

The  practical  lessons  on  painting,  at  the  end,  have  been  ga- 
thered from  different  parts,  w  here  they  were  spread  without  or- 
der or  method,  Mengs  dictated  them  at  various  times,  in  various 
languages,  and  to  various  disciples,  according  as  they  occurred 
in  his  instructions.  Each  wrote  them  according  to  his  capacity  $ 
and -for  that  reason,  man v  of  them  are  found  in  such  confusion, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  decifer  them,  and  they  have  become  for 
that  reason  abandoned.  But  by  that  I  do  not  intend  to  sav,  that 
these  which  are  published,  are  free  from  error  ;  quite  trie  con- 
trarv.  I  know  the  disorder  in  which  thev  are  found  ;  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  style,  the  continued  repetitions,  the  errors  of  lan- 
guage and  of  construction,  and  his  confused  mode  of  explaining 
himself.  I  make  this  remark  in  order  to  prevent  the  murmers 
and  censure  of  certain. persons  who  to  vent,  the  rage  which  the  es- 
sential merit  of  the  work  will  excite  on  their  delicate  self-love,  run 
after  words  and  phrases.  Let  them  therefore  know,  that  I  abandon 
to  them,  all  they  may  find  here  of  this  kind  to  exercise  their  cri- 
ticism* ;  and  I  conden*n  as  much  as  they  would  wish  to  condemn. 
It  is  sufficient  to  sav,  that  thev  leave  me  in  the  opinion,  that  their 
heads  are  full  of  empty  words,  and  that  env  y  only  torments  thosQ 
who  are  possessed  of  it. 
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Sir 

YOU  afk  rny  opiriion  upon  the  merits  of  the 
moil  remarkable  paintings  which  are 
preferved  in  the  royi\l  palace  at  Madrid  to  pub- 
lish it  in  a  defcription  that  you  are  going  to 
give  of  Spain.  You  do  me  honour,  and  ani- 
mate me,  by  believing  me  capable  of  fuch  an 
undertaking,  which  beiides  being. fuperior  to  my 
ilrength,  is  alio  more  difficult  than  you  ima- 
gine, principally  becaule  I  am  not  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  have  not  grace  to  treat  of  a  fubjecl  fo 
delicate. 

You  know  very  well  that  to  me  few  paint- 
ings can  appear  fo  beautiful  as  to  others  ;  al- 
though I  admire  the  works  of  great  men  Hill 
more  than  thofe  who  make  up  the  train  of  vul- 
gar amateurs,  with  the  difference  however, 
that  thofe  find  an  infinite  number  of  excellent' 
painters ;  and  I  find  only  a  fmall  number,  and 
reduce  it  to  thofe  few  who  merit  the  glorious 
title  of  the  great. 

Neverthelefs  it  is  certain  that  we  have  all  a 
common  right  to  value  the  works  of  the  belle 
arts ;  becaufe  the  learned  and  ignorant  have 
each  more  or  lefs  an  idea,  that  they  have 
to  give  delight  by  the  imitation  of"  things 
known  ;  from  whence  they  approve  of  thofe 
which,  according  to  their  underitanding,  ha\^  ■. 
this  quality  If  works  are  fo  inferior,  that 
beholders  in  viewing  them,  can  difcover 
the  defects  immediately,  they  defpife  them  ; 
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but  if  by  the  variety  of  objects,  pleafing  and 
eafy  to  comprehend,  they  delight  the  fight, 
then  they  approve  of  them:  if  however  they 
meet  great  complications  of  reafonings,  of  which 
the  mod  eafy  guide  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  difficult,  they  form  to  themfelves  in  that 
thatcafe  the  pleafure  of  fuppofition,  by  exalting 
their  underftanding  and  flattering  their  felf-Iove, 
and  they  praife  as  from  gratitude  the  iaid  work 
more  or  lcfs,  accqrding  to  its  natural  and  habitual 
conditions.  Thus  the  devout,  the  lascivious,  the 
learned,  the  idiot,  approve  of  different  objefts, 
with  greater  or  lefs  enthufiafm  :  however  from 
things  to©  fuperior,  and  totally  beyond  our  un- 
derftanding, we  receive  little  or  no  delight. 

From  whence  you  may  confider  how  various 
muft  be  the  opinions  of  men  with  refpcct  to  the 
works  of  painting,  and  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
give  with  a  fincerity  ones  fentiments  upon  the 
fame ;  bccaufe  every  one  is  bigotted  to  his 
opinion  of  that  which  he  approves,  or  difap- 
provcs,  and  generally  he  has  the  misfortune, 
that  w  hat  others  abafehe  praifes,  not  from  affec- 
tion to  the  thing  praifed,  but  from  felf-love.  Man 
not  being  able  to  tolerate  himfelf  from  being 
furpalfed  by  others  in  his  underftanding,  and 
not  having  force  t6  oppofe  reafon,  has  recourfe 
to  the  remedy  of  difcrediting  whofoevcr  fays  the 
truth  with  the  title  of  evil-fpeaker,  or  at  leaflfc 
depredator,  or  of  an  infatiable  man ;  from 
wnence  it  is  fometimes  a  misfortune  to  fee 
errors,  and  always  imprudent  to  difcover 
them  without  necessity. 
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Notwithftanding  I  wifh  to  oblige  you,  fpeak- 
Ing  however  with  a  painter,  who  knows  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  art,  and  the  impofsibility  of  pof- 
fefsing  it  without  defects.  I  have  not  the 
vanity  to  make  myfelfajudge  to  criticife  thofe 
who  are  of  the  fame  profefsion  of  myfelf,  and 
allure  you,  that  I  have  great  efteem  for  all, 
even  thofe,  who  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
art  would  be  very  cenfurable;  and  when  I 
have  no  other  motive  to  efteeni  them,  I  ad- 
mire them  for  the  courage  and  eafe  with  which 
they  have  executed  their  works,  and  which 
often  are  not  deficient  in  being  done  after 
the  belt  principles.  If  therefore  I  attempt 
to  expofe  fome  critical  reflections,  I  do  it  only 
to  be  of  fome  utility,  of  which  you  give  me 
reafon  to  hope. 

Firft,  before  undertaking  the  defcription  of 
the  paintings,  it  appears  to  me  not  ufelefs  to 
give  a  fufcinct  idea  of  painting  in  general,  in 
order  that  perfoiis  little  inftructed  in  that  mat- 
ter, may  be  able  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the 
excellent  productions  which  I  am  going  to  de- 
fcribe. 

You  are  not  ignorant  that  painting  has  been 
at  all  times  held  in  fuch  efteem,  that  the  anci- 
ent Greeks  called  it  the  Liberal  and  Noble  Art, 
and  laltly  introduced  the  term  of  the  belle 
art,  which  fuits  it  very  well.  One  has,  how- 
ever to  reflet,  that  painting  is  a  noble  or  liberal 
art,  from  the  mental  ftudy  which  it  neceflarily 
requires ;  and  the  fuperiority  of  the  underftand- 
ing  and  noble  mind  which  he  ought  to  have 
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who  practices  it.  It  is  alfo  a  noble  art  for  hav- 
ing by  its  excellence  the  road  always  open  to 
nobility,  and  honour;  as  many  examples  prove, 
in  Spain  and  other  places. 

The  term  of  belle  art  correfponds  likewifc 
very  well  with  painting  on  account  of  its  produc- 
tions, becaufe  every  painting  ought  to  have 
beauty,  without  which  it  will  always  be  defec- 
tive. 

The  noble  art  of  painting  cannot  be  compared 
with  any  other  thing  better  than  poetry,  having 
both  the  fame  end,  to  inftruft  by  pleafing. 

Painting  imitates  all  the  appearances  of  the 
vifible  obje£ts  of  nature,  not  punctually  as  they 
are,  but  as  they  appear,  or  could  or  ought  to 
appear.  Its  end  being  to  inftruct  by  pleafing, 
it  will  not  fucceed  by  copying  nature  as  it  is, 
becaufe  there  will  be  the  fame,  and  alfo  more 
difficulty  to  comprehend  the  productions  of  art 
than  thofe  of  nature ;  from  whence  its  aim  ought 
to  be  to  give  ideas  of  things  produced  by  nature ; 
and  its  works  will  be  fo  much  the  more  eftima* 
Lie,  the  more  the  idea  Is  clear  and  perfect. 

All  that  which  art  can  produce,  is  already 
formed  in  nature,  either  entire  or  in  part  ;  and 
although  art  cannot  arrive  to. imitate  to  perfec- 
tion an  objeft  of  complcat  beauty,  (which  cafe 
is  very  rare)  one  may  notwithstanding  fay, 
that  the  art  of  painting  is  in  general  more  com- 
plcat, and  more  beautiful  than  nature  itfolf;  be- 
caufe it  unites  perfections  which  are  naturally 
feperate,  or  depurates  the  objects  of  all  that 
which  is  n©t  dfential  to  the  cliofen  character  of 
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the  idea  which  we  would  wifh  to  give  to  the 
fpectator.  Befides  that,  nature  is  lb  compli- 
cated in  all  her  productions  that  we  cannot 
comprehend  the  mode  how  lhe  produces  them, 
nor  eafily  diftinguifh  her  effential  parts.  To  the 
contrary,  painting  with  the  albrefaid  conditions, 
gives  a  clear  idea  of  things  originally  -produced 
by  nature,  without  fatiguing  the  underitand- 
ing;  which  always  occalions  delight,  becaufe 
all  that  which  moves  the  fenfes  and  the  intel- 
lect without  faltidioufncfs,  produces  agreeable 
fenfations ;  and  for  that  reafon,  imitation  de- 
lights more  than  its  prototype.  Then  of 
courfe  painting  ought  not  to  be  a  fervile,  but 
an  ideal  imitation ;  that  is,  it  ought  to  imitate 
the  parts  of  natural  objects,  in  a  manner,  that 
they  may  give  an  idea  of  the  being  of  a  thing 
which  we  perceive  ;  and  that  is  done  by  ex- 
prefsing  the  vilible  figns  of  the  eilential  differ- 
ence which  there  is  between  one  objeft  and 
another,  be  they, of  a  very  different  nature,  or 
aimoit  iimilar.  Always  when  they  make  vili- 
ble this  eilential  difference  they  give  clear  ideas 
of  their  eflence,  and  property,  and  take  from 
the  underftanding  the  fatigue  of  comprehen- 
ding them. 

Alio  the  painter  as  well  as  the  poet  ought  to 
choofe  his  fubjedts  from  things  which  offer  in 
nature.  Whether  thefe  exift  or  not  they  ought 
always  to  appear  pofsible;  and  one  ought  never 
to  employ  the  fame  beauty  and  perfection  of 
a  degree  impofsible,  except  in  the  perfons  of 
fuppofed  divinity,  in  whom  is  rendered  pofsible 
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that  which  otherwife  would  not  be  fo.  Thefe 
beauties  and  perfections  are  commonly  called 
Ideal,  becaufe  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  na- 
ture ;  from  whence  it  arifes,  that  many  believe 
the  Ideal  not  to  be  natural  or  true.  Painting 
always  has  and  ought  to  have  much  of  the  Ideal ; 
to  be  underltood  however,  that  this  is  nothing 
more  than  a  choice  of  the  parts  already  ex- 
ifting  in  nature,  which  agree  with  the  fame 
idea,  combined  in  a  manner  that  they  form 
an  unity  in  a  work  of  the  art  to  attract  the 
mind  of  him  who  views  it,  and  to  place  it  in 
that  ftate  which  the  artift  would  wifli.  In  this 
co  riifts  --the  artifice  of  painters,  and  with  that 
they  make  Pictoresque  any  natural  object 
whatfoever,  by  giving  it  a  difpofition  capable 
of  raifing  particular  fenfations  in  the  minds  of 
the  fpectators. 

When  a  painting  has  the  choice,  imitation, 
and  execution  directed  to  the  fame  idea,  it  will 
be  always  a  good  painting;  to  the  contrary  it  will 
always  be  defective  when  it  is  deprived  of  thefe 
qualities.  Notwithstanding,  it  v  might  be  of 
better  or  inferior  ftyle  according  to  the  choice 
made  by  the  author  of  the  [objects  he  propofes 
to  imitate. 

All  the  parts  united  together  which  compofe 
painting  with  regard  to  the  practical  part,  or  ex- 
ecution, form  that  \yhich  is  called  Style,  which 
is  properly  the  manner  of  being  of  the  works 
of  painting. 

Thefe  Styles  are  almofl  infinite,  but  the  prin- 
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cipal  ones  however  one  may  reduce  to  a  cer- 
tain number;  which  are  the  fublime,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  graceful,  the  fignificant,  and  the  na- 
tural ;  not  making  account  of  the  vicious  ftyles, 
although  I  do  not  defpife  the  authors  of 
them,  becaufe  often  great  defe6ts  are  found  by 
the  fide  of  great  merits;  and  by  that  we  mis- 
take vices,  by  taking  their  defers  for  virtues* 

DECIPIT  EXAMPLAR  VITUS  IMITAB1LE. 

Horat: 

With  regard  to  fuch  ftyles,  I  will  explain  my- 
felf  as  well  as  I  am  able,  although  the  fubject 
is  fuperior  to  my  abilities;  fo  that  I  mail  be  called 
audacious  to  prtend  to  undertake  it;  but  I  do 
it  with  the  hope  of  giving  at  leaft  opportunity 
that  others  more  able  and  more  capable,  may 
apply  themfelves  to  explain  thefe  things  better 
than  me;  and  I  mall  be  content  in  being  difap- 
proved  of,  provided  that  others  may  fay  things 
more  ufeful  upon  a  point  fo  important  for  pain- 
ters and  amateurs,  to  know  how  to  diftinguifh 
the  ftyles,  and  elieem  thofe  mod  who  jultly 
merit  it. 


Sublime  Style. 

By  fublime,  I  mean  the  mode  of  treating  the 
art  agreeable  to  the  execution  of  the  ideas 
with  which  one  would  wifti  to  explain  objects 
of  a  quality  fuperior  to  our  nature.  The  arti- 
fice of  that  ftyle  confifts  in  knowing  how  to 
form  an  unity  of  ideas,  pofsible  and  impofsible, 
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in  the  fame  objeft;  from  whence  it  is  neceiTary 
that  the  artilt  unites  and  employs  known  form?, 
and  appearances,  to  make  a  whole  which  exilts 
only  in  his  imagination,  and  by  the  known 
parts  which  he  w  ill  take  from  nature,  he  ought 
to  make,  an  abftract  of  all  the  figns  of  their  me- 
chanifm.  Mode  in  all  its  parts  ought  to  he 
fimple,  uniform,  auftere,  or  at  leaft  folemn  and 
grave.* 

AVe  have  no  examples  of  that  ftyle  in  the 
works  of  painting,  thofe  being  deficient  of  an- 
cient Greece;  therefore  we  ought  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  itatues  which  have  remained 
of  them,  among  which  the  Pitius  Apollo  of  the 
Vatican  is  that  which  molt  accolts  fuch  ftyle; 
and  mult  have  been  perfectly  fo  that  of  the  Jove, 
andthe  Minerva  of  Phidia  at  Elis,  and  at  Athens. 
The  great  Raphael  D'Urbino  never  arrived  to 
the  fublime,  although  he  reached  the  grand 
ftyle.  Michael  Angelo  produced  only  the  ter- 
rible.-f-  Although  both  approached  the  fublime 
in  their  ideas  and  inventions,  yet  their  forms 

*  Mengs  meant  by  Mode  (he  same  as  style,  er  manner  of  ex- 
ecution. By  Austere  he  meant  lo  say  that  in  the  execution  one; 
has  to  give  the  form  an  air  of  simplicity ;  to  the  contours  lines 
less  curves  or  less  waving  than  in  (he  graceful  subjects;  and 
t »  the  expression  a  character  of  majesty  and  greatness,  rejecting 
every  minutia?  and  affectation. 

f  We  have  in  another  place  explained  Grand  style.  Ter- 
rible is  used  by  way  of  Metaphor  of  that  style  which  in 
composition  chooses  the  posture  most  forced,  and  extraor- 
dinary and  in  executing  the  lines  less  soft  ;  in  the  expression,  the 
point  most  extreme,  and  in  the  colouring  the  tone  less  pleasing  :  it 
h  the  contrary  to  softness  and  grace;  nor  can  any  one  deny 
that  this  style  of  Michael  Angelo  was  not  very  excellent  and 
very  terrible. 
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wore  not  corefpondent ;  although  the  executi- 
on, particularly  or*  Raphael,  was  very  natural 
for  that  ftyle.  Hannibal  Caracci  by  imitating  of 
the  forms  of  the  ancient  itatues  approached 
it  fometimes,  but  without  uniting  the  fublimity 
of  ideas  with  the  ftyle:  the  fame  might  be  faid 
of  Domenico  Zampieri. 

Beautiful  Style. 

Beauty  is  the  idea  or  imagination  of  pofsible 
perfection.  Perfection  never  renders  ftfelf  vi- 
lible  without  producing  beauty;  nor  produces 
beauty  without  mowing  the  good  quality  or 
or  perfection  of  the  object  in  which  it  is  found. 

Beauty  exalts  our  understanding  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  good  qualities  of  objects;  which 
without  that  would  have  remained  hidden,  and 
difficult  to  comprehend.  The  ftyle  proper  to 
exprefs  fuch  objects  ought  to  be  elegant,  and 
void  of  fuperfluity;  without  wanting  however 
any  part  eflential,  and  by  diftinguiihing  every 
thing  according  to  its  dignity,  or  molt  ufeful 
quality.  Neverthelefs,  the  execution  ought  to  be 
individual,  and  fofter  than  the  fublime  ftyle, 
yet  in  a  manner  fufficient  to  give  a  clear  idea  of 
pofsible  perfection. 

Nor  is  lefs  that  ftyle  of  beauty  found  perfect 
in  the  works  of  the  moderns.  If  thofc  of  Zeuxis 
had  been  preferved,  particularly  his  Helen,  one 
"might have  been  able  perhaps  to  form  a  juft  idea 
of  it.  TheGrecianftatu.es  which  remain  are  gene- 
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rally  more  or  lefs  offuch  a  ftyle,  according  as  the 
character  of  each  permits  it,  and  although  we 
have  very  many  exprefsions  of  the  pafsions,  as 
in  the  Laocoon,  they  ftill  difcover  beauty  in  the 
forms,  although  in  a  violent  and  altered  ftate. 

It  appears  that  beauty  changes  its  characters 
according  to  the  fubjecT:  in  which  it  is  found; 
thus  we  fee  it  approaching  to  the  fublime  in 
the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican:  in  the  Meleager 
one  fees  human  and  heroical  beauty;  In  the 
Niobe,  female  beauty ;  in  the  Appollo  and  in 
the  Venus  of  Medicis  the  beauty  of  graceful 
fubjeets.  Very  beautiful  are  the  Caltor  and 
Pollux  at  Saint  Ildefonfo;  the  wreftling  at  Flo- 
rence; the  Gladiator  of  Borghefe;  and  even  the 
Pharnefian  Hercules.  All  works  differ  in  cha- 
racter, but  neverthelefs  one  knows  that  their 
authors  never  forget  to  unite  them  with 
beauty. 

The  ideas  of  Raphael  are  little  fuperior  to  the 
objects  which  he  faw  in  nature,  nor  are  they 
very  exquifite.  Annibale  was  beautiful  in  the 
bodies  of  his  men;  Albano  in  the  figures  of  his 
women ;  Guido  Reni  in  the  heads  of  the  fame, 
but  more  however  in  the  forms;  than  the  ftyle. 

Graceful  Style. 

Grace  is  a  word  equivalent  with  benificence, 
from  whence  itarifes,  that  the  objects  which  ap- 
pear  graceful  are  thofe  which  by  their  appear- 
ance give  an  idea  of  that  quality.    In  this  ftyle 
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the  figures  ought  to  have  the  motions  moderate, 
eafy,  lovely,  and  more  humble  than  arrogant. 
The  execution  ought  not  to  be  treated  with 
much  force,  and  ought  to  be  alfo  eafy,  foft, 
and  varied,  and  without  minutiae; 

This  was  the  part  which  the  Grecians  confefs 
to  have  been  poflefled  in  a  fuperior  degree  by 
Appelles;  and  although  that  artift  was  very  mo- 
deft,  ftill  he  gloried  in  polfefsing  it;  faying  with 
ingenuity,  that  others  furpafTed  him  in  fomc 
parts  but  that  he  conquered  in  grace.  The 
idea  which  the  ancients  had  of  grace  wras  very 
different  from  that  which  we  have  of  it;  becaufe 
in  companion  with  theirs,  ours  is  a  kind  of  af- 
fectation which  cannot  fubflft  in  perfect  beauty 
without  embarrafsing  it ;  confuting  in  certain  gef- 
tures,  actions,  and  difficult  poltures,  unnatural, 
or  violent,  or  at  leaft  like  thofe  of  children,  as 
we  fee  fometimes  in  great  Correggio  himfelf, 
and  more  in  Parmigianino,  and  in  others  who 
have  followed  that  track.  In  the  ancients 
there  was  not  that  grp.ee ;  it  was  a  character  to 
give  the  fame  idea  of  beauty  which  beauty  gives 
of  perfection,  by  prefenting  the  pleating  parts 
of  beautiful  objects.  The  moil  beautiful  Gre- 
cian examples  of  that  ftyle,  are  the  Venus  of 
Mcdicis,  the  Apollo,  the  Hermaphrodite  of  the 
villa  of  Borghefe,  and  that  which  remains  an- 
tique of  the  beautiful  Cupid  of  the  fame  villa; 
as  alfo  a  Nymph  in  the  collection  of  San  Ilde- 
fonfo,  and  in  various  other  ftatues.  Raphael  pof- 
selfed  true  Grace  in  the  motions  of  figures; 
he  wanted  however  a  certain  elegance  in  the 
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forms  and  contours,  and  his  execution  is  in  ge- 
neral too  powerful  and  determinate.*  Correg- 
gio  may  ferve  as  an  example  in  the  contours, 
clare  obfcure,  and  in  all  that  which  is  compre  - 
hended  under  the  term  of  execution.  He 
poffeffed  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  part  of  which 
Appelles  fo  much  gloried  when  he  praifed  Pro- 
togenes,  faying  that  he  was  equal  to  him  in 
every  thing,  but  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
take  his  hand  off  from  a  work;  meaning  that 
too  much  labour,  and  too  much  polifh,  takes 
from  the  grace  of  works,  and  are  contrary  to 
that  ftyle. 

Significant  and  Expressive  Style. 

Significant  ftyle  is  that  which  has  exprefsion 
for  its  principal  end.  Its  execution  requires 
determination,  and  conclufion. 

Raphael  may  ferve  in  that  as  a  perfe6l  ex* 
ample,  being  never  in  that  part  furpafled  by  any 
one.  The  ancient  Grecians  prefered  beauty  to 
exprefsion,  fo  much  fo,  that  they  endeavoured 
not  to  brutalize  the  forms  by  alterations  which 

*  Determinate  execution  signifies  that  which  marks 
things  to  a  certain  point,  and  leaves  the  rest  for  imagi- 
nation. The  spectator  as  well  as  the  reader  likes  to  have 
something  left  for  supposition,  and  to  suppose  and  find  out  of 
himself;  from  whence  the  author  who  exhausts  on  all  sides  his 
matter,  disgusts  the  reader  by  mortifying  his  self-love,  because 
lie  supposes  him  incapable  of  searching  the  consequences  of 
himself;  and  a  painter  who  marks  things,  and  above  all  the  ex- 
pression with  too  much  force,  causes  the  same  effect  and  pre- 
judice to  beauty.  Every  extreme  is  vicious;  but  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  to  know  how  to  chposc  and  maintain  the  medium. 
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are  generally  occafioned  by  the  effefts  of  violent 
affections. 

Among  the  moderns  no  one  has  known  how 
to  give  fuch  tafte  to  exprefsion  as  Raphael;  who 
appears  as  if  he  had  drawn  the  perfons  them- 
felves  which  he  represented.  Others,  alfo  of  the 
greateft  ability,  appear  as  if  they  had  drawn 
Commedians,  who  feign  the  pafsions  they  re- 
prefent,  and  who  reprefent  the  actions  for  the  Spec- 
tators, and  not  becaufe  they  felt  the  effects 
themfelves;  fo  that  it  is  an  affectation,  and  not 
the  internal  fentiment  of  the  perfon.  Some 
profefsors  of  merit  have  mown  grace  only  by 
fome  particular  actions,  and  others  not  even  this 
part,  having  made  all  their  compositions  cold, 
and  inanimate.  Raphael  to  the  contrary  is  ex- 
prefsive  in  all  cafes,  and  his  execution  correfponds 
in  all  the  parts  his  ftyle  requires,  as  I  mall  ex- 
plain in  the  defcription  of  his  paintings. 

Natural  Style. 

Although  painting  ought  to  give  an  idea  of 
things  natural,  I  diftinguim  however  under  that 
term  of  natural  ftyle,  thofe  woks  in  which  Ar- 
tifts  propofe  no  other  end  but  the  fame,  with- 
out choofing  or  improving  the  moft  exquifite  of 
nature  itfelf,  and  that  is  underftood  when  one 
Speaks  of  Naturalifts  in  painting;  which  deno- 
mination Signifies  that  fuch  artifts  have  not 
known  the  art  of  improving  their  originals,  or  of 
choofing  the  beft  of  Nature ;  contenting  them- 
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felves  only  with  having  known  how  to  copy  it  as 
the  occafion  has  reprefented,  or  as  they  have  ge- 
nerally found  it. 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  might  compare 
this  ftyle  of  painting  to  the  ftyle  of  comic  poe- 
try, which  ufes  the  artifice  of  pocfy,  without 
employing  poetical  ideas.  In  this  ftyle  have 
excellently  fucceededfome  Dutch  and  Flemings, 
fuch  as  Rembrant,  Gerard  Dau,  Teniers,  and 
others;  but  the  beft  examples  of  that  ftyle  are 
the  works  of  James  Velafqucz ;  and  if  Titian  is 
fuperior  to  him  in  colouring,  the  Spaniard  fur- 
pafled  the  Venetian  by  much  in  the  know- 
ledge of  light  and  fhade,  as  alfo  in  aerial  per- 
fpective,  which  are  the  moft  neceilary  parts  in 
that  ftyle,  becaufe  by  their  means  it  gives  an  idea 
of  truth,  natural  objects  not  being  able  to  fub- 
fift  without  having  relief  and  diftance  between 
them,  and  may  be  of  the  moft  beautiful  or  molt 
ordinary  colouring.  Whoever  would  wiih  of 
this  kind  any  thing  more  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Velafquez,  can  only  find  it  in 
nature  itfelf ;  but  he  will  find  the  moft  neceilary 
parts  in  that  author. 

It  will  be  eafy  to  find  that  which  correfponds 
with  any  ftyle,  when  one  confiders,  that  the. 
parts  of  imitation  ought  to  be  conliftent  with 
the  firft  idea  propofed  by  the  artift ;  for  which 
realon  I  fhall  pafs  under  filence  different  other 
ftvlcs,  more  or  lefs  perfect,  which  refer  to  the 
one  or  the  other  before  mentioned. 

I  fear  I  fhall  difguft  too  much  a  great  num- 
ber of  Amateurs  held  as  intelligent  men,  by 
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fpeaking  of  the  vicious  ftyles,  admired  much 
bv  him  who  has  not  a  taile  fa  delicate  as  to  dif- 
Cern  the  true  excellence  of  great  men,  and  takes 
a  mere  appearance  for  true  merit;  but  thefe  are 
much  deceived,  like  many  other  admirers  of 
Michael  Angelo  who  take  the  loaded  ltyle  for 
the  true  greatnefs  of  that  mailer. 

The  alfocration  of  fome  Lombardian  painters 
appears  as  graceful  to  them  as  that  of  Correggio, 
and  the  fame  happens  of  all  the  affected  ftyles, 
which  many  praife,  as  if  they  were  of  the  belt 
tafte  ;  in  the  mean  time  it  is  not  at  the  molt 
but  an  augmentation  of  accidental  things,  with 
which  they  arrive  to  give  fome  idea  to  him  who 
is  capable  of  knowing  the  objects  of  nature  by 
the  parts  or  principal  figns.  The  means  adop- 
ted by  ar tilts  of  that  ftyle  in  giving  pleafure  to 
Amateurs,  is  to  augment  the  beauty  of  the  lo- 
cal tints  of  all  the  bodies,  and  of  their  variety; 
the  force  and  contrapoiition  of  the  clare  obfeure, 
and  the  chimerical  difpofition  of  the  mattes  of 
light  and  lhade  where  one  cannot  find  it  natural ; 
fo  that  fuch  works  are  executed  more  for  the  eye 
than  the  reafon.  Many  have  practiced  this  .ftyle 
who  are  held  as  great  men,  particularly  out* of 
Italy,  whofe  names  I  refpect  for  their  merits  in 
other  parts  of  the  art,  fuch  as  in  the  fertility  and 
abundance  of  their  genius,  and  in  the  fuperior 
talent  with  which  they  have  known  how  to 
conquer  and  delpife  the  greateft  difficulties, 
and  to  content  themfelves  with  the  value  of 
fome  parts  more  eafy,  without  regarding  thecen- 
fure  of  intelligent  men. 
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Easy  Styls. 

Some  profeflbrs  have  followed  a  ftyle  fuffi* 
ciently  eafy,  and  of  much  facility,  without  be- 
ing totally  vicious  ;  fuch  as  Peter  of  Cortona  and 
his  School,  in  which  was  diftinguifhed  Lucas  Gi- 
ordano his  difciple.  Thofe  may  be  called  pain- 
ters of  the  eafy,  common,  and  popular  rtyles,  and 
who  have  notinveftigated  perfection;  contenting 
themfelves  to  give  in  all  the  parts  of  the  art,  a 
fufficient  idea  to  diftinguifh  one  thing  from  a- 
nother,  without,  regarding  their  perfection ;  fo 
that  thefe  mod  celebrated  Artifts  have  no  other 
mode  of  ftudy  in  their  works,  but  fuch  as  is 
fufficient  to  make  themfelves  underftood  by 
vulgar  amateurs,  with  very  little  ftudy  or  ap- 
plication. 

That  which  refpe<5ts  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing, comprehends  five  principal  parts,  which  are 
defign,  clare  obfcure,  colouring,  invention,  and 
compofition.  In  all  works  occur  principally  and 
abfolutely  the  three  firft  ;  and  all  that  which  one 
makes  in  thefe  parts  one  might  prove  if  it  be  done 
Wjell,  or  ill.  It  is  no.t  thus  in  the  other  two,  which 
are  much  more  arbitrary,  and  although  they 
ought  to  be  guided  by  reafon,  they  avail  not- 
withftandingfomethingof  opinions:  from  whence 
arifes  the  difficulty  of  finding  fixed  rules  to  con- 
tent every  one  ;  and  fince  invention  and  com- 
pofitipn  regulate  all  the  parts  of  choice,  every  one 
choofes  differently,  and  approves  what  he  has 
chofen  according  to  his  genius. 
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Design. 

To  enter  into  a  defcripton  of  all  the  parte 
which  defign  requires,  would  be  a  work  very- 
long,  and  not  proper  to  this  place.  I  fhall  only 
fay  that  its  perfection  confifts  in  the  corrections; 
that  is,  in  the  exaCt  imitations  of  all  the  forms 
and  manners  in  which  they  prefent  themfelves 
to  our  fight,  and  in  knowing  how  to  give  them 
their  correfpondent  character  ;choofing  from  na- 
ture that  which  agrees  with  the  fubjeCt  and  ob- 
ject. 

Clare  Obscure. 

The  Beauty  of  Clare  obfcure  confifts  ill  knovr- 
ing  how  to  imitate,  all  the  effeCts  of  light  and 
fhade  in  nature,  and  in  giving  to  works,  force, 
fweetnefs,  degradation,  variety,  and  repofe  for 
the  fight,  as  well  in  the  light  as  lhade ;  and 
finally  in  making  the  Clare  obfcure  ferve  to  ex- 
prefs  the  character  of  a  work  fomewhat  cheer- 
ful or  grave. 

Colouring. 

The  beauty  of  colouring  requires  a  juft  imi- 
tation of  local  colours,*  or  of  tones  of  colours  of 
which  any  thing  is  tinted.   This  tone  ought  to 

*  Local  Colour,  is  the  proper  and  natural  colour  of  things 
which  one  distinguishes  among  them. 
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be  the  fame  in  the  lights  as  in  the  fhades  and 
half  tints,  fo  that  each  colour  or  tint  goes  de- 
creafing  according  to  its  want  of  light,  or  the  in- 
terposition of  the  air  between  the  objects  and 
our  fight.  Finally,  a  colour  ought  to  receive  all 
the  accidents  which  one  lees  in  nature,  fo  as  to 
produce  a  beautiful,  lucid,  rich,  powerful,  ai;d 
foft  colouring. 

i  Invention. 

Invention  is  the  mod  exact  part  of  painting, 
and  the  molt  natural  to  explain  the  talent  of 
an  artift.  It  is  the  poetry  of  painting.  It  is 
the  firft  idea  of  a  work,  and  the  painter  ought 
never  to  lofe  fight  of  it  even  in  the  lalt  ftroke  of 
the  pencil.  It  is  not  fufficicnt  that  he  forms 
good  ideas,  and  that  he  fills  a  large  canvafs  with 
many  figures,  if  all  thefe  ferve  not  to  explain 
the  principal  object,  and  if  all  the  complexion 
of  the  work  does  not  exprefs  and  declare  to  Spec- 
tators the  fubject  of  which  one  treats,  preparing 
and  difpofing  the  underilanding  of  him  who 
views  the  painting,  by  being  mixed  with  the  ex- 
prefsions  and  particular  actions  of  the  principal 
figures;  without  which  it  would  avail  nothing 
to  give  violent  exprefsions  and  altered  motions 
like  thofe  who  with  to  appear  inventors.  Ex- 
cefs  is  the  thing  moil  contrary  to  good  inven- 
tion. To  give  an  idea  of  that  part,  I  fhall  de- 
fcribe  among  a  few,  the  painting  of  the  Spassi- 
mo  di  Sicilia,  when  I  treat  of  the  Paintings  of 
the  Royal  Palace. 
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Composition. 

By  compofition  in  painting,  one  ought  to 
underftand  the  art  of  uniting  with  a  good  me- 
thod, the  objects  which  are  chofcn  by  means  of 
invention.  Thefe  two  parts  ought  always  to  be 
united  ;  becaufe  the  bell  thoughts,  and  the 
moft  beautiful  inventions  would  be  difagreeable 
without  good  compofition.  The  beauty  of  that 
part  depends  principally  upon  the  variety,  con- 
trapofition,  contrail,*  and  on  the  difpolition  of 
all  the  component  parts  of  a  work.  With  all 
that,  invention  has  to  regulate  all  the  parts  of  the 
compofition,  to  afsign  the  quantity  more  or  lefs 
which  ought  to  enter  into  the  painting,  and  the 
motive,  or  property  of  that  which  compofes 
it. 

Painting  has  been  fubjeci  to  changes,  which 
all  human  things  fuller;  it  has  had  its  progrefs 
and  decay;  it  returns  to  elevate  itfelf  to  acertain 
degree,  and  then  goes  declining  anew.  It  has 
not  only  experienced  thefe  changes,  but  has  va- 
ried alio  in  its  fundamental  reafons ;  becaufe 
that  which  in  one  time  has  been  its  principal 
end,  in  another  has  been  regarded  as  a  part 
fcarcely  neceifary. 

Contrast  in  painting,  means  a  well  distributed  variety  of 
all  the  parts.  It  is  the  contrary  to  repetition.  If  in  a  group  of 
three  figures,  for  example,  one  shows  itself  by  the  front, 
another  by  the  back,  and  the  other  bv  the  side,  they  will  have  a 
good  contrast.  Each  figure,  and  each  member  ought  to  contrast 
with  others  of  its  group,  and  each  group  with  others  of  the 
painting.    There  is  contrast  even  in  colours. 

vo,.  .11.  L 
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I  give  for  fuppofltion,  that  in  no  nation  had 
painting exifted,  in  a  form  of  the  art,  before  that 
of  Greece,  and  that  no  others  had  exalted  it  to 
fo  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  them.  Thefe 
genius's  cultivated  it  with  other  reafons,  and 
with  a  ftyle  different  from  the  moderns,  al- 
though the  imitation  of  nature  has  been  always 
the  principal  end  of  all. 

The  ancients  regarded  beauty  fo  much,  that 
only  the  beautiful  part  of  nature  appeared  to 
them  worthy  of  imitation ;  fo  that  one  may  be 
affured  it  has  been  thofe  who  have  formed  and 
maintained  the  ftyle  of  beauty.  The  vaft  at- 
tention which  the  greateft  artifts  paid  to  the 
perfection  of  that  part,  was  retained  in  the 
thoughts  of  thofe  grand  compofitions  of  which 
the  modern  authors  are  fo  proud.  In  fa6t,  the 
jnoft  celebrated  paintings  of  Polignotus,  Zeuxis, 
Parrafius,  and  Apelles  were  of  few  figures. 

Their  inventions,  although  ingenius,  were  not 
abundant  in  objefts,  and  from  thofe  which  re- 
main, we  may  conjecture,  that  their  moft  copious 
compofitions  explained  more  the  particular  ex- 
cellence of  each  figure,  than  the  unity  of  the 
whole.  One  may  yet  adduce  another  reafon 
by  which  the  ancient  painters  filled  not  their 
paintings  full  of  figures  ;  which  is,  that  a  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  objeCt  requires  fpace  to  fiiow  it- 
felt'  to  advantage,  it  being  certain  that  many 
obje6ts  weaken  the  enjoyment  of  the  principal 
perfection. 

When  the  Grecian  painters  advanced  their 
art  fo  much  as  to  merit  the  attention  of  philofo- 
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pliers,  they  aimed  to  feek  excellence  in  the 
imitation  of  nature ;  but  of  perfeft  nature  ;  from 
whence  they  did  not  exa6t  fo  much  a  number 
of  objects,  as  their  perfection.  In  this  manner 
they  advanced  the  art  by  degrees  from  the  fif- 
teenth Olympiad  to  the  nineteenth,  in  which 
time  they  found  the  greateft  fubtilty,  nor  re- 
mained any  thing  to  add  except  that  grace, 
which,  as  I  have  faid,  is  not  naturally  perfection, 
or  beauty,  but  gives  the  idea  of  the  laft,  by  re- 
prcfenting  it  to  the  mind  in  that  ftate  of  repofe* 
which  facilitates  the  comprehenfion  of  him  who 
views  it.  This  part  was  refer ved  for  the  great 
Apelles,  who  flourifhedin  the  112th  Olympiad. 
He  beftowed  on  the  art  all  its  completion,  per- 
fecting all  that  which  his  predeceffors  had  in- 
vented ;  and  all  thofe  who  came  after  him, 
wifhing  to  proceed  otherwife,  fell  into  ufelefs 
novelty,  minutiae,  brilliancy  of  colours  and  ca- 
prices. 

When  painting  returned  almoft  to  its  firfi 
being  in  the  14th  century,  the  world  was  found 
in  great  ignorance,  and  with  little  philofophy, 
ib  that  tile  iirft  painters  were  employed  to  paint 
images  without  having  any  regard  to  beauty  or 
perfection. 

*  The  sight  finds  quiet  and  repose  in  a  work  when  there  is 
no  confusion  in  it,  and  when  the  colours  and  dare  obscure  are 
well  understood,  and  gradated  in  a  manner  that  the  eyes  and  the 
understanding  can  comprehend  the  idea  of  the  painter  with  ease, 
and  without  fatigue.  A  painting  where  the  author  exhausts  all  his 
subject,  and  loads  it  too  much  with  objects,  orwhere  by  studying 
variety,  he  has  ill  understood  the  collocation  of  the  colours,  will 
cause  an  efTecl  contrary  to  that  repose  of  which  we  speak.  The 
Logge,  improperly  called  of  Raphael,  is  a  good  example  of 
confusion,  because  there  is  too  much  of  every  thing  in  it. 
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In  Italy,  where  it  was  principally  renewed, 
they  painted  entire  facades  for  churches,  cha- 
pels, and  church-yards,  reprefenting  myfteries 
of  the  pafsion  of  Our  Lord,  and  of  other  firm- 
lar  things;  from  whence,  even  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  art  inclined  to  a  ftatc  of  abundance 
and  fuperfluity,  rather  than  perfection  ;  and 
even  till  now  the  fyitcm  is  not  changed,  as 
painting  ferves  to  content  the  vulgarity  of  riches 
and  power,  more  than  philofophy  and  good 
tafte;  quite  :tbe  contrary  to  that  which  hap- 
pened among  the  Grecians.  Thus  it  follows, 
that  painters  feek  not  perfection,  but  abun- 
dance and  facility,  becaule  perfection  is  but 
for  few,  and  the  reft  is  attainable  to  all,  even 
to  the  molt  ignorant,  who  at  prefent  are  the 
legiflators  of  tafte. 

Since  nothing  in  this  world  is  conftant,  and 
men  are  extravagant  in  their  ideas,  by  exalting 
that  which  is  low,  and  abating  that  which  is 
high,  painters  could  not  do  lefs  than  feek  new 
modes  to  furpafs  one  another,  and,  by  that,  they 
have  proceeded  by  adding  fomc  theorical  parts 
to  that  barbarous  practice  in  which  they  began. 

The  firft  part  they  found  wras  perfpective, 
by  the  knowledge  of  which,  and  that  of  fore- 
ihortning,  they  put  themfelves  in  a  ftate  to  ad- 
vance more  their  inventions. 

Domenico  Ghirkindajo,  of  Florence,  was  the 
firft,  who,  by  means  of  that  part,  improved 
the  mode  of  compoljition,  and  placing  the  iigurcs 
in  groups,  and  diftinguifhing  the  drapery  by 
juft  gradations,  he  gave  profundity  to  his  com- 
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pofitions.  Tn  fpight  of  all  that,  he  rdid  not  dare 
to  dilate  his  compofitions  as  his  fucccflbrs  have 
praclifed. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  were 
born  fome  men  of  fupcrior  talents,  fuch  as 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Giorgi- 
onc,  Titian,  Father  Bartholemy  of  faint  Mark, 
and  Raphael.  Leonard  found  much  fubtilty; 
Michael  Angelo  with  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient 
fragments,  and  with  the  Knowledge  of  anatomy 
enlarged  the  ftyle  of  defign,  with  the  forms,. 
Giorgione  of  Caftlefranco  enlarged  it  alfo  in  ge- 
neral, and  in  particular  gave  to  colouring  the 
greateft  vivacity,  which  his  predecefsors  had 
not  done.  Titian  with  a  more  fubtile  imitation  of 
nature,  found  perfection  in  the  tones  of  colour- 
ing. Father  Bartholemy,  making  drapery  his 
particular  ftudy,  found  the  mode  of  drefsing  well 
the  figures,  following  the  relief  of  the  naked  by 
means  of  clare  obfeure.  Raphael,  endowed  with 
a  more  natural,  and  determinate  talent  for  pain- 
ting,ftudied  his  predeceffors  and  contemporaries, 
and  appropriating  the  moft  excellent  of  all,  ac- 
cording to  the  conveniency  of  exprefsing  the 
truth  of  nature,  he  formed  a  ftyle  the  moll  per- 
fect and  univerfal  of  all  the  modern  painters  who 
have  been  before  or  after  him ;  and  if  he  were 
excellent  in  all  the  parts  of  the  art,  he  was  in- 
comparably more  fo  in  composition  and  inven- 
tion ;  and  I  believe  it  would  have  furprifed  the 
Grecians  themfelves  if  they  had  feen  the  great 
works  of  the  Vatican,  where  unite  abundance, 
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and  fo  much  perfection,  with  ftudy,  elegance, 
and  cafe. 

As  among  the  Grecians  painting  had  acquired 
the  higheft  perfection  by  means  of  Zeuxis,  and 
Parafius,  and  that  the  great  Apelles,  as  I  have 
faicl,  had  only  to  add  grace,  apparently,  alfo, 
among  the  moderns,  nothing  was  deficient  if! 
painting  after  Raphael,  except  thatGrace  which 
Anthony  Allegri  added,  who  accomplished  all 
that  which  the  ftyle  of  modern  painting  could 
defire ;  furprifing  the  underftanding  of  the  in* 
telligent,  and  the  fight  of  every  one. 

After  thefe  great  painters  there  was  an  inter- 
val,  until  theCaracci's  of  Bologna,  ftudying  the 
works  of  their  predeceflbrs,  and  principally  thole 
of  Correggio,  formed  a  new  School,  and  became 
the  firft,  and  moft  happy  among  the  Imitators- 
Hannibal  was  the  moil:  correct  imitator,  and  re- 
united the  ftyle  of  the  ancient  ftatues  with  the 
grandeur  of  Lewis,  but  he  difpifed  the  fubtilty 
of  the  art,  and  philofophical  reflexions.  From 
thefe  Caracci's,  was  formed  a  fchool  of  manv 
able  men,  and  all  followed  the  fame  track,  ex- 
cept Guido  Reni,  who  had  a  great  talent  and 
much  eafe, -and  introduced  in  painting  a  plea- 
fing  ftyle,  compofed  of  beauty,  grace,  richnefs 
and  eafe.  Guercino  of  Cento,  was  inventor  of 
another  particular  ftyle  of  clare  obfeure,  which 
was  .compofed  of  fpots,  contrapofition,  variety  5 
and  of  interruptions  of  all  the  clare  obfeure. 

After  thefe  great  men,  who  imitated  with 
much  eafe  the  appearance  of  the  perfection  of  the 
firft,  and  of  nature,  came  Peter  of  Cortonawho 
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found  yet  too  much  difficulty  to  accomodate 
himfelf  to  thefe  ftyles,  and  poflefsing  a  sjjnefft 
natural  talent,  he  applied  himfelf  principally  to 
the  part  of  competition,  and  to  that  which  is 
called  Taste.  Until  this  time,  all  compohtions 
had  had  a  kind  of  fymmetry,  or  be  it  difpo- 
fition,  regulated  according  as  the  equilibrium, 
and  invention  of  the  hiltory  required;  but 
Peter  of  Cortona  almolt  feparated  the  invention 
of  the  compoiition,  valuing  much  more  of  thofe 
parts  which  delight  the  light;  as  are  the  con- 
trapoiitions  and  contrafts  of  the  members  cf  the 
figures,  10  that  then  was  introduced  the  cuftom 
of  tilling  paintings  with  a  croud  of  figures,  well 
diftributcd,  without  thinking  whether  they  fuit- 
ed  the  hiftory  or  not;  which  is  diametrically 
oppofite  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  ufed  to  employ  few  figures,  in  order  that 
their  perfection  might  be  more  vifibie:  thofe  of 
the  fchool  of  Cortona,  to  the  contrary,  ufed 
many  figures  in  order  that  their  imperfections 
mould  not  be  fo  palpable.  Of  this  laft  fchool, 
there  are  very  many  of  the  fame  fentiments, 
which  have  changed  the  character  of  painting. 

A  little  after  came  Carlo  Maratti,  who,  afpi- 
ring  to  perfection,  fought  it  in  the  works  of 
other  painters  and  particularly  in  thofe  of  the 
Caracci's.  Although  he  applied  all  his  ftudy 
to  be  natural,  one  knows  by  himfelf  that  he 
was  in  the  preoccupation  of  not  following  his 
own  fimplicicy.  This  maxim  he  extended  to 
all  the  parts  of  the  art;  and,  with  that,  has 
given  to  his  fchooj,  (which  has  been  the  laft 
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at  Rome,)  a  certain  ftyle  of  nicety  and  affec- 
tation. 

France  alfo  has  had  fome  great  men,  particu- 
larly in  compofition,  in  which  Nicholas  Pousirv 
was,  after  Raphael,  him  who  molt  imitated  the 
ftyle  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Charles  le  Brun 
was  abundant:  different  other  Frenchmen  were 
men  of  merit;  and  whilft  their  fchool  did  not 
depart  from  the  Italian  maxims,  it  produced 
many  good  profeflbrs,  who  remained  lamous  in 
many  parts  of  the  art;  but  there  foon  appear- 
ed fomc,  who,  preferring  the  magnificent  works 
of  Rubens  which  were  exifting  at  Paris,  to  the 
perfect  works  of  Raphael,  imitated  in  part  the 
pleafing  objects  which  nature  offered  in  France, 
with  the  maxims  of  Rubens,  and  they  formed  a 
ftyle  which  pleafes  for  novelty  and  brilliancy, 
to  which  that  nation  is  inclined,  and  abandoned 
the  Italian  tafte,  forming  a  national  ftyle,  in 
which,  what  they  call  Esprit  makes  the  elien- 
tial  part.  From  that  time  they  no  longer  painted 
either  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Bar- 
barians as  Poufsin  had  done,  but  always  French- 
men;  and  thus  they  pretended  to  exprefs  by 
them  the  characters  of  any  other  nations. 

That  which  I  have  thought  of  the  other  fchools 
you  may  draw  from  the  delcription  which  I  iliali 
give  of  the  works  of  their  belt  artifts. 

Although  the  little  I  have  faid  will  not  be 
fuflficient  to  give  a  compleat  idea  of  the  art, 
yet  I  fear  that  to  you  it  will  appear  too  long 
for  the  fhort  defcription  which  I  ihall  give  of 
the  paintings  of  his  Majefty. 
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I  would  wiftithat  in  that  Royal  Palace  could  be 
found  the  account  of  all  the  other  valuable  pain- 
lings  which  are  in  the  other  Royal  feats,  and  that 
they  were  difpofed  in  a  gallery,  worthy  of  fo  great 
a  monarch,  to  be  able  well  or  ill  to  form  a  dif- 
courfe  that  from  the  molt  ancient  painters  which 
we  have  any  account  of,  one  might  guide  the 
underftanding  of  the  curious  even  to  the  laft 
who  have  merited  any  praife:  I  could  then 
make  comprehenfible  the  cflential  difference 
which  paffes  between  them,  and  I  could  give 
by  that  more  clearnefs  to  the  ideas;  but  the 
court  not  having  ever  thought  of  forming  a  fe- 
ries  of  painting,  I  Ihallfpeak  unconneftedlyof  the 
artihrs  of  different  times,  beginning  by  the  beft 
Spanifh  authors,  whofe  works  arc  placed  in  the 
principal  rooms  of  that  Royal  Palace. 
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DESCRIPTION 

OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  PAINTINGS 

O  F   T  H  E 

ROYAL  PALACE 

A  T 

MADRID. 

IN'  the  hall  where  the  King  drefles,  are  placed 
the  major  part  of  the  faid  paintings;  parti- 
cularly of  the  three  authors,  James  Velafquez, 
Ribera,  and  Morillo.  But  what  difference  be- 
tween them  !  what  knowledge  and  truth  of 
clare  obfeure  do  we  not  find  in  Vclafquez!  how 
Well  he  underftood  the  effect  which  the  air  has 
when  interpofed  between  the  obje6ts,  to  make 
appear  diftantf  the  one  from  the  other  !  and 
what  ftudy  for  any  profefibr  who  would  wim  to 
oonfider  the  paintings  of  that  author  exilting  in 
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the  faid  hall,(executed  at  three  different  times,) 
and  the  manner  which  fhowsthe  way  held  bv 
him  toarive  to  fuch excellence  in  the  imitation  of 
nature!  The  painting  of  the  Aguador  of  Seville, 
fhows,  how  much  painters  fubjected  themfelves 
in  the  beginning  to  natural  imitation,  by  finifhing 
all  the  parts,  and  giving  them  that  force  which 
appears  as  if  one  faw  the  model,  confidering 
the  effential  difference  which  there  is  between 
the  parts  illuminated,  and  ihade,  fo  that  that 
fame  imitation  of  the  natural  ftyle  made  them 
give  into  that  which  was  a  little  harm  and  dry. 

In  the  painting  of  the  falfe  Bacchus,  who 
crowns  fome  drunkards,  one  fees  a  ftyle  more 
open  and  free,  becaufe  it  imitates  truth,  not  as 
it  is,  but  as  it  appears.  Yet  one  obferves  a 
great  eafe  and  dexterity  in  the  forge  of  Vulcan, 
where  fome  of  the  fmiths  are  a  perfect  imitation 
of  nature.  But  where,  without  doubt,  he  gave 
a  juft  idea  of  the  fame  nature,  is,  in  the  painting 
of  the  Spinners,  which  is  in  his  highefi  ftyle,  and 
done  in  a  manner  which  appears  not  to  have  re- 
ceived any  part  from  execution,  but  only  from 
deiire ;  in  this  ftyle  it  is  a  fingular  work. 
Befides  thefe  paintings,  there  are  fome  portraits 
of  Velafquez  of  the  fame  ftyle,  which  were  the 
rnoft  beautiful  he  ever  did. 

Ribera  is  admirable  in  the  imitation  of  na- 
ture, in  the  clare  obfcure,  in  the  touch  of  the 
pencil,  and  in  fhewing  the  accidents  of  the  bo- 
dy, the  wrinkles,  the  hair  of  the  body,  &c.  His 
ftyle  is  always  powerful,  but  does  not  equal  Ve- 
lafquez in  the  knowledge  of  light  and  lhade, 
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being  deficient  in  the  gradations,  and  ambient 
air;  although  in  the  colouring  he  is  more  forci- 
ble and  brilliant,  as  the  paintings  of  the  Sopra- 
portes  plainly  Ihow. 

Of  Morilio,  there  are  paintings  in  that  cham- 
ber of  two  different  ltyles.  The  firft  are  the  In- 
carnation,and  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord,  which, 
efpecially  the  fecond,  are  painted  in  a  maiterly 
ftvle,  and  with  a  force  conformable  to  nature, 
although  they  were  done  before  he  acquired 
that  fweetnefs  which  charafterifes  his  fecond 
ftyle,  as  one  difcovers  in  other  paintings  of  that 
chamber,  and  namely  in  the  little  one  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  a  molt 
beautiful  half  figure  of  Saint  James,  placed  in 
a  contiguous  anti-chamber. 

In  the  converfation  room  of  the  King,  there 
is  an  excellent  work  of  Velafquez  which  repre- 
fentsthe  Infanta  Donna  Margarita  Maria  of  Au- 
firia,  when  the  aforefaid  Velafquez  drew  her, 
but  that  work  being  fo  famous  for  its  excellence, 
I  will  not  fay  more  than  that  it  can  convince 
that  the  effeft  occafioned  by  the  imitation  of  na- 
ture's that  which  ferves  to  content  every  clafs  of 
people,  above  all,  where  one  makes  not  the 
principal  account  of  beautv. 

For  the  prefent,  I  will  refrain  from  fpeaking 
of  the  many  excellent  paintings  of  Titian,  dif- 
perfed  through  every  part  of  the  palace,  to  fay 
lonething  of  the  fupcrb  portrait  of  Velafquez, 
in  which  he  reprefented  Philip IV.  on  horfebark, 
in  an  admirable  ftyle,  as  well  for  the  figure  of 
(he  King,  as  the  horfe,  and  the  field  itlelt',  is 
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touched*  witli  the  greateft  taftc,  hut  above  all 
is  lingular  the  eafy  and  determinate  ilylc  with 
which  the  head  of  tucking  is  painted,  and  which 
feems  to  brighten  the  fkin;  and  all,  even  to  the 
hair,  which  is  moft  beautiful,  is  executed  with 
the  greateft  legerity.  By  the  fide  of  that  paint- 
ing is  another  of  the  Count  Duke  of  Olivarcz 
fcarce  any  thing  inferior  to  that  of  the  King 
aforefaid. 

We  now  proceed  to  obferve  the  moft  beautiful 
painting  of  the  fame  author,  reprefenting  the 
Surrender  of  a  Fort,  which  painting  was  origi- 
nally placed  in  the  Retiro  of  the  chamber  of 
kingdoms,  and  is  now  in  the  chamber  where 
the  Prince  of  Afturias  dines.  This  paint- 
ing contains  all  the  perfection  of  which  the 
fubject  was  capable,  nor  is  there  a  thing,  except 
the  foear  and  the  lance,  which  is  not  exprefled 
with  the  greateft  majefty.  In  the  fame  cham- 
ber is  the  portrait  of  the  Infanta  Donna  Marga- 
rita Maria,  and  that  of  an  Infant  on  horfeback, 
both  executed  by  Velafquez  in  his  beft  ftyle, 
with  other  portraits  from  his  hand,  which  likewife 
Jiere  placed. 

In  the  drefsing  chamber  of  the  Prince,  are 

*  Touch  in  terms  of  painting,  signifies  the  managing  the  pencil 
and  colours.  Every  object  one  supposes  to  see  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, of  course  ought  to  lose  the  minutiae  which  one  sees  when 
near.  The  hair,  for  example,  one  cannot  see  or  represent  divided 
as  it  is,  and  for  that  reason  painters  represent  it  in  a  mass.  This 
mass  is  to  be  done  in  a  certain  manner  which  depends  upon  its 
style  and  election.  From  whence  we  say  that  a  painter  touches 
in  such,  or  such  a  style.  In  short  this  distinguishes  the  powerful 
soft,  easy,  delicate,  grand  jLouch,  Sec. 
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three  beautiful  paintings  of  Ribera,  one  of 
Saint  Jcrom,  and  a  fellow  of  Saint  Benedift, 
painted  in  his  molt  clear  ftyle,  in  which  one 
fees  the  moft  beautiful  touches  of  the  pencil, 
the  moft  exact  imitation  of  nature,  and  of  an 
exprefsion  not  general  in  the  face  of  Saint  Be- 
nedict. The  other,  reprefenting  the  Martyr- 
dom of  a  Saint,  is  alfo  excellent,  although  of  a 
jftvle  more  powerful. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  fpeak  of  all  the 
paintings  of  Rubins,  and  his  fchool,  which  are 
in  lb  great  a  number  in  that  palace.  One,  how- 
ever, is  remarkable,  which  reprefents  the  adora- 
tion of  Kings;  a  work  truly  of  the  lirlt  clafs 
among  thofe  of  that  author.  He  painted  it  in 
Flanders,  after  his  belt  ftyle,  and  when  he  came 
to  Spain,  he  added  more  canvafs,in  order  to  make 
the  painting  larger,  and  to  augment  the  figures, 
among  which  he  did  his  own  portrait.  This 
painting  has  all  the  beauty  bf  which  its  author 
was  capable  in  hiftorical  fubjeets,  and  the  defign 
has  fewer  retouches  than  the  others. 

Among  the  different  paintings  of  Vandyke, 
tli ere  is  one  very  beautiful,  which  reprefents 
Chrilt  in  the  Garden,  painted  with  great  talte, 
and  good  colouring,  as  far  as  the  fubjeft  permit- 
ted it  in  a  fcene  by  night.  The  portrait,  of  half 
figure,  of  the  Cardinal  Infant, is  likewife  excel- 
lent for  its  truth  and  colouring;  and  for  being  of 
a  touch  the  molt  eafy,  foft,  and  limpid. 

The  paintings  of  Lucas  Giordano  are  almofl 
inlinite,  and  one  might  fay  that  he  has 
merer  made  a  thing  ablolutely  bad,  becaufe  one 
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always  finds  in  his  works  a  certain  tafte,  but  after 
the  manner  of  an  embryo  of  the  excellent  things 
clone  by  celebrated  men  in  the  fchools  of  Italy, 
lie  never  arrived  to  perfection  in  any  thing;  from 
w  hence  it  arifes  that  his  ftyle  has  not  been  able 
to  fuffer  any  diminution  without  falling  into  the 
molt  ordinary  ftyle  of  painting;  it  was  formed 
in  that  degree  which  he  wilhed  to  follow.  The 
works  of  Lucas  Giordano,  are,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,of  two  kinds,  although  he  made  them  various 
by  imitating  one  and  another  particular  painter. 
Some  of  his  paintings  are  of  a  powerful  colour, 
imitating  fomething  Ribera,  of  whom  he  learnt 
the  profession  in  his  firlt  years,  but  his  more  ge- 
neral ftyle,  and  molt  natural  to  his  character, 
which  one  obfervesin  his  belt  works,  is  that  which 
lie  took  from  Peter  of  Cortona.  After  this  ftyle 
is  the  fuperb  work  in  frefco  of  the  Casone  del 
Ritiro,  and  many  other  paintings  in  the  pa- 
lace; but  in  other  works  which  he  did  at  Ma- 
drid, he  fell  off  fomethingfrom  that  ftyle,  by  mix- 
ing drefsed  figuresin  his  works,  after  the  manne. 
of  Paolo  Veronefe,  and,  painting  with  more  fee- 
ble tints,  and  much  clare  obfeure,  with  that  he 
formed  a  ftyle  more  heavy,  as  one  may  fee  infome 
Hiftories  of  Solomon,  which  are  in  that  Palace, 
done  after  he  painted  the  work  of  the  Efcurial. 

Among  other  paintings  of  the  fame  Palace, 
there  is  one  of  a  Madonna  of  half  figure,  with  the 
child  and  Saint  John,  which  to  fome  appears  or 
Raphael :  in  fact  the  child  isaimoft  all  taken  from 
that  author;  the  rleih  of  the  figures  is  rather  red ; 
the  field  and  the  country  incline  to  blue;  the  robe 
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of  the  madonna  is  of  a  carmine  colour,  rather 
clear,  and  the  mantle  is  of  a  dark  blue;  all  things 
characteriftic  of  Raphael  ;  and  by  that,  he,  who 
docs  not  know  the  effential  beauty  of  that  au- 
thor, may  be  deceived  by  the  imitation  of  Gior- 
dano. Other  paintings  of  his  in  the  fame  palace, 
imitate  the  Venetian  Ityle;  not  however  to  that 
perfection  which  fome  fuppofe. 

One  might  reckon  as  works  of  great  confide- 
ration  fome  paintings  of  Tintoretto,  of  the  Old 
Palma,  and  of  James  of  Ballano,  but  all,  in  my 
opinion,  are  eclipfed  by  that  of  Paolo  Veronefe, 
and  more  efpecially  by  fome  of  Titian  of  his 
belt  ftvle  ;  great  painters,  who  were  never  fur- 
paffed,  nor  even  equalled  by  any  in  the  know- 
ledge and  perfection  of  colouring.  There  is  fuch 
an  excellence  in  their  works  in  this  part  of 
painting,  that  in  no  manner  can  one  difcovcr 
their  artiiice  ;  the  whole  appearing  as  pure  and 
native  truth.  Titian  was  wonderfully  eafy  in 
the  touch  of  the  pencil,  nor  ever  negligent; 
even  his  touches  are  well  defigned.  The  effect 
and  the  force  of  the  clare  obfeure  in  his  paint- 
ings, does  not  coniift  on  the  obicurity  of  the 
ihade,  or  in  the  clearnefs  of  the  lights,  but  in  the 
difpofal  of  the  local  colours. 

All  the  aforefaid  qualities  one  may  fee  ex- 
ecuted in  the  molt  beautiful  Bacchanal,  whofe 
figures  are  a  third  part  of  the  fize  of  nature, 
lhi>  painting  is  at  prefent  preferved  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Princefs.  Each  part  in  particu- 
lar, and  the  whole  together,  arc  fo  beautiful, 
that  it  would  require  a  length  of  time  to  cle- 
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fcribc  them.  I  can  only  fay  that  I  never  pafs 
before  that  painting  without  remaining  af- 
tonifhed  with  admiration  at  that  flceping  female 
placed  in  the  firlt  ftagc,occafioningin  me  as  much 
novelty  as  if  I  had  never  feen  it  before.  The 
colouring  of  that  figure  is  the  molt*  clear  that 
Titian  ever  ufed  ;  the  degradation  of  the  tints  is 
fo  wonderful,  that  I  have  never  feen  a  thing  of 
the  kind  fo  beautiful  in  the  world  ;  nor  does  one 
diltinguifh  them  but  by  comparing  with  great 
attention  the  one  with  the  others,  each  fingly 
appears  as  living  flefh,  and  the  infinite  variety  of 
the  whole  is  fubjeel  to  the  idea  of  one  tone 
only.  In  each  of  the  figures,  the  local  tints  of 
the  flefh  is  varied  with  the  grcateft  propriety, 
and  even  the  drapery  is  beautiful  of  colours. 
Pafsing  to  the  accelibry  parts,  the  iky  with  clear 
clouds,  the  green  trees  of  various  fhades,  the 
fields  covered  with  herbs,  and  the  whole  toge- 
ther have  vivacity  without  ever  departing  from 
the  perfect  imitation  of  nature. 

The  painting,  almoft  of  the  fame  fize,  which 
reprefents  a  feaft  of  a  great  number  of  children 
at  play  with  fruits,  which  they  had  gathered  fro  pi 
the  trees,  is  alfo  of  the  grcateft  beauty,  of  a  very 
finifhed  ftyle,  and  appears  done  almoft  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  other.  It  is  wonderful  to  fee 
fo  much  diverfity  in  the  infants,  and  in  their  hair 
which  is  almoft  all  black  and  curled,  but  above 
all  is  the  great  arufice  of  the  degradation  of  the 
tints,  and  the  finifh  which  lofes  itfelf  by  little  and 
little  in  the  more  diftant  objefts. 

Thefe  two  paintipgs  were  in  Rome  in  the 
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houfe  of  Lodovifi,  and  were  made  a  prefent 
of  to  the  king  of  Spain.  The  fame  according 
to  Sandrart  ferved  as  a  ftudy  to  learn  how  to 
make  the  beautiful  children  of  Dominichino, 
Poufsin,  and  of  the  Fleming.  Albano  availed 
himfelf  of  it  in  his  painting  of  a  little  group  of 
thefe  children,  who  aredancing.  In  the  Palace 
are  two  copies  which  Rubens  did  of  that 
painting,  but  one  might  confider  them  as  a  book 
tranflated  into  the  Flemifh  language,  which  con- 
ferves  all  the  thoughts,  but  loies  all  the  grace 
of  the  original. 

There  are  many  other  paintings  of  the  fame 
Titian,  all  however  done  afterwards,  and  fome 
in  his  old  age,  when  from  decayed  fight  he 
neglected  the  clearnefs  of  his .  pencil,  yet 
always  preferving  the  excellence  of  the  tints. 
Notwithftanding,  it  has  caufed  much  injury 
to  painting  that  Titian  has  left  fo  many  works 
of  this  clafs  executed  with  negligence  ;  becaufe 
many  painters  have  imitated  that  mode  with- 
out recollecting  that  Titian  had  known  how  to 
paint  more  finifhed,  and  made  firft  a  great  ftudy 
in  all  the  beautiful  principles  and  fundaments 
of  the  art,  although  he  was  fuperiorin  colouring, 
in  which  he  furpaffed  every  one. 

There  are  but  few  paintings  which  we  can 
enumerate  of  Correggio,  but  every  thing  paint- 
ed by  that  great  man  has  all  the  enchantment 
of  the  art.  Although  there  are  t only  two  of 
them  there,  they  are  enough  to  give  a  fufii- 
eie.nt  idea  of  the  greatnei~<  of  that  artill.  The 
'Madonna  who  drcfles  the  Child,  with  Saint 
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Jofepli  at  a  diftancc,  appear  done  after  the  man- 
'  ner  of  a  iketeh,  by  the  many  ellential  variations 
which  one  difcovers  done  by  the  author  in  the 
poftures  of  the  Child  and  the  Madonna.  It 
is  lurprifing  that  a  minor  figure  of  two  palms 
ihould  have  fuch  effect  at  any  confiderable  dif- 
tancc, appearing  that  it  exceeds  its  meafure ;  this 
however  docs,  not  arife  fo  much  from  the  force 
of  the  clare  obfeure,  as  from  the  imperceptible 
half-tints,  which  pafs  from  the  light  to  the 
lhade  and  from  the  fyigular  artifice  of  treating 
one  with  the  other,  with  which  they  exprefs 
in  fuch  a  manner  the  relief  and  the  form  that 
it  gives  almofi  a  contradi6tion  to  its  being  a 
plain  furface. 

If  Titian  was  fmgular  in  the  tints  and  lo- 
cal colouring  of  any  thing  he  reprefented,  Cor- 
reggio,  although  lefs  perfect  in  that  part,  furpafT- 
ed  him  infinitely  in  particular  relief,  in  the  En- 
trate  and  Uscite  ot  each  body  and  of  it's  parts, 
as  alfo  in  the  artifice  of  asrial  perfpe£live  not 
only  regarding  the  objeits  diminifhed  by  clare 
or  obfeure  in  the  interpofed  diftance,  but  alfo 
by  certain  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  air, 
which  being  matter,  more  or  lefs  tranfparent,  is 
filled  with  light,  and  pafsing  through  the  bodies 
communicates  it  to  the  fame  in  thofe  parts  where 
the  rays  of  light  could  not  pafs  direct,  and  thus 
formed  that  ambiency  which  diftinguilhes  ob- 
jects even  in  the  fhade,  and  makes  one  compre- 
hend the  diftance  which  there  is  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  This  part  wras  perfectly  underftood 
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by  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  one  may  obferve  in  the 
paintings  of  Herculaneum,  even  in  the  mofl  or- 
dinary;  from  whence  cne  knows  it  to  have  Been 
at  that  time  a  precept  of  the  fchool.  Among 
the  moderns,  the  mofl  celebrated  in  that  point 
were  Correggio,  Velafqucz,  and  Rembrant. 

Returning  to  our  painting,  the  Child  is  a  moft 
perfect  thing,  not  only  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  clare  obfeure,  but  alfo  for  the  colouring, 
imparling,  defign,  and  the  higheft  grace.  Cor- 
reggio intended  to  produce  wonders  in  the  fore- 
jhortening,  and  to  make  it  that  thefe  contours 
ihould  arife  in  the  fame  form  of  the  body ;  a 
thing  extremely  difficult,  and  executed  only  in 
an  equal  degree  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael. 
The  Grecians  contidered  this  as  the  moft  difficult 
part  of  Painting,  as  Pliny  refers  in  Lib.  XXXV. 
Cap.  10.  fpcaking  of  Parrafius  in  thefe  terms; 
"  Becaufe  to  paint  bodies,  and  that  which  is 
"  within  them,  although  it  is  certainly  a  great 
"  thing,  yet  many  have  fucceeded  in  it;  but  to 
"  make  the  contours,  and  terminate  the  things 
"  which  they  comprehend,  i«  a  merit  which  few 
"  painters  have  had,  becaufe  the  laft  lines  ought 
"  to  be  made  in  a  manner  that  they  appear  toem- 
"  brace  and  enfold  things,  lhowing  the  ro- 
"  tundency  of  them,  and  that  they  extend  fur-. 
"  ther  than  the  eye  can  diltinguifh." 

The  other  painting,  which  represents  tlie 
Prayer  of  our  Lord  in  the  Garden,  is  alfo  fmalf, 
but  a  compleat  and  ftudied  work.  At  firft 
fight,  one  {Jiftinguifhes  only  Chrift  with  the  Angels, 
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by  the  air  of  their  bright  nefs,  all  the  retl  re- 
maining in  nocturnal  fhade;  then  confidcring 
it  well,  one  finds  divinely  exprefled  the  ambient, 
and  the  degradations  which  natural  objects  make 
when  feen by  little  light;  fo  that  we  know  the 
near  objects,  whilit  the  diitant  ones  are  not  dif- 
covcrable  to  our  fight.  One  Scarcely  diftin- 
guifhes  the  men  who  are  goingto  feize  our  Lord, 
nor  is  there  a  touch,  or  ienfible  ltroke  of  the 
pencil  in  the  trees,  until  where  the  apoftles  are ; 
but  according  as  one  advances  the  things  more 
to  the  light,  one  begins  to  diltinguiih  the  foli- 
age, herbs,  a  trunk  with  the  crown  of  thorns, 
and  the  crofs  on  the  ground. 

Thefplendor  of  the  face  of  Chrift,  illuminates 
all  the  painting  ;  but  the  fame  Saviour  receives 
the  light  from  above,  as  if  from  Heaven,  reflecting 
it  to  the  angels,  who  receive  it  from  him.  This 
idea,  which  is  very  natural  and  beautiful,  is  ex- 
ecuted with  that  perfection  of  which  its  author 
onlv  was  capable.  At  prefent  thefe  paintings 
are  in  the  fame  cabinet  of  the  Princefs,  where 
are  alfo  the  aforefaid  of  Titian.  Here  are  alio 
fome  things  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Of  his  belt 
ftyle  is  one  painting  which  represents  two  chil- 
dren playing  with  a  lamb,  not  very  well  execu- 
ted, and  another  which  carries  the  fole  head  of 
the  young  faint  John.  In  thefe  paintings,  one 
fees  the  great  ftudy  which  the  author  makes 
upon  light  and  ikade,  that  is,  upon  that  degrada- 
tion which  there  is  from  the  greatcft  light  to 
the  grcateft  obfeurity,  obferving  alfo  certain 
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graceful,  and  laughing  geftures,  which  appear  to 
have  opened  the  way  to  Correggio  to  arrive  to 
that  grace  which  one  fees  in  his  works.* 

One  finds  alfo  in  tins  cabinet  fome  paintings 
fuppofed  to  be  of  Raphael.  Of  his  invention 
there  is  a  Holy  family  with  figures  half  the  fize 
of  nature,  and  it  appears  done  from  his  de- 
iign  by  one  of  his  firft  .Difciples.  There  is  ano- 
ther little  painting  of  Madonna  of  half  figure, 
with  the  child,  . of  the  fan\e  competition  of  the 
famous  painting  at  Florence,  known  under  the? 
name  of  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  with  the 
difference  that  in  the  one  of  which  we  fpeak, 
does  not  appear  St.  John,  and  it  is  of  a  fquare 
form,  in  the  mean  time  the  other  is  rotund, 
with  figures  almoft  as  large  as  nature.  This  lit- 
tle painting  of  the  Palace  appears  to  have  been 
in  part  repainted  by  the  fame  Raphael,  but 
more  after  the  mode  of  a  fketch  than  a  finifhed 
work.  The  head  of  Madonna  in  particular,  is 
all  his,  and  is  full  of  life  and  exprelsion ;  it  is,  fi-' 
nallv,  equal  to  any  other  of  his  belt  works. 

Buthow  fhall  I  explain  myfelffufficiently  and 
in  a  manner  moll  worthy  of  the  beautiful  pain- 
ting known  by  the  name  of  the  Spasimo  di 
Sicilia?  you  know  that  Raphael  painted  it  at 
Rome  to  fend  it  to  Sicily,  to  be  placed  in  the 
Church  of  Madonna  dello  Spasimo.  This 
M'ork,  according  to  Yafari,  was  loft  in  the  fca, 
but  was  recovered  without  receiving  any  damage. 

*  Among  the  paintings  -which  passed  from  Modena  to  the  Gal- 
•      lery  of  Dresden,  there  is  one  of  Correggio,  which  represents  the 
AUdonm.  whose  head  is  very  similar  to  tho  style  of  Leonard. 
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In  all  ages  it  has  been  much  admired  by  truly 
intelligent  men:  Agoftino  of  Venice  engraved 
it,  however  without  giving  an  idea  of  its  beau- 
ty. The  Count  Malvaiia  fpeaks  of  it  in  difpraifc, 
but  his  fame  writings  Ihows  him  of  little  judg- 
ment in  the  excellence  of  paintings,  and  he 
confides  in  the  relation  of  fome  painters,  per- 
haps thofe,  who  by  their  great  inferiority  to  Ra- 
phael, could  not  difcern  the  merit  of  that  great 
man,  nor  the  true  reafons  for  which  they  ought 
to  value  the  wrorks  of  famous  artifts. 

It  appears  to  me  indubitable,  that  the  part 
moft  noble  in  painting  is  not  that  which  folely 
delights  the  fight,  and  renders  a  work  plcafing 
to  men  who  are  in  fact  ignorant  of  the  art,  but 
that  thofe  parts  are  the  moft  valuable  which 
fatisfy  the  underltanding,  and  content  thofe  who 
know  how  to  make  ufe  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  It  being  thus,  (of  which  I  am  perfuaded) 
Raphael  is  without  doubt  the  greateft  painter 
among  all  thofe  whofe  works  have  been  prefer- 
ved  to  our  time.  The  inventions  and  concep- 
tions of  his  paintings,  give  at  firft  fight  an  idea 
of  that  which  he  would  make  comprehenfible 
to  the  underltanding  of  thofe  who  view  him. 
By  that,  his  fubjeits  are  tranquil,  tumultuous,  fe- 
rocious, or  amiable,  cheerful  or  melancholy,  not 
containing  anything  contrary  to  that  idea,  and, 
give  the  perfect  iignification  of  the  fubjects;  by 
which  means  he  moves  our  intellects,  and 
acquire  above  all,  power,  and  authority,  like 
Poetry  and  Oratory. 

Befides  this,  in  each  of  his  figure?  on$  legs 
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expressly  that  which  he  did  before  that  aft,  and 
one  almoft  comprehends  that  which  he  precifely 
ought  to  do  after.  We  fee  none  of  the  actions 
entirely  compleat;on  the  contrary,  all  are  in  ac- 
tion, a  little  after  it  is  begun,  or  a  little  before 
it  is  finifhed ;  and  it  is  that  which  gives  them 
fuch  life,  that  to  look  at  them  attentively, 
they  appear  moving.  In  fa6t,  if  we  wilh  to  ex- 
amine the  prcfent  painting  in  all  the  aforefaid 
parts,  we  ihall  know,  that  if  Raphael  had  not 
been  always  fo  great  in  his  time,  one  might 
fay,  this  would  be  lingular  for  its  great  beauty. 

You  already  know  that  the  iubject  of  this 
painting  is  taken  from  Scripture,  when,  carrying 
Jefus  Chrift  the  Crofs  to  mount  Calva;  the 
women  in  feeing  it,  burftinto  tears,  and  he,  as 
a  Prophet,  tells  them  not  to  weep  for  him,  but 
for  their  children;  thusannouncing  thedeiiructi- 
on  of  Jerufalem.  Raphael,  to  make  more  com- 
prehenfible  this  painting,  fhews,  at  a  diltance, 
Mount  Calva,  which  one  afcends  by  a  winding 
path,  that  turns  to  the  right  hand  out  of  the 
door,  whence  it  is  fuppofed  our  Lord  fell  at  the 
iirft  turn  of  the  fame  road,  from  which  fide  he 
is  drawn  by  a  Ruffian  with  a  cord  with  which 
he  tied  him. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  this  painting  having  been 
done  for  the  Church  of  Madonna  del  Do- 
lore,  the  patrons  wiihed  that  the  painter  would 
introduce  Madonna  in  it;  although  it  is  alio 
pofsible  that  the  idea  w;\*  his  own:  However  it 
might  be,  Raphael  knew  on  all  occasions  how 
to  find  a  mode  the  molt  noble,  decorous,  and 
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exprefsive,  to  reprefent  whatever  may  be  the 
fubject. 

Wifhingto  ligurcin  that  paintingthe  mother  of 
aperibn  who  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  treated  without  compafsion  by  the  mi- 
nifters,  hechofe  the  moll  unhappy  (late  of  a  mo- 
ther, who,  to  afsilt  her  fon,is  necefsitated  to  fup- 
plicate  the  infamous  crowd  to  have  pity  upon  hi mj 
In  that  Hate  Raphael  painted  the  Madonna,  who 
being  on  her  knees,  does  not  fee  her  fon,  and 
who  of  herfelf  could  give  him  no  fuccour,  but 
in  the  act  of  the  moll  efficatious  fupplication 
manifefts,  that  having  fallen  to  the  ground  he 
has  occafion  of  the  commiferation  of  fome  one 
to  raife  him  up.  To  this  exprefsion  of  humility 
in  the  Virgin,  the  painter  gave  noblenefs,  by 
painting  at  her  fide  the  Magdalen,  faint  John, 
and  the  other  Marias,  who  accompany  her  and 
fuccour  her,  fupporting  her  under  the  arm. 

Thefe  perfonsarereprefented  full  of  grief  for  the 
fufferings  of  our  Lord;  particularly  the  Magda- 
len, who  appears  almoll  as  if  fhe  were  fpeaking 
to  Jefus.  Saint  John  is  fuccouring  the  Virgin 
Mary.  One  fees  Jefus  Chrift  fallen ;  not  weak 
however  or  worn  down;'but  in  the  act  of  mena- 
cing with  his  words,  as  the  Evangelift  relates; 
and  his  afpecl  befides  being  in  that  painting  of 
a  beauty  and  excellence  almoft  incomprehen* 
fible,  manifefts  itfelf  as  inflamed  with  a  prophe- 
tic fpirit,  which  correfponds  exactly  with  the 
divine  perfon  it  reprefents,  who  is  always 
divine  although  in  fufferings:  It  is  admirable 
alfo  for  the  propriety  of  Raphael,  who  never 
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meanly  exprefied  any  thing,  when  its  character 
could,  or  mould  be  reprefented  with  nobility. 
The  action  of  all  the  figure  is  animated  and  no- 
ble: The  left  arm,  which  with  his  beautiful  hand 
refts  upon  a  ftone,  is  all  fpread ;  but  in  the  folds 
of  the  large  fleeve  he  manifefted  a  momenta- 
neous  act,  appearing  as  if  they  were  yet  in  air, 
and  had  not  finifhed  their  fall  according  to  the 
inclination  of  their  weight.  With  the  right  hand, 
our  Saviour  embraces  the  crofs  which  isfallen  up  • 
on  him,  nor  does  he  wifhit  mould  be  taken  away  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  appears  in  the  a6t  of  em- 
bracing it:  a  thought  molt  worthy  .of  the  ima- 
gination of  Raphael,  who  even  in  an  a6tion, 
which  to  many  would  appear  indifferent,  re- 
members that  Jefus  fuffered  becaufe  it  was  his 
will. 

He  is  not  lefs  admirable  in  the  variety  of  the 
characters,  which  he  knew  how  to  exprefs  in  the 
executioners;  mowing  that  among  the  bad  one 
meets  with  worfe.    This  figure,  with  his  back 
turned,  draws  Jefus  Chrift  with  a  cord,  and 
appears  not  to  have  had  any  other  object:  but 
the  brutal  defire  of  arriving  with  the  fufferer  to 
the  place  of  execution.'  The  other,  who  fuftains 
in  fome  manner  the  crofs,  appears  as  if  moved 
by  a  certain  compafsion,  and  that  he  would 
wifh  to  raife  up  Jefus  Chrift.  At  the  fide,  is  a  Sol- 
dier who  throws  the  crofs  upon  the  Ihoulders  of 
Chrift, and  raifing  the  lance  in  the  a6t  of  threat- 
ening him,  exprelfes  the  greateft  iniquity  in  whh- 
ing  even  more  to  opprefs  our  Lord  already  fallen. 

All  thefe  reflections  only  tend  properly  to 
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invention,  which  in  truth  is  that  which 
makes  noble  the  art  of  painting,  and  difcovers 
the  force  of  the  understanding  of  the  artist,  who, 
when  he  arrives  to  that  part  of  the  excellence 
which  Raphael  obtained,  merits  the  title  of  a  great 
man,  like  great  Poets  and  great  Orators,  It  is 
neceftary  however  to  remark,  that  perfect  inven- 
tion does  not  confift  only  in  a  beautiful  concep- 
tion, or  in  a  charming  thought,  but  in  that 
unity  of  progrefsive  ideas  which  firft  fills  and 
occupies  the  intellect  of  the  profefsor,  and  then 
that  of  the  fpectators;  and  he  ought  to  maintain 
the  fame  ideas  from  the  firft  difpofition  of  the 
whole,  even  to  the  laft  ftroke  of  the  pencil, 
forming  one  only  thing  in  the  end  of  the  work. 

Many  other  artifts,  who,  to  common  ama- 
teurs and  vulgar  painters  appear  inventors,  have 
at  leaft  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  aforefaid 
parts  pofTelfed  by  the  great  Raphael,  confound- 
ing, at  every  inftant,  invention  with  compofi- 
tion.  Invention  is  the  true  poetry  of  painting, 
already  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  painter,  who 
then  reprefents  it  as  if  he  had  feen  it,  or  that 
,the  action  he  reprefents  had  happened  before 
his  eyes. 

Composition,  to  the  contrary,  confifts  in  the 
co-ordination  of  all  the  objects  which  enter  in 
the  aforefaid  invention.  By  the  equivocation 
introduced  into  the  fchools  of  painters,  and 
the  heads  of  amateurs,  arifes  the  belief  that 
paintings  are  invented  and  compofed  only  to 
pleafe  the  fight  by  a  diverfity  of  objects,  with 
various  directions  and  contrapofitions,  forgetting 
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the  part  moft  noble,  which  is  the  fignification 
appertaining  to  invention. 

Some  ignorant  people  have  dared  to  fay  that 
Raphael  was  not  a  compofer,  becaufe  they  met 
but  with  the  tew  images  of  the  Madonna,  and 
had  never  feen  the  magnificent  works  of  the 
Vatican,  nor  thofe  of  the  acts  of  the  Apoftles, 
invented    by  him  for   a  work   of  tapeftry, 
which  even  in  Madrid  one  can  fee  and  con- 
template in  the  complete  collection  of  the 
Duke   of  Alba.    When,  however,  one  could 
not  obferve  thefe,  nor  the  prints  of  Raphael, 
the  fole  painting  of  which  we  fpeak  could 
convince  any  one  of  his  eminent  quality  in  this 
part.    In  fact,  who  knew  better  than  him  how 
to  equilibrate  *  the  compofitions,  to  piramid  -f 
the  groups,  and  to  give  the  contrail:  of  an  alter- 
native motion  to  the  members  of  the  figures, 
.  with  infinite  variety  of  directions,  fo  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  divine  work  appear  to  be  living? 
And  who  underftoocl  better  the  juft  quality  of 
the  figures  which  are  fuitable  to  a  hiltory,  and 
to  dilpofe  of  them  in  a  manner  that  none  reft 
idle  or  ufelefs?  If  he  ufed  only  moderation,  and 
rarely  certain  violent  motions,  it  was  to  fubject 
every  thing  to  expression,  and  to  paint  the  Itate 

*  To  Equilibrate  a  composition  means,that  the  objects  ought 
to  be  distributed  in  a  manner  that  they  do  not  leave  one  part  of 
the  painting  void,  and  the  other  full,  and  that  this  distribution 
appears  natural,  and  never  affected. 

f  To  Piramid  the  groups,  is  to  make  the  objects  together 
form  a  piramid,  that  is,  that  it  has  a  greater  base  than  point. 
And  that  in  any  other  form  but  that  in  which  they  are  disposed, 
be  it  straight  or  circular,  they  will  have  a  frightful  eftVr 
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of  mind  of  the  pcrfon  he  reprcfentcd,  it  being 
very  inconfiftent  that  a  thoughtful  man  ihould 
have  the  fame  action  of  one  who  is  fighting-, 
running,  or  walking.  So  that  the  noble  and  the 
plcbian,  age  and  youth,  and  every  diverfity  of 
Hate,  natural  and  accidental,  ought  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  a  good  compoiition  as  Raphael 
has  done;  that  being  a  part  of  invention. 

Defign  is  the  moft  efficacious  inilrument 
which  the  painter  has  to  explain  the  concep- 
tions of  his  mind,  and  is  alio  moft  beautiful  in 
this  painting*  as  in  all  the  other  works  of  Ra- 
phael; and  if  he  in  that  did  not  arrive  to  the 
whole  beauty  of  the  Grecian  iiatues,  it  was  by 
reafon  of  the  cuftoms  of  his  time  being  fo  differ- 
ent  from  that  of  the  Grecians,  as  alfo  the  occa- 
fions,  and  objects  fo  different  in  which  he  cxer- 
cifed  his  talent. 

If,  however,  the  ancients  had  been  under  the 
necefsity  of  defigning  an  Executioner  by  the  fide 
of  a  Chrift,  certainly  they  would  not  have  done 
it  better,  nor  in  any  other  mode  than  that  which 
one  fees  him  with  his  back  turned,  in  this  paint- 
ing. If  the  proportion  of  his  ftature  required 
a  man  rough,  and  brutal,  it  would  have  been 
very  improper  to  fubftitute  in  his  place  an  ele- 
gant figure,  like  the  Gladiator  of  Borghefe,  which 
claims  to  itfelf  the  attention  more  of  Chrift 
himfelf,  as  happens  in  the  famous  work  of  Do- 
menechino  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Gregory,  at  Rome,  where  all  ad- 
mire more  the  executioner  who  flogs  the  faint, 
than  tlhe  figure  of  the  faint  himfelf,  who  ought 
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to  have  been  the  principal,  and  the  hero  of  the 
hiftory.  The  fame  defect  has  reigned,  and  (till 
reigns  in  almoft  all  the  paintings  of  the  famous 
painters  who  flouriihed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  part  age.  Notwith  (landing,  whoever  would 
wifhto  fee  in  the  Ancients  an  example  of  charac- 
ter not  always  beautiful,  mould  obferve  the 
Grinder  of  Florence,  and  he  certainly  will  not 
fee  in  that  figure  the  character  of  the  Wreftlers, 
the  Silenus,  and  of  the  excellent  Gladiator. 

He  who  knows  how  to  confider  the  ltyle  of  defign 
of  Raphael  in  that  as  well  as  in  his  other  works, 
will  find  the  fame  fpirit  of  the  ancients;  that  is, 
in  having  known  how  to  comprehend  and  mark 
with  precifion  and  clearnefs,  all  the  molt  efTen- 
tial  partsof  the  conduction  of  the  human  body, 
leaving  almoft  invilible  the  things  fuperfluous 
and  inlignificant.  But  that  which  above  all  oc- 
cafions  aftonifhment  in  the  defign  of  Raphael 
is,  that  the  character,  of  the  perfon  painted, 
correfponds  fo  with  the  actions  he  reprefents, 
that  effectively  it  appears  as  if  one  faw  a 
man,  who,  not  by  chance,  but  by  natural  in- 
clination did  that  in  which  Raphael  reprcfent- 
ed  him,  and  this  one  .does  not  only  obferve  in 
the  countenance,  from  which  one  is  ufed  to 
know  the  mind  of  man,  but  alio  in  the  form  of 
all  the  body,  and  its  parts. 

In  a  figure,  whofe  back  one  fees,  lie  repre- 
fented  a  man  robuft  and  rough,  as  are  often 
idiots,  and  he  gave  him  a  proportionable 
action  without  exprefsing  the  particular  inten- 
tion.   To  the  contrary,  in   the    two  afore- 
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fakl,  he  exprefied  the  mind  in  the  faces,  as 
a  proportion  more  elegant  than  in  the  bodies. 
One  obferves,  especially  in  the  Chrift,  the  molt 
beautiful  countenance,  with  exprefsion  the  molt 
lively,  without  altering  in  the  lcaft  part  the  re- 
gularity or  noblenefs  of  its  phyiiognomy.  Al- 
io all  the  principal  parts  of  the  bones  and  muf- 
cles  are  marked  there?,  but  do  not  injure  the 
greatnefs  of  the  principal  forms.  This  charac- 
ter one  obferves  alfo  in  the  neck,  and  hand 
on  which  he  leans;  and  though  this  action  of 
Jeaning  prefles  the  flelh  in  a  manner  which  al- 
molt  hides  the  bones,  and  the  joints,  that,  nc- 
verthelefs,  gives  fuch  contour  to  the  thumb, 
and  to  the  other  fingers,  and  fo  correfponds  to 
the  character  of  the  head,  as  if  it  were  execu- 
ted by  the  mod  able  Grecian  artifts,  who  had 
wiflied  to  make  a  figure  of  a  character  between 
that  of  Jove  and  Apollo;  which  effectively 
ought  to  be  that  which  correfponds  with  Chrift, 
adding  only  the  accidental  exprefsion  of  the 
pafsions  in  which  he  is  reprefented. 

I  will  not  be  diffufc  in  faying,  how  excellent 
is  every  little  ftroke  of  the  pencil  in  the  know- 
ledge of  forefhortening,  and  the  outlines,  which 
are  hid  one  within  the  other,  according  to  the 
point  of  view,  fo  that  it  appears  to  him  who 
confiders  well  that  work,  that  in  many  places 
the  fight  can  penetrate  within  the  furface.  The 
turns  of  all  the  parts  of  the  head  according  to 
the  action  and  point  of  view,  is  executed  as 
Raphael  was  accuftomcd.  But  it  would  be  too 
long  to  fpeak  of  every  little  obfervation,  and 
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every  merit  that  one  meets  with  in  that  excellent 
man;  and  in  general  one  ought  to  be  perfuad- 
ed,  that  whenever  in  his  works  one  finds  any 
part  executed  with  lefs  excellence,  one  fhould 
attribute  it  to  fome  of  his  difciples,  and  that 
lie  could  not  do  more  than  retouch  them  on 
account  of  the  many  comniifsions  which  he 
had  in  his  belt  time,  and  in  confequence,  one 
ought  not  to  conlider  thefe  parts  as  his. 

After  having  feen  and  examined  the  molt 
precious  painting  (for  what  regards  the  molt  no- 
ble part  of  the  art)  that  is  preferved  in  the 
Royal  Palace,  and  which  contains  in  a  moft 
fublime  degree,'  the  lirit  coniiderations  of  paint- 
ing, we  iliall  proceed  to  fee  paintings  in  a  ftyle 
more  eafy,  in  which  is  abreviated  all  difficul- 
ty. I  lhall  fpeak  of  them,  however,  only  in 
general. 

The  firft  works  which  offer  are  of*Lanfranco, 
among  which  the  funeral  of  an  Emperor,  with 
a  combat  of  Gladiators  is  excellent.  That 
work  contain^  in  itfclf  only  one  appearance 
of  things  moft  excellent  in  the  art.  In  the 
defjgn,  there  is  fomething  of  that  general  idea 
of  the  confiruction  of  the  human  body  in 
which  conlifts  the  beauty  of  the  ancients.  It 
has  part  of  the  exprefsion  of  Raphael,,  as  alfo  of 
the  mafs  and  cafy  clare  obfeure  of  Correggio: 
this  however  is  not  executed  entirely,  but  only 
indicated.  There  is  a  combat  of  boats,  a  iacri- 
iice,  and  other  paintings  of  that  author  which 
are  alfo  beautiful.  : 

There  are  here  .very  many  other  paintings, 
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of  various  fchools,but  do  not  arrive  to  that  excel- 
lence which  is  before  mentioned.  One  meets  with 
fome  of  Poirfsin,  and  among  thefe  a  Bachanal 
fufficiently  beautiful,  whofc  figures  are  a  little 
lefs  than  a  foot  in  height.  This  is  a  work  well 
lini flied,  of  very  good  defign  and  colouring, 
with  fome  very  graceful  women  and  children, 
who  are  dancing.  The  country  which  forms 
the  field  of  the  painting  is  as  beautiful  as  one 
could  wifh.  This  painting,  deftinedfor  the  co- 
ver of  a  harpfichord,  was  afterwards  enlarged, 
by  the  fame  Poufsin,  or  by  Gafpar  his  brother- 
in-law. 

It  would  be  a  defirable  thing  that  many 
young  painters  would,  ftudy  writh  application 
thefe  beautiful  examples  of  the  arts  which  I 
have  heretofore  defcribed,  not  only  in  copying 
them,  but  in  imitating  them ;  two  things  very 
different,  becaufe  all  thofe  who  copy  a  work  of 
painting,  are  not  by  that  made  able  to  produce 
fimilar  things,  if  they  do  not  apply  themfelves, 
and  purpofe  to  follow  the  reafons  of  the  author 
of  the  original.  This  is  the  only  means  of 
drawing  profit  from  the  ftudy  of  the  things  of 
others.  Therefore,  in  all  paintings,  one  finds 
two  etfential  parts:  one  comprehends  the  rea- 
fons of  things,  which  we  may  call  the  traces 
left  by  the  understanding  of  the  artift;  the 
other  is  the  fly  le  of  the  work;  that  is,  the  ha- 
bit of  the  execution  of  the  author.  Generally, 
thofe  who  copy  and  pretend  to  lludy  the  works 
of  great  men,  apply  the  principal  care  to  imi- 
tate that  appearance  which  I  have  called  mode  ; 
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and  from  whence  it  arifes,  that  the  original  be- 
ing taken  away,  and  fee  themfelves  in  anecefsity 
to  compofc  a  work  in  which  occur  other  things 
and  circumftances  different  from  that  which 
they  have  copied,  they  find  themfelves  without 
a  guide.  But  he  who  effectively  ftudys  and  ob- 
ferves  the  productions  of  great  men  with  the 
true  defire  of  imitating  them,  makes  himfelf 
capable  of  producing  works  which  refemble 
thcm,becaufehe  confiders the reafons with  which 
they  are  done;  and  in  that  manner,  comprehend-* 
ding  them,  can  adapt  them  to  all  things  where 
they  are  fuitable,  and  thus  it  makes  him  an 
imitator  without  being  a  plagiarift. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  I  conclude  that  the 
beginners  of  painting  ought  to  apply  themfelves 
to  ftudy  well  the  works  of  great  men,  not  how- 
ever only  to  imitate  them  blindly,  but  to  the 
end  of  finding  out  which  arc  the  partsof  nature, 
they  have  chofen  to  imitate,  perfuading  them- 
felves that  nothing  is  good  in  their  works  if  it  he  not 
conformable  to  nature.  After  having  acquired 
a  certain  practice  in  copying  the  faid  works,  they 
ought  to  ftudy  the  fame  in  nature,  and  to  ob- 
ferve  what  parts  moft  refemble  the  choice  of  the 
matters  whofe  works  the  ftudy  to  copy.  In 
that  manner  one  will  be  enabled  to  follow  whaf>- 
foever  natural  inclination  one  may  have,  and 
even  although  one  does  not  arrive  to  equal  the 
matters  one  propofes  to  imitate,  following  na- 
ture, one  ihall  not  fail  of  acquiring  fufficient 
merit  and  honor  in  the  art;  becaule  nature  is  fo 
u  b.uncUnt  and  various  in  her  productions  that  ihe 
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offers  to  all  talents  parts  proportioned  to  their  ca- 
pacity; and  it  is  fufficient  to  imitate  them  with 
the  reafons  I  have  endeavoured  toexplainas  well 
as  I  am  able,  and  as  my  little  practice  of  writing 
and  the  quality  of  this  little  work,  will  permitme, 
w  hich  finally  is  only  a  letter  written  with  good 
will,  and  with  little  lciiure  to  reduce  it  to  thebeft 
form,  which  unites  with  my  confined  abilities  to 
render  it  more  imperfect.  From  whence  I  intreat 
you  to  exculpate  me  with  the  public,  and  to  fup- 
ply  with  fome  explanations  the  obfeurity  of  my 
-mode  of  cxprefsing  myfelf ;  becaufe  to  give  grea- 
ter clcarnefs  to  my  ideas  I  fhould  have  occafion 
to  extend  them,  and  to  write  a  book  of  precepts;  a 
thing  which  on  no  account  I  would  dare  to  un- 
dertake. 

I  humbly  offer  you  this  little  which  my  oc- 
cupations have  permitted  me,  and  in  that  which 
would  be  more  ufeful  than  Words  and  writings, 
command  him  who  owes  vou  every*  efieem 
and  is.,  defirous  to  "ferve  vou. 


Arantuez.  4th  March  1116. 
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FROM 

ANTHO  NT, RAPHAEL  MENGS, 
TO  A  FRIEND. 

UPON  THS 

ISE,    PROGRESS,  AND  DECAY, 

OF  THE 

ART  OF  DESIGNING. 
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LETTER 


OF 


ANT  HO  XT  RAPHAEL  MENQS, 


Vl'CS  TfaE 


RISE,   PROGRESS,  AND  DECAY, 


OF  THK 

ART  OF  DESIGNING. 


THE  refult  of  our  convocations  r-efpefting 
the  art  of  defigning,  is  the  requeftthat  you 
make  me  of  writing  myopinion  upon  its  rife  pro- 
grefs,  and  decay.  Very  voluntarily  would  I  do 
it,  by  difcovering  to  you  all  that  which  by  long 
experience  and  reflection  I  have  learnt,  if  I  could 
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believe  it  of  any  utility  to  others;  but  I  am  re* 
itrained  by  two  obftacles;  the  firft  is  the  diffi- 
dence I  feel  in  finding  I  am  unable  to  explain 
myfelf  with  that 'propriety  neceflary;  the  other 
is  the  impofsibilxty  of  communicating  to  others 
a  clear  idea  of  thefe  things  without  beginning 
by  the  moft  trivial  precepts  and  elevating  one 
felf  gradually  to  the  moll  iublime ;  which  would 
employ  me  in  a  very  great  work,  fuperior  to  my 
phyfical  or  mental  powers.  Yet,  neverthelefs, 
the  will  I  have  to  oblige  you,  makes  me  fet  afide 
every  obftacle  in  order  to  write  fomething,  and 
lliow  you  my  ready  obedience.  I  pray  you 
however,  to  receive  this  letter  as  a  proof  of  our 
friend/hip,  and  not  as  a  treatife  worthy  to  be 
given  to  the  public. 

The  major  part  of  human  inventions  are  pro- 
duced from  necefsity,  except  however  what  we 
call  the  fine  arts,  which  are  derived  from  the 
inclination  a  man  has  for  imitation.  The  ma- 
terials which  are  employed  in  these,  c?dn:  in  na- 
ture itfelf ;  and  fince  fhe  contains  things  which 
infome  manner  refembleone  another,  I  believe 
that  fuch  refemblances  have  exited  in  men  the 
defire  of  fupplying  and  adding  the  parts  which 
are  deficient,  or  defective,  to  make  them  more 
alike;  and  by  thefe  means  of  companion,  they 
mult  have  known  how  to  find  many  thing?, 
which  then  they  executed  by  the  artifice  of 
imitation. 

To  comprehend  that  which  I  have  prefently 
to  fay,  it  is  ncceflary  that  I  fliould  explain  what 
I  mean  by  Idea.  By  idea  therefore  I  undcrftand 
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that  imprefbion  which  tilings  leave  in  our  brain, 
in  the  meantime  the  fame  imprefsion  can  re- 
turn to  the  memory  to  reprefent  the  fame  pre- 
ciiion.  Thefe  ideas  are  more  or  lefs  clear  and 
diftinct  according  to  the  greater  or  leller  inten- 
iity  with  Which  our  underltanding  receives  them, 
and  according  to  its  capacity  of  diltinguifliing 
and  determining  the  moft  effential  parts  of 
things.  Few  are  the  inventions  which  owe- 
not  their  beginning  to  chance ;  that  is,  to  that 
combination  which  we  give  this  name,  becaufe 
we  are  ignorant  of  its  caufe.  The  arts  of  de- 
figtt  have  apparently  their  origin,  as  I  have  faid, 
from  the  inclination  and  defire  of  imitating 
things;  from  whence  arofethe  Plastic  a  ;  it  being 
very  natural  that  men  firft  conceived  the 
idea  of  imitating  human  figures,  or  of  animals, 
"#/ith  earth  moulded  together  with  the  hands, 
and  that  then  by  chance,  or  by  reflection,  they 
baked  them  by  the  fire,  to  make  them  more 
hard  and  durable. * 

Hiftory  fhows  not,  with  precifion,  the  progref- 
fion  of  this  art;  but  it  is  very  natural  that  it  was 
thus,  becaufe  we  know  that  even  after  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  arts,  there  have  flill  been  people  who 
ufed  ftatues  of  baked  earth ;  and  being  befides 
of  the  molt  remote  antiquity  the  art  of  building 
with  bricks,  and  giving  them  a  certain  form,  and 
of  baking  them,  it  is  very  likely  that  in  the 
fwme  time  came  to  men  the  idea  of  forming  and 
baking  figures  of  the  fame  material.  Some  au- 
thors pretend  that  the Terafins  or  houfhold  Gods 
of  Laban,  ftolen  by  Racheles,  were  Images  of- 
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baked  earth :  but  I  do  not  wifh  to  amufe  my- 
felf  in  examining  thefe  facts  of  fo  great  antiqui- 
ty, in  the  knowledge  of  which,  writers  are  fo 
divided,  and  confufed;  and  this  muft  neceflarily 
have  happened  from  having  all  pretended  to  make 
the  hiftory  of  the  arts  exact,  with  the  preoccu- 
pation of  their  having  been  invented  in  one  only 
place,  and  by  one  only  nation ;  which  does  not 
appear  true,  becaufe  man  being  the  fame  in  all 
places,  and  having  the  fame  necefsities,  pafsions, 
and  caprices,  of  courfe  in  all  times  and  coun- 
tries he  had  thought,  and  ftill  thinks,  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  had  invented  the  fame 
things. 

Before  I  proceed  Ifhall  explain  the  word  Art. 
I  believe  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  manner  of 
producing  any  work  with  determinate  means, 
and  with  a  determinate  end.    The  end  of  the 
Fine  Arts  is  to  delight  by  way  of  imitation,  and 
the  means  are  to  order  the  imitative  things  in  a 
manner  that  in  the  imitation  they  may  have  more 
order  and  clearnefs  than  the  things  thcmfelves; 
which  produces  beauty,  and  therefore  the  arts 
which  have  this  obje6t  are  called  the  Tike 
Arts.    Beauty  in  particular,  is  no  more  than 
a  ftyle  of  being  in  tilings,  which  by  molt  fim- 
ple  means  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  their  good 
and  eflential  qualities.    Many  are  of  an  opini* 
cn  that  among  the  fine  arts  fculpture  is  the 
moil  ancient,  becaufe  it  is  that  which  moll  lim- 
ply imitates  the  figure  of  things.    It  was  inven- 
ted at  different  times  and  places,  but  it  appears 
they  began  to  introduce  it  by  way  of  worfhip, 
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which  is  called  Idolatry.  It  might  be  alio  that 
it  had  abeginning  Hill  more  innocent,fuch  as  feek- 
ing  by  means  of  images  to  conferve  the  memo- 
ry of  perfons  beloved,  or  of  talents,  or  merit 
fuperior  to  others,  or  perhaps  to  fignify  fome 
quality  of  nature,  by  means  of  figures,  in  order 
to  inltrurt  the  ignorant,  as  we  know  they 
pra6tifed  in  Egypt.  That  nation  could  not  per- 
fect thefe  arts,  although  they  pra6tifed  them  there 
for  many  ages,  becaufe  their  religious  worfhip 
oppofed  it,  as  it  did  not  permit  the  artifts  to 
depart  from  the  eftablimed  form  of  their  Idols, 
and  becaufe  the  clafs  of  Citizens  who  em- 
ployed them  were  yet  held  as  vulgar.  To  thefe 
reafons  they  united  others  to  impede  the  progrefs 
of  the  arts,  and  the  principal  one  was,  that  the 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Caldeians,  Arabs,  and 
others  who  executed  fome  figures,  were  too 
ignorant  and  unpoliihed  to  be  able  to  produce 
things  which  wrere  not  very  vulgar.  It  is  natu- 
tal  to  man  to  have  a  propenfity  and  attachment 
for  material  things  which  fall  under  the  fenfes ; 
and  for  that  reafon  other  nations  who  came  af- 
terwards, although  they  were  in  times  more 
enlightened,  followed  the  firft  inventors,  nor  did 
they  ever  entirely  depart  from  their  low  ftyle. 
The  fame  has  happened  at  the  revival  of  the 
arts  in  Europe,  as  I  mall  fay  in  its  place. 

When  the  arts  of  Defign  were  introduced  in- 
to fome  parts  of  Greece,  and  in  others  were  in- 
vented, they  prefently  took  the  'beft  form,  as 
well  becaufe  thefe  people  had  the  beft  inftruc«r 
tion,  as  becaufe  they  were  of  the  greateft 
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beauty.  The  firft  is  proved  by  not  having 
been  before  Homer  flouriflied  in  Greece,  any 
fculptor  or  painter  of  reputation;  and  the  fecond 
is  attefted  by  all  Hiftorians,  andprovedby  experi- 
ence. The  works  of  that  divine  Poet  lhow  that 
in  his  time  the  arts,  were  not  much  advanced, 
becaufe  the  idea  which  he  gives  of  them  is  very 
poor,  and  he  fays  nothing  that  can  be  compa- 
rable to  the  pofterior  works  of  the  Greeks.  He 
never  mentions  any  ftatue  of  marble;  and  when 
he  fpeaks  of  any  productions  of  the  arts,  he  adds 
always  the  richnefs  and  the  ornaments;  from 
whence  I  infer,  that  the  idea  which  he  had  of 
their  works,  was  that  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  Phenicians,  who,  by  means  of  Commerce, 
diffeminated  them  through  the  maritime  coun- 
tries. 

When  finally  the  Grecians  began  to  cultivate 
defign,they  were  already,  in  fome  Degree,  a  po- 
lite nation;  for  that  reafonthey  did  not  practice, 
like  the  Grecians  and  the.  other  people  a  fore- 
said, vulgarly  following  one  an  other,  the  Dc- 
fciple  copying  the  matter;  but  with  philofo- 
phical  reafons,  they  fought  the  parts  molt  noble, 
and  the  things  moft  worthy  to  be  imitated, 
and  always  adding  one  idea  to  another,  they 
arrived  to  the  highefl  degree  of  perfection, 

One  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  Grecians 
omitted  the  minutioe  of  the  art  on  account  of 
being  ignorant  of  it;  becaufe  we  know  that 
Dcdalus,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  fculptors  in 
wood,  was  held  as  lingular  in  the  cxprefsion  of 
the  veins  of  the  body,  and  in  the  iincncfs  of 
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the  work;  but  this  method,  originating  from 
the  mere  imitation  of  nature,  was  foon  abandon- 
ed by  the  Grecians,  who  confidered  that  that 
which  was  of  importance  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  human  figure  was  the  conftruclion  and 
form  of  the  body,  by  the  greatelt  and  mod  ef- 
fential  parts.    They  faw  that  in  compofing  a 
man  entire,  or  a  buft,  or  parts  which  have  ar- 
ticulation, their  actions,  and  movements  depend 
on  diftending  the  members    from  the  body, 
or  in  contracting  them;  from  whence  they  in- 
ferred, that  the  agility  and  eafe  of  the  mo- 
tions, depend  principally  that  the  members  be 
not  heavy,  but  of  fuch  a  proportion  as  to  be  able 
to  be  moved  by  the  mufcles  molt  near.  The  fight 
of,  and  the  experience  which  they  acquired 
by  Gymnasticks,  made  them  difcover  that 
perfons  of  a  fpacious  thorax  were  m oft  proper 
for  exercife  and  fatigue ;  and  according  to  thefe 
reflections  they  formed  their  figures  with  the 
ynoii  fimple  contours,  giving  only  the  clear 
and  nccefiary  idea  of  each  member  and  part  of 
the  body,  without  letting  the  minutice  appear, 
marking,  however,  with  clearnefs,  anddetermi- 
nately  all  the  effcntial  parts,  and  alfo  with  the 
mod  diitinclion  thofe  which  were  real;  but 
without  exceeding  the  limits  of  pofsibility. 

In  this  mode  they  invented  and  cftablifhed 
the  way  to  a  beautiful  ltyle,  comprehending  iu 
their  works  the  ftructure  of  man,  and  his  me- 
chanism, better  than  that  which  is  in  nature 
itfelf.  Proceeding  thus,  they  added  always  the 
greateft  energy  in  their  works,  and  dividing 
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always  more  the  general  parts,  they  found  the 
grace  and  fweetnefs  of  the  art. 

Perfection  of  beauty  aroie  to  the  higheft  point 
by  the  hand  of  Phidia,  in  the  time  of  Perecles, 
and  the  other  parts,  even  to  the  Grace  of  the 
Arts,  encreafed  even  to  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  in  which  Praxiteles,  and  Policle- 
tus,  elevated  fculpture  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
perfection.  But,  iince  all  human  thoughts  and 
actions  always  tend  to  progrefsion,  when  the 
artiits  who  fucceded  them  wiihed  to  join  any 
thing  to  the  perfection  of  their  matters,  they 
formed  no  other  expedient  except  adding  the 
fuperfluousto  theeifential;  but  the  human  under- 
standing being  limitted,  they  could  not  com- 
bine the  one  with  the  other,  and  as  much  as 
they  introduced  of  the  ufeful,  they  loit  in  the 
necelTary  parts  and  wanting  thus  the  molt  im- 
portant, the  Art  went  backward  in  its  perfection. 
Notwithftanding  this  natural  courfe  of  things, 
the  art  fultained  itfclffor  a  long  time  in  Greece, 
and  efpeciallyin  Athens,  becaule  philofophy,  fo 
natural  to  that  nation,  preferred  it  from  falling 
into  trifling  things,  by  leaving  the  greatcit  and 
important,  which  happened  to  thofe  people  who 
fnftcred  themfelves  to  be  deceived  and  led  away 
by  the  pure  delight  of  the  fight,  and  by  that 
capricioufnefs  which  we  call  Mode,  and  which 
has  generally  no  other  merit  than  that  of  not 
having  exilted  in  the  preceding  day. 

Tinallv,  it  caufed  great  peril  to  the  arts  when 
the  Romans  conquered  Greece,  but  by  good  for- 
tune, the  conquerors  were  not  fuch  barbarians 
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as  to  remain  infenfible  of  the  high  magnificence 
and  beauty  of  the  Grecian  works:  io  that,  if  by 
the  force  of  their  arms,  with  a  government  en- 
tirely military,  and  with  the  aultcrily  and  al- 
molt  fiercenefs  of  their  cuitoms  they  arrived  to 
iubjcdt  the  Grecians,  thefe,  to  the  contrary, 
with  the  amenity  of  their  genius,  with  the  foft- 
nefs  of  their  manners,  and  with  the  beauty  of 
their  works,  fubjedted,  as  one  may,  the  Ro- 
mans; who,  asfoon  as  they  knew  Greece,  con- 
felled  themfelves  barbarians,  and  conveyed  their 
arts  and  artilts  to  Italy,  and  employed  them- 
felves to  cultivate  the  inventions  of  their  cap- 
tives. 

We  will  now  confider  that  which  the  fame 
thing  produces  in  different  nations  according  to 
their  principles  and  cuftoms.  The  Romans, 
who  were  Soldiers  and  Orators,  but  not  Philo- 
fophers,  fcarce  began  to  abandon  their  rufticity 
and  harlh  manner  before  they  fell  into  t^he 
relaxation  of  excefsive  luxury,  and  cpnfufed 
the  idea  of  the  beautiful  with  that  of  the  rich,per- 
fuading  themfelves,  asalfo  now  many  actually  do, 
that  all  that  which  pleafes  is  beautiful;  and 
on  this  maxim  they  made  themfelves  arbiters 
of  judging  of  every  thing  without  fcience,  and 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  elience  of  things, 
The  Romans  had  few  artilts,  in  proportion  to 
the  Grecians,  and  generally  availed  of  thefe,  but 
they  did  great  injury  to  the  arts  by  employ- 
ing of  Haves,  and  by  the  ignorance  with  which 
they  judged  of  their  works.  Greece,  in  fpight 
of  its  abafement,  revived  to  a    fmall  atom 
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of  liberty  and  felicity;  and  when  finally  the  arts 
were  forced  to  yield  to  the  courfe  and  vicifsitu- 
des  of  human  thing?,  they  were  not  loft  or 
ruined  intircly,  until  the  invasion  and  oppref- 
Hon  of  that  barbarious  and  ferocious  nation 
which  even  now  domineer,  and  tyrannife  over 
them. 

The  translation  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  contributed  very  much  to  the  decay 
of  the  art?  in  Itaiv,  and  in  Greece;  the  {aft 
Eliding  itfelf  ltripped  of  its  belt  works,  and  of 
its  belt  Artisfts  and  defpoiled  of  its  belt  ornaments 
to  adoru  the  new  Rome;  and  in  Italy  becaufe 
they  were  left  expofed  to  the  invaiions  and  con- 
quells  of  Barbarians.  Alfo  concurred  much  to  the 
ruin  of  the  arts,  the  necelVity  in  which  were  found 
at  that  time  the  heads  of  Chriitianiim,  to  ex- 
tirpate Idolatrv,  and  to  deltroy  Idols,  in 
which  indiftinctly  were  comprehended  all  the 
hiolt  beautiful  frames,  condemning,  and  abo- 
lifhing  the  Idols  and  thole  who  rhade  them; 
and  that  with  fo  much  fury,  that  it  is  wonder- 
ful there  are  remaining  lb  many  beautiful  works 
of  venerable  antiquity. 

Then,  when  they  formed  anew  the  weftern 
Empire,  Idolatry  was  already  extirpated,  and 
Chriitianiim  eltablilhed  in  its  very  valt  provin- 
ces; from  whence  they  thought  of  the  arts,  but 
with  little  fuccefs,  becaufe  ignorance  had  oc- 
cupied all  the  world,  and  this  Empire  being 
among  nations  barbarous  and  ferocious,  feperated 
from  the  commerce  of  countries  ot  a  climate 
foil  and  benign,  and  of  cuitoms  mild,  where 
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in  other  times  the  arts  and  fciencesvvere  flourifh- 
ing,  they  did  nothing  excellent;  and  thefculptors, 
especially,  dedicated  themfelves  to  imitate  men 
in  thole  ridiculous  dreffes  which  hide,  but 
not  adorn  the  figures.  Such  are  all  the  monu- 
ments which  are  called  Gothic,  under  which 
name  are  to  be  underftood  all  the  German  and 
neighbouring  nations. 

In  this  unhappy  ftate  the  arts  remained  for 
many  ages  without  ever  improving,  until  they 
began  to  revive  in  Italy;  and  particularly  in  the 
Republic  of  Florence.  The  firft  ftep  was  to 
collect  medals  and  ftones  engraved  by  the. 
ancients,  and  with  that  imitation  they  began  to 
emerge  from  German  barbarity.  Ghiberto  was 
the  lirft  who  attempted  to  imitate  the  faid 
antiquity,  but  as  he  never  faw  the  grand  ftatues 
of  the  Ancients,  he  remained  famous  only  in  trifles. 
To  him  fucceeded  Donatello ;  and  foon  after  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Buonarroti  profiting  by  the  ftatues 
gathered  from  de  Medici,  opened  his  eyes,  and  he 
law  that  the  antiencs  had  poffeffed  a  certain  art 
in  the  imitation  of  truth,  with  which  they 
made  the  imitation  more  intelligible  and  beau- 
tiful than  the  original  itfelf.  That  great  ar- 
tilt  fought  the  origin  of  beauty,  and  believed 
to  have  found  it  by  means  of  Anatomy,  upon 
which  he  fixed  his  greateft  ftudy,  and  arrived 
to  fuch  excellence  that  he  immortalized  him- 
felf  by  that  new  track,  although  he  did  not 
find  in  it  that  which  he  fought,  namely, 
beauty,  becaufe  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  fole 
part,  but  in  the  whole,  and  in  the  union  of  ana- 
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tomy,  proportion,  and  other  circumftances  which 
compote  beautiful  things. 

The  other  Sculptors  of  the  Florentine  fchool 
imitated  Michael  Angelo  in  the  appearance  of 
the  anatomical  ftyle,  but  without  arriving  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  mailer  and ;  in  that  John. Bo- 
logna, Mont  Orfoli,  and  others  became  much  in*- 
ferior,  even  until  fculpture  decayed  with  the 
fate  of  the  Republic,  and  its  Government  pafsed 
to  reeftablifh  itfelf  in  Rome.  Here  Algardi  be- 
gan to  introduce  in  fculpture  the  ityle  which 
the  painters  of  his  time  already  followed ;  that 
is,  he  pretended  to  ufe  in  his  art  the  fame  imi  - 
tation  of  painting,  fearching  the  effects  of  clare 
obfcure  to  augment  certain  parts  by  the  fight: 
In  fhort,  he  exceeded  the  limit  of  the  end  of 
fculpture,  which  is,  to  imitate  the  form  of  truth, 
and  not  the  appearance,  which  is  the  office  of 
painting:  in  this  manner  he  introduced  an  af- 
fedted  ityle. 

To  Algardi  fucceeded  Lorenzo  Bernini,  who 
began  where  the  other  had  finifhed,  and  having 
dedicated  himfelf  entirely  to  puzzle  the  eye 
made  certain  ltatucs  and  groups  with  inventions 
the  moft  bold  and  fanciful,  and  in  a  certain  man- 
ner Pleasing,  as  we  fee  by  many  of  them 
at  Rome,  in  which  he  always  facrificed,  correct- 
nefs  to  brilliancy,  and  made  all  the  forms  al- 
tered. 

The  fculptors  who  have  come  after,  have 
fhewn  themfelves  undecided  in  the  imitation 
of  Algardi,  and  Bernini;  and  if  they  have  avail- 
ed of  truth,  it  has  been  to  iind  the  forms,  and 
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to  fubjecl:  them  to  the  manner  of  the  afore- 
faid  mailers.  The  Fleming,  who  did  children 
fo  charmingly,  attempted  to  imitate  antiquity 
in  the  figure  of  faint  Sufan,  and  fucceeded  in 
imitating  the  appearance,  but  not  the  eflfential 
maxims. 

Rusconi  has  been  the  laft  of  fculptors  worthy 
of  being  cited.  His  works  are  more  pleafing 
than  perfect,  becaufe  in  place  of  good  reafon- 
ing  of  the  art,  his  beauty  confifts  only  in  the 
obfervance  of  certain  practical  rules,  which,  in 
place  of  doing  honour  to  the  art,  debafe  it. 

By  what  I  have  until  now  explained  of  fculp- 
ture,  one  might  infer  that  it  was  exalted  by 
means  of  Philofophy,  and  that  neglecting  or  for- 
cing eilential  reafons,  it  fo  decayed  that  it 
has  no  appearance  of  imitation  of  the  works  of  the 
ancients;  and  laftly,  having  abandoned  its  phi- 
lofophical  fpirit,  (the  true  end  and  object:  of  the 
arts,)  it  precipitated  into  the  defpicable  ftate 
in  which  it  now  is.  Perhaps  fome  will  fay  that 
it  has  flourilhed  and  ftill  flourifties  in  France, 
but  you  my  dear  friend  have  feen  the  works  of 
thofe  profeilbrs,  and  have  eafily  difcovered  that 
it  is  not  fo.  The  fame  fpirit  which  reigns 
among  painters,  perfecuted  the  fculptors,  that  is, 
the  abufe  of  excellence  by  entering  too  much 
in  it. 

As  I  have  been  able  to  obferve  in  hiftories 
which  treat  of  the  arts  that  pai-nting  had  been 
invented  much  later  than  fculpture,  I  have  my 
doubts  if  the  nations  who  cultivated  fculpture 
before  the  Greeks  had  ever  known  painting.  It 
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is  not  mentioned  in  the  facred  writings,  or  in 
ancient  hiftory,  or  even  by  the  Egyptians,  from 
whence  I  conclude,  that  all  thofe  nations  were 
ignorant  of  it  before  it  was  learnt  by  the  Greeks; 
and  fince  the  origin  of  the  arts  conlifted  in  the 
imitation  of  true  things,  I  believe  that  for  a  long 
time  they  only  made  things  carved,  of  co- 
lours refembling  nature,  and  perhaps  that  idea 
came  from  the  colours  which  the  fame  ma- 
terials had,  and  particularly  baked  earth,  which 
refembles  the  colour  of  the  fkin.  Pliny  re- 
lates various  hiftories  of  the  invention  of  pain- 
ting, but  he  himielf  judges  thofe  hiftories  not  to 
be  very  exact.  He  fuppofes  it  neverthclefs  very 
ancient,  and  cites  fome  works  done  in  Italy  by 
the  Grecians,  which  in  his  time  were  itill  pre- 
ferved  frefh  in  Lanuvium,  although  they  were 
done  a  little  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  The 
time  in  which  that  author  fays  Bularco  flou- 
rifhed,  is  very  ancient,  and  he  fuppofes  before 
that  lived  thofe  who  did  the  Monocromati, 
that  is,  of  one  only  colour.  This  paiiageof  Pli- 
ny gives  occafion  to  make  fome  reflections,  by 
reafon  of  the  Monocromati  which  have  been 
found  in  Herculaneum,  and  are  in  the  collection 
of  Portici,  which,  with  a  mind  fo  great,  and  with 
fo  much  good  taftehis  Catholic  Majelty  began, 
and  if  he  had  contiuued  with  the  fame  ardour 
and  love  for  the  arts,  he  would  have  fatisfi- 
ed  the  expectations  of  all  nations,  and  all  wife 
people. 

Thcfe  paintings,  or  to  fay  better  defigns,  done 
of  only  one  colour,  a  dark  red,  upon  a  table 
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of  white  marble,  have  but  an  indifferent  degree 
of  excellence  in  refpect  to  the  profiles,  but  in 
all  the  reft  of  the  fiyle  they  appear  as  works 
done  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  as  well  in  the 
tafte  which  reigns  in  the  cloathed  parts,  as  in  the 
extremities  of  the  hands  and  feet.  This  opi- 
nion of  mine  upon  the  antiquity  of  thefe  pain- 
tings, has  not  been  approved  by  fome  learned  per- 
fons  who  have  written  in  the  Greek  language, 
faying  that  the  letters  in  which  the  names  of  the 
perfons  reprefented  are  written,  are  of  times  very 
pofterior.  To  thofe  one  might  reply,  that  the  au- 
thor being  an  Athenian,  that  nation  was  able  to 
furpafs  the  other  in  the  ftyle  of  writing.  But  be- 
fides  that  this  explanation  does  not  fatisfy  me,  I 
find  other  difficulties  in  the  colours  with  which 
the  faid  paintings  are  done,  being,  not  of  red  earth, 
but  of  cinnabar  which  the  ancients  called  Mini- 
um or  carmine,  and  we  are  certain  thatthis  colour 
was  not  known  until  even  after  Apelles.  In  fine 
if  thefe  paintings  are  not  an  imposition ;  that  is, 
that  alfo  in  that  time  they  wifhed  to  make 
them  pafs  more  ancient  than  what  they  really 
were,  it  wrould  be  neceffary  to  fay  that  painting 
flouriihedin  Athens  very  late,  or  that  the  ignorant 
were  not  afhamed  to  put  their  names  to  their 
works,  or  that  they  were  of  fome  rich  Amateur 
who  was  not  obliged  to  know  better;  or  finally, 
that  they  ferved  for  nothing  but  the  erudition 
of  the  hiftory  of  painting. 

Returning  to  our  reflections  I  fay,  that  not 
finding  any  thing  of  certainty  in  authors  near 
the  commencement  of  painting,  we  ought  to  be- 
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lieve  that  it  began  by  fimple  contours,  filling  the 
half  with  one  colour  only  which  molt  refembled 
the  object  they  wifhed  to  reprefent.  Some 
paintings  of  Herculaneum,  made  in  imitation  of 
Egyptian  things,  confirm  my  opinion.  I  do 
not  lay  that  thefe  are  of  that  time,  but  I  believe 
them  done  in  imitation  of  that  talte,  to  make 
them  pafs  for  things  truly  Egyptian.  In  the 
fame  manner,  or  with  little  difference,  has  mo- 
dern painting  begun,  as  I  mall  prefently  de- 
fcribe,  and  thus  the  Chinefe  began,  and  we  fee 
they  have  proceeded  but  little  further. 

It  is  likely  that  this  ftate  of  infancy  in  Gre- 
cian Painting  (if  ever  it  were  fo)  remained  but 
little  time.  Pliny,  who  compiled  all  the  au- 
thors who  wrote  before  him,  although  he  does 
not  treat  of  colours,  except  by  cafualty,  yet  he 
gives  an  idea  of  what  muft  have  been  the  colour- 
ing anterior  to  the  Monocromists  ;  and  fince 
he  fpoke,  as  I  fuppofe,  principally  of  Grecians, 
one  might  prudently  conjecture,  that  that  na- 
tion foon  abandoned  this  ftyle,  and  that  they  be- 
gan to  ufe  a  little  of  clare  oblcure  and  to  make 
M  o  n o  c  ro m  ati ,  and  by  little  and  little  proceeded 
to  join  the  variety  of  colours,  and  gradually,  with 
the  fame  philofophical  fpirit  which  diltinguilhed 
them  inSculpture,  they  conducted  painting  even 
to  the  highelt  degree  of  perfection. 

Polignotus,  who  flourilhed  towards  the  time  of 
Phidia,  was  the  firlt  who  perfectly  cxprciicd 
oultoms,andby  that  merited  fo  muchapplaufein 
this  florid  time  of  Greece.  Parrafius  was  of  a  very 
forfcitf  genius,  and  pollelied  all  the  parts  ofpain- 
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ting,  as  well  as  Zeuxisand  others  of  that  time.  Pro- 
togenes  was  even  more  able  and  finifhed  than 
them ;  and  then  came  Apelles,  who,  having  found 
the  way  open,  and  living  in  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  which  time  it  appeared  that  nature 
made  its  utmoft  effort  to  produce  and  excite  the 
greatelt  talents  in  order  to  fuftain  the  glory  and 
liberty  of  the  country,  added  to  the  art  of  pain- 
ting the  laft  perfection ;  that  is,  Grace,  which 
ariles  from  the  certainty  which  fcience  gives  pain- 
ters to  execute  and  produce  facility  in  the  lame 
operation;  and  in  thinking,  and  making  themfelve  s 
to  be  underitood.  Apelles  was  thus  fecure  of 
poflefsing  that  prerogative,  who  in  praifing  the 
qualities  of  other  painters,  faid  that  he  lurpafl- 
ed  them  .only  in  Grace;  and  Protogenes  retook 
it  becaufe  he  knew  not  how  to  detach  his  hands 
from  his  works.  'From  this  may  be  deduced 
that  the  art  then  arrived  to  its  higheft  degree ; 
butfince  the  fame  could  not  advance  further,  or 
maintain  itfelf  in  the  fame  ftate,  they  began  to 
augment  their  wrorks  in  quality  and  fize,  divi- 
ding them  in  various  claffes,  as  for  initance  in 
low  fubjefts,  or  buffooneries,  and  in  a  variety  of 
extravagant  things,  fuch  as  Caricatures,  and 
other  ridiculous  fpecies  which  painting  fuffered 
under  the  fame  misfortune  of  fculpture,  until 
Roman  luxury  degraded  it  of  that  nobility  with 
which  it  had  been  treated  in  Greece,  ^y  ha- 
ving all  their  Houfes  painted  by  miferable  Gre- 
cians, or  Haves,  incapable  of  thinking,  much 
more  of  imitating  the  works  of  the  happy  times 
of  Greece,  when  the  people  of  a  city,  or  of  a 
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province  entire  gave  the  reward  for  a  painting* 
To  the  contrary,  in  Rome,  every  opulent  citizen 
painted  only  the  moll:  defpicable  walls  of  his  edi- 
fice, and  thought  it  would  debafe  noble  habita- 
tions to  paint  them,  which  they  drelled  with 
n?arble  and  bronze,  where  the  expence  did  more 
honour  than  the  tafte.  In  the  city  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  Stabea,  and  Pompeia,  happily  difcover- 
ed  by  his  -Catholic  Majefty,  one  fees  the  molt 
wretched  houfes  painted,  and  even  the  Taverns 
and  Inns;  and  if  one  fees  fome  paintings  in  the 
Temples,  Theatres,  and  public  Edifices,  yet 
the  poverty  of  the  country  is  known  by  the 
few  marbles  found  there,  in  the  mean  time  that 
in  Rome  they  abounded  with  much  profulion. 

Now  we  will  confider  my  friend,  what  has 
been  the  excellence  of  Grecian  painters  of 
the  beft  time,  and  how  much  the  works  of 
thefe  clafsical  artifts  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
furprifing,  whilft  we  prize  fo  much  thofe  of 
Herculaneum.  We  know  for  certain  that  the 
ancients  poUefTed  defign  in  the  higheft  degree, 
becaufe  we  fee  in  their  ltatues,  and  in  thofe  pain- 
tings of  Herculaneum,  that  although  Defign  is  not 
the  part  moft  remarkable,  yet  one  rinds  in  it  traces 
of  the  high  eft  tafte,  and  of  a  great  facility  of 
maintaining  the  juft  limits  of  the  contours ;  that 
is,  that  they  may  not  be  overcharged,  harih,  or 
dry.  Above  all,  it  is  wonderful  to  fee  their  great 
knowledge  of  clare  obfeure,  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  air,  which,  being  a  body  of  fome  den- 
fity,  communicates,  and  reliefs  the  light  to 
the  parts  which  do  not  receive  the  rays  direct. 
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As  I  have  obferved,  how  even  in  the  w'orft  of 
thefe  paintings  that  part  has  been  underftood, 
although  executed  with  negligence  it  lias  ftur 
pified  me  to  think,  and  to  figure  to  myfelf,  how 
they  could  have  been  the  works  of  the  moft  fa- 
mous painters  contemporary  with  the  fculptors 
of  an  Apollo  of  Belvedere*  of  a  Gladiator*  of  a 
Venus  of  Medicis,  and  other  fimilar  works, 
which  are  of  artifts  of  the  firft  rank  of  anti- 
quity. 

Although  the  colouring  of  thefe  paintings  is 
not  very  excellent,  we  are  not  by  that  to  doubt 
that  the  afjeients  poflefled  it  in  great  perfection, 
when  we  know  that  they  made  a  diftinction  be* 
tween  the  twoAjaxs  of  different  hands,  faying  that 
one  was  nourilhed  with  rofes,  and  the  other  with 
flefh.  They  knew  perfpective,  as  one  may  find 
by  the  aforefaid  paintings  of  Herculaneum;  and 
if  we  do  not  underftand  it,  I  know  not  what 
Parrafius  would  wifh  to  fay,  when  he  infilled 
that  no  one  could  be  a  good  painter  without 
geometry.  That  which  perhaps  the  ancients  did 
not  poilefs  as  wrell  as  the  moderns  is,  machi- 
nery compofition,  becaufe  their  principal  ftu- 
dy  was  the  perfection  and  quality  of  things, 
and  not  the  quantity  of  them.  One  may  be- 
lieve that  their  ftyle  of  compofing  paintings 
was  little  different  from  the  ftyle  of  baf-relief 
according  as  one  fees  in  the  fame  paintings  of 
Herculaneum,  in  which  the  contrails,  the  grace 
of  the  figures,  the  beautiful  partitions,  and  the 
exprefsions  are  excellent.  One  knows  even 
that  they  were  done  with  quicknefs,  and  frank- 
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nefs,  and  painted  with  good  frefco.  In  fhort  if 
one  compares  thefe  paintings  with  all  the  works 
of  the  moderns,  and  if  one  confiders  that  they 
were  done  in  a  place  of  fuch  little  confequence, 
one  may  know  how  much  the  paintings  of  the 
ancients  were  fuperior  to  ours. 

I  have  made  this  little  digrefsion,  to  remove  . 
the  doubt  which  many  have  entertained,  that 
the  ancients  were  better  painters  than  the  mo- 
derns, founding  their  fentiments  upon  the  me- 
diocrity of  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum,  and 
of  others,  which  are  conferred  at  Rome,  with- 
out reflecting  upon  the  unhappy  ftate  to  which 
the  Romans  reduced  painting.  Painting  had 
finally  the  fame  fate  as  fculpture,  and  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  both,  falling  into  extreme  ignorance 
and  difregard,  and  contributing  alfo  to  the  abo- 
lition of  idolatry,  one  may  fay,  that  it  was  al- 
moft  entirely  forgotten,  or  at  lealt  reduced  to  a 
miferable  ftate,  which  we  fee  by  fome  holy 
images,  and  barbarous  raofaics,  which  arc  pre- 
ferved  in  fome  ancient  churches. 

For  many  ages  it  remained  in  this  miferable 
ftate  ;  and  the  Angularity  is,  that  the  fame 
caufe  of  its  ruin,  was  the  caufe  of  its  revival, 
that  is,  the  worlhip  of  the  christian  religion. 
The  great  commerce  of  Italy  with  Greece,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  introduced  opulence  ; 
and  the  Italians  wifhing  to  build  churches,  and 
t  to  adorn  them  with  images,  employed  theft 
miferable  painters,  and  Grecian  artifts  of  mo- 
faics,  to  perform  that  little  which  they  kne\/, 
and  on  this  occafion,  fome  Venetians,  Bolog- 
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nians,  Tufcans,  and  Romans,  worked  with  the 
fame  rufticity  which  we  fee  in  their  mailers. 
Thus  thev  proceeded  difperfing  the  office  of 
painting  until  the  Tufcans  railed  it  firft  from 
barbarihn  by  means  of  Giotto  and  hisfchool. 

Thefe  Tufcans  continued  for  fome  time  in  the 
Ityle  of  the  laft  Grecians  in  drapery,  and  in  the 
partition  of  the  figures,  becaufe  finding  them- 
felves  far  from  the  Germans,  and  nearer  Ro- 
man antiquity,  and  having  alfo  the  opportu- 
nity of  feeing  the  ancient  medals,  they  ftudied 
alfo  thefe  things.  After  that  firft  fchool,  came 
others,  which  advanced  a  little  more,  as  the 
Mafolini,  and  the  Mafaccis,  which  in  the  air 
they  gave  to  their  drefs,  refemble  the  tafte  of 
Raphael,  although  he  was  anterior  by  almoft 
an  age.  The  unhappy  ftyle  which  they  then  in- 
troduced, retarded  alfo  the  progrefs  of  the  arts, 
which  was,  by  placing  contemporary  perfons  in 
the  paintings  of  Ancient  Hiftory,  with  the 
dreffes  they  then  "ufed  in  Florence;  which  in- 
jured very  much  their  good  tafte.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  they  continued  to  advance  in  the  art,  by 
copying  truth,  and  by  the  ftudy  of  perfpective; 
by  which  means,  Ghirlandajo  found  the  mode 
of  a  good  difpofition,  and  of  the  exaftnefs  of 
dehgn.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  applied  himfelf  to 
clare  obfcure,  and  to  the  principal  parts  of 
painting.  At  the  fame  time  it  advanced  itfelf 
in  the  Venitian  States,  and  in  Lombardy,  by 
means  of  Bellini,  Mantegna,  Bianchi,  and 
others;  but  by  the  way  which  all  thofe  fol- 
lowed, the  difciples  fucceeding  in  the  maxims 
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of  their  mafters,  it  was  impofsible  that  the 
arts  could  advance  with  ardour,  or  exceed  the 
perfection  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Peter  Pe- 
rugino,  the  firft  having  already  principals  of 
grandeur,  and  the  fecond  a  certain  grace  and 
eafy  fimplicity. 

In  that  ftatc  of  things,  it  received  a  ray  of 
the  fame  light  which  illuminated  it  in  ancient 
Greece,  when  Michael  Angelo,  who  with  his 
great  talent,  had  already  furpafled  Ghirlandajo, 
law  the  works  of  ancient  Greece  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  magnificent  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 
He  attempted  to  imitate  them  in  fculpture;  and 
animated  by  emulation  towards  Leonard  by  the 
works  which  between  both  they  had  made  in 
the  hall  of  the  old  Palace  at  Florence,  he  gave  a 
new  afpect  to  painting. 

Coniider  my  friend,  how  many  were  the  op- 
portunities to  revive  their  talents,  when  the  go- 
vernment gave  them  a  noble  ambition,  and  em- 
ployed them  in  great  works.  .  What  fublime  ge- 
nius's are  unknown,  from  not  being  difcovercd 
in  time  !  But  in  that  age,  in  which  the  greater 
felicity  of  the  Florentine  Republic  was  confined 
the  lofs  of  its  liberty,  and  the  great  temporal 
Roman  power,  with  the  princes  of  its  decay, 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  found  themfelves  in 
fermentation,  and  the  ideas  even  of  the  lowelt 
jjerfons  were  great.  In  that  time  therefore, 
it  happened  that  the  greateft  talents  were  em- 
ployed in  moft  extenfive  works,  which 
ferved  much  to  improve  the  arts.  Michael 
Angelo  was  chofen  to  make  a  ftatue  in  marbie, 
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of  twenty  two  palms  and  an  half,  the  mofi  of  a 
Coleffos  that  any  of  the  moderns  ever  under- 
took. 

Pope  Julius  the  fecond,  determined  to  ereft 
a  magnificent  Maufoleum,  for  which  he  called 
Michael  Angelo  to  Rome,  and  in  the  mean 
time  that  he  was  confidering  where  to  place 
it,  he  made  him  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  Chapel 
of  Sixtus  the  fourth.  This  great  work  was  a  vaft 
field,  and  proportioned  to  the  talents  of  that 
artilt,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years  only,  knew 
how  to  encreafe  the  fire  of  his  genius  inftead  of 
difsipating  it. 

Effectively  in  that  Chapel,  painted  at  differ- 
ent times,  although  confecutively,  one  fees  that 
he  improved  his  ftyle,  and  without  an  oc- 
cafion  like  this  he  would  never  have  arrived  to 
that  degree  which  he  did;  becaufe  he  there  dif- 
covered  greatnefs  in  the  whole,  exa£tnefs  in 
the  contours,  knowledge  in  the  form,  great  re- 
lief, and  fufficient  variety;  of  which  they  had 
not  then  a  juft  idea. 

In  the  time  of  the  fame  Pontificate  Raphael 
was  called  to  Rome  to  paint  the  Vatican  Hall. 
This  fublime  genius  began  the  undertaking  of 
thefe  fpacious  walls,  and  before  he  finifhed  the 
firft  painting  he  enlarged  his  llyle, 

He  began  the  fecond,  which  was  that  of  Phi- 
lofophy,  called  the  School  of  Athens,  with  the 
ideas  and  maxims  which  he  had  terminated  the 
firft,  and  he  carried  painting  fubftantially  to  the 
higheft  degree  in  which  it  has  been  fecn  fince 
the  time  of  the  Greeks.    Allthofe  parts  which 
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could  be  added  to  the  arts  after  Michael  Angelo 
one  finds  united  in  this  work.  The  compofi- 
tion,  invention,  cxprefsion,  drapery,  the  variety 
of  the  characters,  the  knowledge,  and  fubtilty 
of  the  art,  one  fees  here  executed  with  won- 
derful fatility. 

Raphael  continued  to  paint  the  other  Hall, 
and  when  he  difcovered  the  firft  part  of  the  cei- 
ling of  Michael  Angelo,  then  it  was  that  he  moft 
pleafed.  They  fay  that  Raphael  firft  ftudied  iu 
Florence  the  cartons  of  that  painting;  but  al- 
though that  be  true,  it  was  not  a  proper  ftyle 
applicable  to  the  indifferent  paintings  which  he 
then  finifhed  in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican. 
Michael  Angelo  was  able  to  please  Raphael 
when  he  compleated  the  work  of  the  Sixtina,  and 
difcovered  fome  greater  facility  and  fvveetnefs; 
and  of  that  great  ftyle,  fo  pure  and  regulated, 
he  compofed  a  third  ftyle,  with  which  he  then 
finifhed  his  paintings. 

The  firft  fruit  of  this  new  ftyle  of  Raphael  was 
the  Prophet  Ifaiah,  which  is  in  a  pilaftre  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Aguftin  at  Rome:  it  has  »all 
thegreatnefs  of  the  prophets  of  the  Chapel  Sixti- 
na, but  with  the  difference,  that  in  this  is  hid 
all  the  artifice  of  the  aforefaid  greatnefs,  and  in 
in  thofe  is  difcovered  too  much  the  intention 
of  the  author.  They  relate  that  a  difpute  having 
arofe  about  the  price  between  Raphael  and  him 
who  ordered  that  prophet,  Raphael  left  it  to 
t  he  decifive  judgment  of  Buonarroti,  who  faid 
that  the  fole  naked  knee  was  worth  more  than 
the  fum  in  difpute;  from  whence  one  deduces 
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the  generous  probity  of  both.  Condivi  relates 
another  exprefsion  of  Raphael,  which  proves  ftill 
more  his  magnaninimous  character,  becaufe  he 
allures  that  that  proleffor  returned  thanks  to  God 
for  having  been  born  in  the  time  of  Michael 
Angelo.  With  fuch  greatnefs  of  mind,  perfons 
of  true  merit  know  how  to  be  emulous ! 

Raphael  painted  in  the  aforefaid  ftyle  the 
Sibyls  of  peace,  which  in  their  kind  could  not 
be  very  excellent,  and  with  the  fame  tenor  he 
proceeded  in  his  other  works. 

His  laft,  which  is  the  transfiguration,  contains 
fuch  delicacy  in  the  art,  as  well  in  theory  as  in 
practice,  and  in  the  execution  of  the  parts 
painted  by  his  hand,  that  it  gives  pain  to  con- 
lider  that  we  have  loft  at  thirty  feven  years  of 
age  a  genius  fo  fublime,  born  with  the  fame  fpi- 
lit  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  if  he  had 
flouriflied  in  that  time,  and  with  the  fame 
opportunities  he  would  have  difcovered  the  fame 
qualities,  becaufe  among  the  moderns  he  has 
been  the  only  one  who  has  poliefled  tbe 
mod  eflential  requifites  of  the  art,  fuch  as 
exprefsion,  variety,  invention,  compofition,  de- 
fign,  colouring,  and  drapery.  In  fine  in  order 
to  equal  the  ancients,  he  wanted  nothing  but  the 
ftyle  of  beauty,  which  certainly,  neither  in  the 
fchools  or  cuftoms  of  his  time  could  he  then 
learn.  ; 

At  the  fame  time  Giorgione  who  was  a  little 
anterior  to  Titian,  founded  a  fchool  of  painting 
at  Venice,  which  fchool  made  great  progrefs 
from  the  opportunities  they  had  of  painting  great 
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Facades  and  Saloons.  As  Titan  by  living  at  Ve- 
nice had  not  the  opportunity  of  examining 
ancient  works,  he  could  not  fundimentally 
acquire  a  great  ftyle  like  xMichael  Angelo,  and 
for  that  reafon  he  placed  not  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  forms  all  that  attention  which  they 
merited,  and  applied  himfelf  more  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  which  depended  upon  the 
colours  of  the  body,  and  arrived  in  that  part  by 
continual  exercife  of  painting  and  copying  na- 
ture, to  fuch  excellence  that  he  has  never  been 
equalled;  and  to  this  contributed  much  the 
magnificence  of  the  Venetian  Gentlemen,  who 
wifhed  to  be  painted  by  him,  or  to  have  from 
his  hand  paintings  of  naked  women. 

Contemporary  with  Titian,  theDukeof  Man- 
tova  employed  Montegna,  and  in  Modena 
he  eftablifhed  the  firfi:  academy  that  has  been  in 
Italy,  from  which  came  Bianchi,  mafter  to  An- 
thony Allegri  named  Corrcggio.  He  was  called 
to  Parma  to  paint  the  Church  of  Sainfc  John  of  the 
Benedictine  monks,  and  with  this  work,  which 
for  that  time  was  very  great,  he  formed  a  pro- 
portionate ftyle,  and  gave  fo  much  taite  to  the 
Parmazans  that  they  commiisioned  him  to  paint 
the  Cupola  of  the  Cathedral. 

That  great  genius  profited  of  the  merit  of 
other  painters  anterior  and  contemporary.  He 
took  the  firft  rudiments  from  Bianchi,  and  then 
ftudied  under  Mantegna,  who  was  a  learned 
man,  and  a  pafsionate  admirer  of  the  ancients, 
and  obliged  him  to  ftudy  their  works.  Corrcg- 
gio exercifed  alfo  the  Plastica,  working  in 
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company  with  Begarelli  and  by  the  exercife  of 
fculpture  which  facilitacd  much  the  knowledge 
of  bodies,  and  by  the  ftudy  of  antiquity  he  fur- 
paffed  the  limits  of  the  miferable  and  confined 
ilyle  of  his  Mailers,  and  was  the  firfl  who  de- 
dicated himfelf  to  relieve  the  fight  by  a  cer- 
tain foftnefs  and  grace  of  which  he  was  the  in- 
ventor, and  in  which  he  has  never  after  been 
equaled. 

The  principal  merit  of  his  works  confided  in 
relief,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  clare  obfeure, 
as  well  in  the  imitation  of  truth  in  the  bodies, 
as  in  the  invention  of  the  mafs. 

In  this  manner  painting  arrived  at  that  time 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  ever  the 
moderns  had  carried  it ;  having  acquired  by.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  fiercenefs  of  contours,  the  forms 
of  the  molt  robuft  bodies,  and  the  higheft 
grandeur;  by  Raphael,  Invention,  Compofition, 
Variety  of  Characters,  Exprefsion  of  the  ftate  of 
the  Mind,  and  of  drefsing  well  the  bodies;  by 
Titian  the  knowledge  of  the  colours  of  bodies 
with  all  the  accidents  which  the  modifications 
of  light  can  produce  in  them ;  and  finally  by 
Correggio  delicacy  and  the  degradations  of  Clare 
Obfeure,  amorous  painting,  and  the  exquifitenefs 
of  Grace  and  Tafte. 

Painting  being  in  fuch  a  ftate,  it  was  very  na- 
tural that  it  fhould  advance  under  the  direction 
of  fuch  great  mafters,  or  that  it  Ihould  degenerate 
into  capricious  novelty;  which  effectively  it 
did.  The  Tufcans  wifhing  to  follow  Michael 
Angelo,  imitated  only  fomething  of  the  form  of 
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his  fierce  contours;  but  without  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  their  matter;  and  thus 
they  pretended  to  imitate  Salviate,  Bronzino  Ya- 
fari,  and  others. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  Difciples  of  Rapha- 
el took  only  fome  part  of  him,  but  none  of  them 
took  the  eiVential.  Giulio  Romano  wifhing  to 
imitate  ferioufnefs  and  exprefsivenefs,  made  the 
phifiognomy  horrible  and  affected.  Polidoro  in 
wifhing  to  be  eafy,  gave  into  licentioufnefs.  Pi- 
erino  inclined  alwavs  to  the  Tufcan  ftvle.  Pen- 
ni  was  cold  and  inanimate.  Pellegrino  Manari 
was  of  mort  life ;  and  thus  finiihed  that  illuf- 
trious  fchool. 

Correggio  left  not  any  Difciple  worthy  of 
him,becaufe  Parmigianino  who  immediately  fol- 
lowed him,  made  a  mixture  of  the  ftyle  of  the 
Difciples  of  Raphael,  and  of  the  grace  of  Cor- 
reggio, which  he  overcharged. 

Although  Titian  had  not  Difciples  who  imi- 
tated him  in  every  thing,  the  Venitians  were 
neverthelefs  more  fortunate,  becaufe  painting 
continued  and  was  fupported  by  mean?  of  Paolo 
Veronefe,  who  imitated  no  one,  and  formed  his 
ftyle  by  following  nature,  whilft  all  the  other 
imitators  and  followers  of  the  fa  id  maftefs,  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  fome  of  their  parts,  but 
forgetting  the  firft  end  of  the  art,  which  is  to 
imitate  truth. 

It  is  conftant  and  proved  by  experience,  that 
every  age  has  its  particular  character,  which  by 
means  of  a  general  ferment,  enlivens  the  ima- 
ginations of  men.    Be  it  by  cafualty  or  by  other 
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caufes,  which  are  ufclcfs  here  to  examine,  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  age 
arofe  throughought  the  world  geniuses  great  in 
arms,  and  in  the  arts. 

In  Germany,  France,  Flanders,  and  in  Holland, 
the  arts  appeared  alfo ;  but  the  climate  did  not 
permit  them  to  make  the  progrefs,  generally 
fpeaking,  as  in  Italy,  and  their  ideas  remained 
infignificant.  Neverthelcfs,  as  thefe  were  induf- 
trious  and  diligent  people,  they  fhowed  in  fome 
parts  more  or  lefs  of  their  Genius. 

In  Flanders,  and  in  Holland,  where  there  was 
mo  ft  commerce,  and  confequently  moft  riches, 
they  began  to  produce  fome  painters  who  re- 
mained alfo  eftimable  in  the  line  of  pure  imi- 
tation of  truth.  In  thofe  countries,  where  there 
was  a  little  more  inltruction  by  reafon  of  its 
communication  with  Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  free 
cities  of  Augufta  and  Norimberg,  flourifhed  alfo 
painting,  and  particularly  alfo  carving,which  muft 
have  given  much  opportunity  to  engrave  arms 
and  to  make  moulds  for  printing,  then  in- 
vented with  fomuch  utility  to  literature  and  com- 
merce; and  many  books  being  publifhed  at  that 
time  with  cuts  engraved  in  plates,  and  on  wood, 
that  gave  motive  to  many  to  apply  themfelves  to 
painting,  to  be  able  to  invent  and  defign  thefe 
things.  Albert  Durer  found  the  art  of  engraving 
much  advanced  in  regard  to  mechanifm,  and  he 
added  more  corrections  in  defign  and  invention ; 
and,  with  the  ftudy  of  perfpe£tive,  he  found  al- 
fo the  manner  of  placing  the  figures  and  groups 
ia  different  ftages,  and  of  giving  profundity  to 
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his  inventions,  as  Ghirlandajo  had  done  at  Flo- 
rence. Many  wifhed  to  imitate  Durer,  who, 
had  he  been  born  in  Italy  would  have  acquired 
tafte  ;  but  neither  him,  or  his  imitators,  could 
rife  from  barbarifm;  not  feeing  any  other 
figures  than  thofe  of  their  country,  or  other 
dreffes  than  the  extravagant  ones  of  their  time. 
To  all  other  nations  it  happened  the  fame,  and 
they  remained  deprived  of  a  good  tafte,  until  they 
had  communication  with  Italy,  and  there 
learnt  the  arts. 

The  war,  which  at  the  end  of  that  florid  age, 
happened  throughout  Europe,  was  a  great  mif- 
fortune  for  them,  and  particularly  for  Italy* 
The  Italian  Princes  occupied  themfelves  almoft 
entirely  in  military  occupations,  and  cooled  in 
their  love  for  the  arts.    The  ruin  by  the  war 
defolated  many  provinces  and  cities-  Rome 
fuffered  infinitely  from  the  famous  fack  which 
the  Spaniards   and    Germans  gave   it  under 
Bourbon.    Florence  loft  its  liberty,  and  all  Italy 
was  in  violent  convulfion.    Venice  only  re- 
mained exempt  from  that  univerfal  pillage;  and 
the  great  Titian  outlived  the  greateft  turbu- 
lence ;  but  money  generally  failing,  or  to  fay 
better,  increafmg  to  all  the  Italian  Princes  the 
necefsity  of  fupplying  the  exorbitant  expence^ 
of  the  war,  they  failed  in  rewarding  the  arts, 
and  the  artilts  dedicated  themfelves  to  diligent 
labour,  and  with  a  ftyle  affected  and  over- 
charged, fo  that  the  arts  languinhed  for  a  long 
time. 
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By  good  fortune,  were  born  at  Bologna,  fome 
great  geniufes,  which  were  the  Caraccis. 
They  contented  themfelves  with  fmall  recom- 
pences,  as  the  fons  of  poor  fathers,  and  applied 
themfelves  with  the  greateft  attention  to  fur- 
pafe  the  Procaccinis,  who  were  here  much  envied 
on  account  of  being  foreigners.  Lewis,  the  cldeit, 
had  ltudied  the  works  of  Correggio,  and  fuperfici- 
ally  imitated  his  ft  vie  in  the  grandeur  of  the 
forms  and  the  mafs.  He  was  mailer  to  his  cou- 
fihs,  Hannibal  and  Aguftin,  who  had  much  ta- 
lent, and  ltudied  a  good  ftyie,  but  were  ad- 
dicted to  work  in  hafte;  and  by  that  the  firft 
works  of  Hannibal  are  of  good  tafte,but  overchar- 
ged and  little  ltudied.  He  improved  by  Studying 
Correggio,  but  fince  his  talent  was  more  of  a 
mechanic  than  an  artift,  he  imitated  his  model 
only  in  a  part  of  the  appearance,  and  not  in  the 
fundaments  of  the  ftyle ;  and  by  that  he  could 
never  acquire  grace,  delicacy,  or  foftheft/  He 
caufed,  notwithstanding,  great  benefit  to  the 
art  in  learning  tafte  by  a  new  way  more  eafy, 
becaufc  all  his  predeceflbrs  who  fought  cafe, 
gave  into  extravagance,  and  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  reafon. 

When  Hannibal  was  at  Venice,  he  in  part  imi- 
tated Paolo  Veronefe.  He  came  however  to  Rome, 
and  faw  the  works  of  Raphael,  and  the  ancient 
ftatues,  which  foon  made  him  a  painter  of  another 
ftyle.  He  moderated  his  fire ;  reformed  the  carica- 
ture of  his  forms,  and  fought  beauty  in  the  an- 
cient character  ;  but  ftiil  conferved  a  part  of  the 
ftyle  of  Correggio  to  maintain  his  grandeur.  In 
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fhort,  he  became  a  painter,  who  after  the  three 
luminaries  of  modern  painting  merited  the  firft 
place. 

Lewis  came  to  afsift  Hannibal  in  the  work  of 
the  Pharnetian  Gallery ;  but  feeing  that  it  was 
more  difficult  to  content  Rome  than  Bologna, 
lie  returned  to  his  country,  where  he  under- 
took the  painting  of  the  cloylter  of  Saint  Mi- 
chael in  Bosco,  and  there  employed  a  ftylc 
more  ltudied  and  of  better  talte,  and  difcovered 
his  elteem  for  Raphael,  by  placing  in  one  of  his 
hiitories  the  Sapho  of  Parnailus  of  the  Vati- 
can. 

To  thefe  Carraccis  we  owe  the  reftoration  of 
painting  ;  and  from  their  fchool  came  the  cele- 
brated Guido,  a  painter  of  much  merit,  eafy, 
and  elegant,  and  who  would  have  been  another 
Raphael  if  he  had  had  better  precepts. 

Dominichino,  who  attached  himfelf  more  to 
the  ancient  form,  one  knows  to  have  ltudied 
particularly  the  Laocoon,  and  the  Gladiator. 
Lanfranco,  of  fertile  genius,  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  diftributions  of  the  mailes,  and 
of  the  motions  of  the  works  of  Correggio,  and 
efpecially  of  the  Cupola  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Parma,  taking  the  fole  appearance,  and  not  the 
fubtile  rcafons  of  the  art ;  and  Albano,  who 
ltudied  the  forms  of  the  ancients,  was  a  grace- 
ful painter.  In  ihovt,  none  of  the  difciples  of 
the  Carraccis  were  of  bad  talte. 

Gucrcino  da  Cento  was  original  in  his  ftyle. 
lie  had  great  knowledge  in  clare  obfeure  ;  and 
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if  he  had  given  more  nobility  to  things,  lie 
would  have  been  as  eftiimabf  e  las  Guido  Reni. 

The  fame  fpirit  which  the  Caraccis  left  in 
Italy,  foon  produced  painters  of  merit  in  other 
nations.  In  Spain,  that  profefsion  began  to 
flourifh  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Vth.  and  of 
Philip  the  Ilnd.  by  reafons  aforefaid,  and  on 
account  of  the  great  work  undertaken  by  this 
laft  King.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Spain,  that 
at  that  time,  painting  was  adulterated  by  cari- 
cature and  affefted  figures;  and  as  the  major 
part  of  painters  who  were  there,  were  of  the 
Florentine  fchool,  in  which  defign  was  always 
prevalent,  and  a  certain  melancholy  feverity  of 
ftyle,  this  remained,  until  the  Spaniards  faw 
the  works  of  Rubens,  which  p leafed  many  fo 
much,  that  they  dedicated  themfelves  with  ar- 
dour to  imitate  them,  and  they  made  thus,  a 
rare  mixture  of  their  own,  and  of  that  ityle. 

James  Velafquez  was  averfe  to  making  him- 
felf  a  follower  of  any  one,  and  with  his  noble 
talent  formed  a  character  of  his  owTn,  founding 
it  in  the  imitation  of  truth,  and  in  the  moft  exa£t 
obfervations  of  the  reafons  and  effects  of  clare 
obfeure,  taking  a  ftyle  of  painting  with  refolu- 
tion,  and  as  one  might  fay,  with  defpight,  indi- 
cating the  things  which  he  had  feen  in  truth 
without  deciding  them,  or  copying  them.  In 
fpight  of  thefe  principles,  as  Velafquez,  and 
much  lefs  the  other  painters  of  the  Spanilli 
fchool,  had  not  had  the  exaft  ideas  of  the  me- 
,  rits  of  the  Grecian  works  either  in  beauty  or 
the  ideal,  they  proceeded  imitating  one  the 
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oilier,  and  the  greateft  talents  imitated  truth, 
but  without  choice,  and  were  pure  natura- 
lifts. 

Of  the  Flemings,  as  I  have  faid,  ibme  had 
fecn  Italy,  and  became  middling  painters;  but 
the  major  part,  moved  by  utility  more  than 
glory,  applied  themfelves  to  fmall  pieces  of 
country  fcenes,  flowers,  animals,  and  fimilar 
tilings.  Rubens  had  finally  a  fuperior  talent, 
;wnd  having  itudied  the  great  Titian  at  Venice, 
attempted  to  imitate  him,  by  taking  a  wav 
more  cafy;  and,  wifhing  to  fecure  himfelf  of 
pleafure  in  appearance,  he  overcharged  as 
much  as  his  model  had  of  beauty,  and  with 
fo  much  force,  that  he  had  not  the  liril 
iimple  ideas  and  attention  to  truth,  like  Titian ; 
and  by  that  he  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  con- 
tours, and  had  little  regard  to  truth.  He  had, 
notwithstanding,  the  fame  merit  of  the  Carac- 
cis  in  Italy;  that  is,  he  was  the  father  of  the 
Flemifti  fchool,  which  before  him,  had  no  pro- 
per character. 

Anthony  Vandyke,  who  painted  in  the  fame 
time,  was  more  the  friend  of  truth;  efpecially 

in  portraits,  in  which  he  merited  the  firft  rank 
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after  Titian;  and  in  the  acceflary  parts  he  was 
ttill  more  elegant.  All  the  other  Flemifli  pro- 
feflors  merited  elteem,  according  as  they  more 
or  lefs  approached  thefe  two  matters. 

In  France,  they  began  to  know  the  anc  ie  nts, 
by  means  of  the  works  which  Francis  the  lit. 
imported  from  Italy,  to  adorn,  with  itatuesand 
paintings,  Fontainbie.au;   where  he  employed 
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RoflTo,  Primaticcio,  and  Nicola  dell'  Abate;  but 
with  all  that,  the  arts  made  but  little  progrefs 
there,  bv  reafon  of  civil  wars,  until  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.;  and  although  Rubens 
painted  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  few 
ancient  works  which  there  were  in  France,  pre- 
ferved  that  nation  from  the  contagion  of  that 
ftyle. 

The  culture  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  the 
translation  which  they  publifhed  of  the  Grecian 
authors,  infufed  in  that  nation,  the  defire  of 
imitating  the  ancients,  and  all  the  artifts  wifhed 
and  endeavoured  to  vifit  Rome;  and  in  that 
manner,  although  for  a  long  time  they  had 
not  to  boaft  of  any  eminent  painter,  yet  they  did 
not  introduce  at  leaft  any  vicious  ftyle.  Finally, 
among  the  many  who  came  to  Rome,  Nicholas 
Poufsin  was  him  who  propofed  to  imitate  entire- 
ly the  ftyle  of  the  ancients,  and  if  the  cuftoms 
of  his  age  had  not  impeded  him,  he  would  have 
obtained  his  end.  Painting  always  in  oil  fmall 
pieces,  took  from  him  the  opportunity  of  en- 
larging his  ftyle,  or  of  executing  works  of  fo 
much  ftudy  a<s  thofe  of  the  firft  men  of  Italy. 
Contidering,  however,  his  works  only  as 
fketches,  they  are  excellent. 

Immediately  after  Poufsin,  ought  to  be  placed 
Charles  le  Brun  ;  whoalfo  ftudied  in  Italy.  He 
was  of  a  lively  genius,  and  an  eftimable  inven- 
tor, and  had  opportunities  of  mewing  it  in  the 
great  works  ordered  by  Louis  the  XlVth.  In  the 
lame  mode,  were  alfo  the  good  painters,  Mig* 
nard,   le  Sueur,  Bourdon,  and  others ;  until 
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France  quitted  the  good  road,  and  ferious  ftudv, 
to  be  accounted  by  fome  artifts  of  talents,  which 
they  call  Hommes  d'esprit,  like  Jovenet,  and 
Coypel,  who  went  out  of  the  limits  of  the  good 
and  the  beautiful,  by  loading  the  one  and  the 
other  placing  too  much  in  the  whole,  and  alpi- 
ring  to  pleafe  the  eye  more  than  the  reafon. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  this  happened  in 
France,  when  even  in  Italy  they  abandoned 
the  good  tafte  ofthefchool  of  the  Caraccis.  Who 
could  have  imagined  in  the  time  of  Michael 
Angelu  that  there  could  have  come  from  the 
Tufcan  lchool  a  John  of  Saint  John,  a  painter 
of  fo  much  merit,  but  fo  far  from  the  folid 
ftyle?  And  efpecially  a  Peter  of  Cortona,  to  frus- 
trate all  the  ideas  of  the  art  in  Italy  ;  defpi- 
fing  ferious  ftudy,  which  even  to  his  time  had 
been  the  fundament  of  painting,  reducing  the 
whole  to  only  fuch  compofitions,  as  could  feduce 
the  fight.  At  the  fame  time  one  fees  in  Rome, 
Andrew  Sacchi,  a  painter  of  the  fame  tafte,  and 
of  the  fame  eafe  of  Cortona,  teaching  to  leave 
paintings  only  to  indicate,  and  taking  the 
ideas  of  natural  things,  without  giving  them  any 
determination. 

The  fchools  of  Florence  and  Rome, 
changed  their  road.  Thofe  of  Bologna  and 
Lombardy  extinguilhed  infenfibly ;  becaufe  to 
Albano  fucceeded  Cignani,  and  Ventura  Lam- 
berti,  and  to  thofe  Franceschino,  Jofcph  del 
Sole,  and  the  capricious  Crefpi,  who  one  may 
call  the  laft.  In  Venice,  after  the  great  men, 
Giorgione,   Titian,     Paolo,    and  Tintoretto, 
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painting  decayed  at  once,  becaufe  the  fuccef- 
ibrs  regarded  ofily  cafe,  without  fearching  the 
fundaments  und  excellence  of  thefe  ;  and  that 
which  is  generally  called  tafte,  has  remained  as 
the  fole  obje6t  of  that  fchool. 

Rome  was  a  little  more  happy  ;  becaufe  to 
Andrew  Sacchi,  fucceeded  Carlo  Maratta,  his 
difciple,  who  applied  himfelf  much  to  defign 
the  works  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican,  and  took 
even  from  his  vouth  the  love  of  ferious  and  ex- 
act  ftudy,  but  the  general  tafte  of  his  time,  did 
not  permit  him  to  follow  entirely  the  charac- 
ter of  Raphael,  and  the  opportunity  of  always 
painting  Madonnas,  and  Altar-pieces,  carried 
him  to  a  mixed  ftyle  of  thofe  of  the  Caraccis  and 
Guido,  and  thus  he  fuftained  the  painting  of 
Rome,  and  prevented  its  decay  as  in  other 
countries. 

In  the  mean  time  that  this  happened  in 
Rome,  Lucas  Giordano  formed  a  new  fchool  at 
Naples.  He  took  his  firft  principles  from  Ribera ; 
he  went  to  Rome  to  ftudy  rapidly  the  Carracis 
and  their  fchool,  and  finifhed  by  choofing  the 
ftyle  of  Cortona.    With  this  Capital  he  returned 
to  Naples,  and  was  fo  applauded  there,  that  he 
founded,  as  I  have  faid,  a  fchool,  from  whence 
came  Solimena  in  company  with  others,  and  as 
io  that  time  they  were  deficient  in  Rome  of 
painters  of  merit,  one  of  the  difciples  of  Solime- 
na, called  Sebaftian  Conca,  brought  there  that 
ftyle  of  painting,  and  thofe  maxims,  more  eafy 
than  good,  by  which  he  finifhed  the  ruin  of 
painting. 
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In  that  manner  is  the  noble  art  loft  to  our 
time,  becaufe  they  knew  how  to  fpread,  as 
one  may  fay,  fragments  of  the  idea  of  fome  pro- 
feflbrs,  that  more  good  arifes  from  a  mere  and 
material  practice,  than  from  rules  and  prin- 
ciples founded  upon  reafon. 

Artifts  are  generally  flatterers  of  the  eyes  of 
amateurs,  and  thofe  have  deftroyed  their  judg- 
ment and  fenfes  by  the  vices  of  the  laft 
fchools. 

Before  finifhing,  I  would  wifti  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  architecture,  as  fifter  of  the  other  two 
noble  arts.    I  have  confidered  it  in  two  different 
afpects;  as  it  arifesfrom  two  different  principles; 
one  being  necefsity,  and  the  other  the  delight  of 
the  imagination.    With  regard  to  the  firft,  it 
ought  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  Belle  Arts, 
but  among  the  mechanics,  becaufe  to  place  a 
man  under  cover  from  all  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  or  building  with  folidity,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  beauty;   and  in   fact  we 
fee    in    that    part  the  works  of  the  Egyp  ] 
tians,    Arabs,  and  Goths,  have  not  ceded  to 
the  Greeks  and  Latins.    But  who  will  ever  ef- 
teem  them  as  beautiful  as  thefe  ?  Speaking 
however  of  the  origin  of  that  art,  it  is  likely 
that  it  was  invented  and  improved  by  different 
countries,  according  to  their  climates  and  ma- 
terials, and  to  the  wants  of  the  people. 

The  nature  of  warm  climates,  and  fcarcenefs 
of  trees,  muli  have  led  men  to  repair  Jio  grot- 
tos and  mountains ;  and  in  cold  climates,  to 
woods,  where  muft  have  arifcu  the  idea  of  con- 
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ftru  cling  in  the  laft  countries,  cabans  ;  and  in 
the  firft,  grottos. 

The  population  of  the  world  increafing,  it  is 
very  natural  that  thofe  nations  who  lived  a  paf- 
toral  lite,  ihould  have  thought  of  conltruc- 
ting  tents,  which  are  another  kind  of  build- 
ings. 

Until  this  time,  necefsity  regulated  the 
delights  of  men  ;  but  fince  they  could  not  for  a 
long  time  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  fame 
train  of  things,  they  foon  advanced  from  that 
Hate,  and  naturally  defiring  in  all  things  fome 
object  which  could  agreeably  occupy  the  fenfes 
and  underftanding,  they  poifefled  in  the  whole 
fome  ornament;  that  is,  a  certain  fomething, 
without  which,  a  thing  would  be  that  which  it 
ought  to  be,  and  give  one  occafion  to  think 
and  fix  the  attention  ;  as  we  fee  that  even  the 
barbarous  nations  put  in  all  their  furniture,  fpots, 
colours,  and  figures,  although  without  tafte  and 
fymmetry :  one  fees,  however,  that  it  is  infepa- 
rable  with  human  reafon,  to  wifh  to  make 
things  after  fome  idea. 

If  we  examine  the  principles  of  hiftory 
and  of  architecture,  we  fhall  find  that  it  orisnna- 
ted  -in  the  Eaft,  after  the  idea  of  mountains 
and  hills,  men  heaping  up  Itones  and  earth  to 
cover  themfelves,  and  attempting  at  the  fame 
time  a  competition  with  nature.  The  vaft  walls 
built  in  the  firft  times,  are  no  more  than  hills, 
which  mclofe  a  portion  of  people,  and  form 
thofe  immenfe  cities  which  hiftory  mentions ; 
and  the  tower  of  Babel  was  a  true  mountain. 
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The  pyramids  and  other  ruins,  which  are  ftill 
to  be  feen  in  Egypt,  prefent  the  fame  idea. 
The  Egyptians  invented,  long  before  the  Greeks, 
the  ufe  of  human  figures,  and  animals,  to  fuf- 
tain  their  edifices ;  animating  as  one  may  fav, 
thofe  itones  that  ought  to  fupport  part  of  the 
fabric.  The  form  of  their  colomns  has  no  ele- 
gance, and  perhaps  they  did  not  ufe  them,  un- 
til they  were  known  to  the  Greeks.  In  the 
other  edifices  of  Afia,  and  of  the  moft  remote  an- 
quity,  one  cannot  difcover  even  the  leait  ele- 
gance, and  one  may  fay,  they  did  not  poflefs 
the  art  of  architecture',  but  only  the  art  of 
building. 

The  Greeks  of  Afia  Minor,  were  the  firft  who 
gave  form  to  the  art,  by  introducing  beauty 
in  their  buildings.  Vitruvius  and  others  refer 
to  that  origin  ;  and  in  fact,  one  fees,  that  the 
idea  of  tents  and  cabans,  is  preferved 
even  in  the  moft  magnificent  edifices  ;  but  fmce 
architecture  has  no  origin  or  prototype  in  na- 
ture, it  could  not  prefently  find  proportions 
more  beautiful,  and  remained  expofed  to  the 
caprices  and  ideas  of  men,  of  times,  and  of  cir- 
cumftanccs. 

The  firft  Greeks,  who  thought  ftrength  was 
the  moft  ufefuJ  quality  of  man,  imagined  the 
character  of  robuftnefs.  Then  civil  police  en- 
creafing,  and  cuftoms  being  foftened,  they  be- 
gan to  efteem  the  beautiful,  and  gave  more 
elegance  to  their  edifices ;  but  as  nature  had 
endowed  them  with  a  philofophical  genius,  they 
Kept  thcmfelvcs  within  the  limits  of  moderation. 
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nor  dedicated  themfelves  to  fuperfluous  orna- 
ments, and  luxuries,  but  contented  themfelves 
with  the  limits  of  reafon,  and  in  this  medium 
confifts  the  beauty  of  Architecture.  The  foun- 
dation of  that  art  began  by  necefsity,  and  from 
the  ufe  of  building  ;  its  beauty  is  in  the  charac- 
ter correfpondent  to  the  end  propofed  in  the 
forms  and  ornaments ;  and  its  limit  is  reafon.  The 
Greeks  in  their  beautiful  times  obferved  all  that. 

The  Romans,(a  nation  more  rich  and  luxuriant 
than  the  Greeks,)  loaded  their  architecture  with 
ornaments,  and  introduced  more  orders,  and 
more  divifions  ;  and  finally  loft  that  beautiful 
fimplicity  and  folidity,  breaking  off  the  princi- 
pal members  with  capricious  contours.  When 
finally  they  loft  the  efteem  of  the  Belle  Artsin  the 
Homan  Empire,  by  being  occupied  by  continual 
wars;  and  when  the  invafion  of  the  Moors  de- 
ftroyedeven  the  principles  ofgoodtafte,  came  the 
time  which  we  know  under  that  of  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture ;  not  becaufe  that  tribe  of  barbarians 
tranfported  into  Italy  any  natural  ftyle  of  archi- 
tecture, but  that  they  ufed  their  own  buildings, 
wilhing  to  imitate  without  rule  the  ancient  edi- 
iices  which  they  had  themfelves  deltroyed  ; 
and  framing  the  ideas  which  difcovered  to  them 
their  natural  ignorance,  and  in  order  quickly  to 
finifh  their  buildings,  they  negleCted  the 
ftudy  of  good  tafte,  and  of  beautiful  propor- 
tions. 

Alfo  the  tranflation  of  the  Imperial  refidence 
from  Rome  to  Conftantinople,  and  the  divifion 
.of  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Empire,  contributed 
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much  to  the  ruin  of  the  art.  The  countries 
ignorant  and  remote,  fuch  as  France  and  Ger- 
many, not  knowing  even  the  principles  of 
Grecian  architecture,  it  was  not  pofsible  that 
they  could  introduce  a  good  tafie,  and  by  that 
they  not  had  only  fome  idea  of  the  art  of  build- 
ing. Perhaps  by  means  of  religion,  and  fome 
fugitive  Grecian  monks,  they  communicated 
to  the  aforefaid  nations  fome  idea  of  the  edifices 
of  Conftantinople ;  and  with  that  they  con- 
ftructed  fome  temples,  employing  only  the 
pure  rules  of  the  mechanifm  of  building.  Fi- 
nally they  augmented  that  method,  and  making 
all  merit  confilt  in  difficulty  and  boldnefs,  and  not 
in  elegance,  appeared  in  thofe  nations,  fuch  ex- 
travagant and  ftrahge  things,  totally  contrary  to 
good  tafte  and  reafon ;  and  cafually  they  efta- 
bliihed  that  t&fte  of  Architecture  which  by  abufe 
they  called  Gothic,  and  which  is  truly  German. 

The  new  Empire  beingeftablilhedin  Germany, 
the  fplendour  of  the  court  was  the  caufe  which 
propagated  its  fafhions  in  other  nations,  and  in 
that  manner  the  aforefaid  ftyle  of  architecture 
extended  itfelf  throughout  Europe,  and  re- 
mained until  Italy  had  difsipated  every  barba- 
rifm  that  was  introduced  there.  The  Yenitians, 
I  believe,  were  the  firft  who  in  honour  to  St. 
Mark,  built  a  magnificent  temple,  availing  of  a 
Grecian  architect,  who,  notwithftanding  he 
prefervedthe  barbarous  Ityle  of  the  age,  was  not 
fo  extravagant  in  the  proportions,  as  thofe  who 
are  called  purely  Gothics.  Arches  and  cupolas 
partake  alfo  of  grandeur  in  their  curves,  al- 
though very  far  from  true  beauty. 
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Finally  the  Florentines,  by  means  of  Orcagna, 
began  to  abandon  that  deformed  ftyle,  and  Bru- 
nellefchi  was  the  firft  who  reduced  the  minds  of 
the  Italians  to  the  tafte  of  Grecian  Archi- 
tecture. Bramante  and  San-Gallo  approached 
it  a  little  more,  and  from  their  examples  many 
others  dedicated  themfelves  to  ftudy  a  good  ftyle. 
Alfo  Michael  Angelo  applied  himfelf  to  that 
Grecian  ftyle ;  but  finding  it  perhaps  too  fteril 
for  his  fiery  and  fertile  genius,  he  began  and  en- 
ded with  the  molt  ardent  and  intrepid  ideas. 
The  grandeur  of  the  building  of  faid  Peter  gav» 
opportunities  to  thofe  fervent  talents  to  banifh 
and  place  in  entire  forgetfulnefs,  the  ideas  of  the 
.German  ftyle. 

San-Micheli,  San-Sovino,  Palladio,  and  Scam- 
ozzi  adorned  the  ftate  of  Venice,  and  all  thefe 
united  together  to  diffufe  by  their  buildings, 
good  tafte  throughout  Italy;  as  alfo  by  their 
books  which  they  publiihed,  efpecially  Palladio, 
Scamozzi,  Serlio,  and  Vignola. 

If  architecture  had  been  able  to  maintain  it- 
felf  in  that  ftate  which  thofe  great  matters  had 
eftablimed,  it  would  not  have  been  fo  little  for- 
tunate ;  but  the  love  of  novelty  and  the  ambiti- 
on of  the  artifts,  iri  wiftiing  to  be  all  inventors, 
made  them  foon  give  into  a  thoufand  extrava- 
gancies and  difproportions;  and  in  place  of  rea- 
foning  upon  the  ideas  of  the  firft  men  who  had 
jaifed  the  arts  from  barbarity, they  loaded  mem- 
bers upon  members,  interrupting  the  moft 
efiential,  foolifhly  inventing  minute  and  redi- 
culous  contours,  and  lofing  fight  of  the  good  cha- 
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racter,  and  majeftic  proportions;  fo  that  they 
remained  attached  to  rules,  and  palled  for  ftutn 
born  and  ftupid  men. 

Thus  proceeded  architecture  even  to  Ber- 
nine,who,in  fpight  of  his  licence,  had  a  gay  ftyle. 
Peter  of  Cortona  was  very  capricious,  and  Bor- 
romini  extravagant,  even  to  the  moft  furious  fol- 
ly.   From  that  time  architecture  has  no  longer 
had  reins,  and  one  believes  all  that  lawful  which 
one  finds  examples  of  in  the  aforefaid  profefsors, 
from  which  have  arifen  a  variety  of  incredible 
inventions,  fome  ingenious,  but  no   work  truly 
beautiful. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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MEMOIRS 

CONCERNING 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  ANTHONY  ALLEGRI, 

DENOMINATED 

CORREGGIO. 

\^ERY  confufed  are  the  accounts  which  we 
have  of  the  life  of  Correggio.  Some  fay  that  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1490,  and  others,  with  more 
foundation,  fay  that  he  was  born  four  years  after 
that  date,  at  Correggio,  or  a  village  near  it.  His 
real  name  was  Anthony  Allegri,  but  he  latinized 
it  in  figning  and  putting  in  his  paintings  Lseti ; 
but  neverthelefs  he  always  was,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  his  country,  Correggio.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  family  :  we  know  only  that  he  was 
twice  married,  and  that  he  had  children  by  both 
.wTives.  From  the  firft  was  born  at  Correggio, 
Pompey,  or,  as  others  call  him,  Pomponio  ;  and 
in  Parma  a  daughter  in  1524,  and  another  in 
1526.  In  the  year  following  he  had  the  third 
daughter  by  the  fecond  wife. 
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There  are  doubts  alfo  of  the  time  of  his  death  j 
but  it  appears  certain  that  he  died  the  5th  March 
1534,  at  the  age  of  40  years.  Some  fay  that  he 
was  very  poor,  and  of  low  extraction  ;  others 
make  him  rich  and  of  noble  family,  and  that  he 
left  a  good  inheritance  to  his  fon  Pompey ;  but 
in  neither  the  one  or  the  other  accounts  have  ever 
appeared  any  documents.  I  believe  equally  falfe 
the  two  extremes,  and  that  he  was  rich  in  pro- 
portion to  the  country  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  little  money  in  circulation  at  that  time,  as  one 
might  inter  from  the  kind  of  money  with  which 
we  know  that  they  paid  him  for  his  works.  The 
authors  w7ho  have  written  his  life,  have  compared 
him  with  the  painters  wrho  lived  in  great  courts 
and  rich  cities,  fuch  as  Rome,  Venice,  and  Flo- 
rence ;  and  have  had  reafon  to  lament  the  fate  of 
Correggio,  confidering  his  great  merit.  That 
however  does  not  prove  that  he  was  not  poffeffed 
of  fomething  fufficient  to  live  in  philofophical 
felicity,  contenting  himfelf  with  a  fimple  life, 
equal  with  that  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  afpiring  to 
be  better  but  not  richer  than  them.  That  wThich 
is  certain,  is,  that  in  his  paintings  one  does  not  fee 
any  fign  of  that  economy,  or  avarice,  which  is 
obfervable  in  poor  painters,  or  thole  who  wifh 
for  riches ;  becaufe  his  works  are  painted  on  good 
wood,  on  fine  canvas,  or  on  copper,  and  often 
re-touched  with  accuracy  and  ftudy.  The  co- 
lours which  he  ufed  are  of  the  moft  chofen  and 
difficult  to  practice.  He  employed  with  profu- 
fion  in  the  drapery,  flefh,  and  fields,  the  ultra- 
marine, and  ftrongly  imparted  the  whoje  ;  a  thing 
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which  one  does  not  fee  in  any  other  painter. 
His  lacca  was  the  mod  fine^  and  for  that  reafon 
we  fee  it  preferved  even  to  our  time ;  and  his 
green  colours  are  fo  beautiful  as  not  to  be  fur- 
pafled. 

Laftly,  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  Cor- 
reggio  was  poor  or  rich.  That  which  evidently 
reiults  from  his  works  is,  that  his  education  ought 
to  have  been  very  good  ;  and  what  P.  Orlandi 
relates  is  very  likely  to  be  true,  which  is,  that 
Correggio  ftudied  philofophy,  mathematics,  paint- 
ing;, architecture,  fculpture,  and  every  fort  of  eru- 
dition ;  and  of  courfe  converfed  with  the  moll 
famous  profelTors  of  his  time.  In  fa£t,  in  his 
principal  works  one  di (covers  a  very  learned  and 
poetical  ftyle  of  thinking ;  as  for  example,  in  his 
painting  of  the  Education  of  Love,  where  he  re- 
prefents  Venus  with  wings  and  with  a  bow,  to 
lignify  that  the  Mother  of  Love,  who  moves  the 
heart  of  men  and  gods,  is  of  a  celeftial  origin  ; 
and  the  fame  graceful  allegories  are  to  be  found 
in  all  his  other  compositions,  as  we  mail  fee  in 
the  defcriptions  of  his  paintings. 

At  that  time  flourifhed  in  Modena,  according 
to  the  account  of  Vedriani,  an  academy  of  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture,  which  had  produced  fome 
good  artifts;  among  which  wrere  Francifco  Bi- 
anchi,  furnamed  U  Frariy  and  Pellegrino  Munari, 
known  by  the  name  of  Pellegrino  of  Modena. 

Correggio  began  to  learn  painting  of  the  afore- 
faid  Bianchi,  and  from  thence  palled  to  ftudy 
under  Andrew  Mantegna.  It  is  probable  alfo  that 
he  ftudied  archite&ure,  as  one  fees  by  his  works, 
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and  here  he  acquired  a  beautiful  and  grand  tafte  ; 
and,  according  to  the  laudable  cuftoms  of  that 
time,  he  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  fculpture,  but 
I  know  not  if  he  arrived  to  work  in  marble.  It 
is  however  certain  that  he  worked  in  plajlica  and 
ftucco,  becaufe  they  ftill  preferve  in  Modena,  in 
the  church  of  Saint  Margaret,  a  Depofnion  of 
Anthony  Begarelli,  fculptor  of  Modena,  and  great 
friend  of  Correggio,  who  did  with  his  own  hand 
three  of  the.figures.  It  is  not  known  for  certain 
whether  Begarelli  learned  fculpture  from  Cor- 
reggio, or  Correggio  from  Begarelli,  or  if  they 
ftudied  together ;  but  it  is  however  certain  that 
this  is  the  bed  work  of  Begarelli,  who  made  many 
others  alone  even  to  the  "year  1555.  The  afore- 
faid  Vedriani  writes  that  Begarelli  affifted  Cor- 
reggio, making  him  the  models  for  the  celebrated 
work  of  the  cupola  of  Parma ;  from  whence  one 
concludes  that  he  ferved  him,  and  that  the  painter 
was  not  fo  poor  as  is  generally  pretended,  becaufe 
he  employed  and  paid  a  fculptor,  who  in  that  time 
had  the  firft  reputation  in  Lombardy,  and  of 
whom  Michael  Angelo  made  much  account.  I 
do  not  pretend,  by  that,  that  Correggio  was  very 
rich  :  every  one  will  think  as  he  likes  ;  however, 
I  know  not  in  our  time  any  painter  who  is  in  a 
iituation  to  pay  a  good  fculptor  for  making  him 
neceflary  models  of  fo  vaft  a  work  as  that  of 
Parma. 

The  works  are  very  rare  to  which  Correggio 
put  his  name,  and  the  date  in  which  he  did  them ; 
from  whence  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  epoch 
when  he  began  to  offer  his  works  to  the  public, 
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or  the  ftyle  of  his  fir  ft  labours.  Among  his  paint- 
ings, which  from  Modena  have  pafled  to  Dres- 
den, one  only  is  with  his  fignature,  but  without 
date  ;  and  here  one  diftinguifhes  the  ftyle  of  his 
mafters,  as  I  (hall  prefently  relate.  Nor  is  there 
any  confiderable  work  by  which  one  can  devife 
by  what  way  he  abandoned  the  dry  manner  of 
his  mafters,  and  acquired  that  great  and  noble 
ftyle  which  he  always  followed  afterwards. 

Since  no  one  has  recorded  how  Correggio  made 
his  ftudies,  or  by  what  means  he  advanced  fo 
much  in  his  profeffion,  it  will  be  permitted  me 
to  make  fome  conjecture  upon  the  fame. 

We  know  that  Pellegrino  Munari,  on  hearing 
the  fame  which  Raphael  had  acquired,  propofed 
to  go  and  ftudy  under  him  ;  and,  abandoning  his 
country,  went  to  Rome.  When  Pellegrino  took 
this  resolution,  Correggio  then  ftudied  at  Modena, 
and  probably  heard  the  fame  praifes  of  Raphael 
and  of  Michael  Angelo-  Shall  we  fay  then  that 
he  was  lefs  ftudious,  and  lefs  a  lover  of  the  art 
and  of  glory,  than  Pellegrino  ?  He  certainly  can- 
not fay  it  who  has  obferved  the  works  of  an 
artift,  who  even  from  his  beginning  wasfuperior 
to  his  mafters  ;  and  who  imagined  a  mutation  io 
rapid  as  from  his  firft  to  his  fecond  ftyle,  and 
who,  not  content  with  being  equal  to  many  great 
men,  and  fuperior  to  all  in  his  country,  abandoned 
notwithftanding  that  ftyle,  and  undertook,  by 
means  of  new  ftudies  and  the  moft  profound  me- 
ditation, to  change  almoft  the  art  of  painting.  By 
that  I  incline  to  believe  that  Correggio  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  faw  and  ftudied  the  works  of 
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Raphael,  and  much  more  thofe  of  Buonaroti;  but 
being  of  a  mild  and  modeft  character,  and  only 
occupied  in  the  ftudy  of  his  art,  he  fled  the 
amufements  of  company,  and  the  acquaintance  of 
other  painters,  and  by  that  did  not  fubjeft  himfelf 
to  the  ftyle.  of  any  one,  nor  was  an  imitator  of 
any  one,  but  took  beauty  wherever  he  found  it. 

Some  people  will  tell  me,  it  is  not  known  that 
ever  Correggio  went  to  Rome ;  but  I  will  reply, 
that  not  knowing  it  does  not  prove  that  he  never 
was  there ;  becaufe  frequently  we  fee  that  what 
many  people  have  done,  is  not  known  until  they 
have  acquired  a  certain  reputation  ;  and  generally 
are  known  in  Rome  only  thofe  Profeffors  who 
work  there,  and  not  foreigners  who  go  there  for 
the  fole  end  of  ftudy,  and  it  is  probable  that  Cor- 
reggio was  of  this  number  ;  and  this  probability 
will  acquire  more  force  by  other  reafons  which 
I  fhall  prefently  adduce. 

It  appears  to  me  incredible,  that  Correggio 
was  not  efteemed  in  his  own  country,  and  thofe 
around  it,  as  fome  would  give  to  underfland  ; 
whilft  the  mod  important  works  of  his  time 
were  committed  to  him.  The  firft  cupoia  ever 
painted  was  that  of  Saint  John  at  Parma,  and 
the  painter  wa*>  Correggio,  who  completed  it 
in  1522  ;  the  fecond  was  that  of  the  cathedral  of 
the  fame  city,  and  painted  by  the  lame  in  1530. 
Thefe  great  works,  which  were  committed  to  him, 
fhew  that  he  was  reputed  as  the  firft  painter  ;  and 
that  if  he  had  not  gained  great  honour  by  the 
firft,  he  would  not  have  been  employed  in  the 
fecond ;   and   they   would  have  fought  other 
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painters,  which  were  not  then  wanting  in  Venice 
and  in  Lombardy  itfelf.  To  this  might  be  add- 
ed that  which  Ruta  fays,  that  when  the  afore- 
faid  cupola  was  finifhed,  Correggio  was  paid  the 
remainder  of  its  price,  which  was  170  fcudi  of 
gold  in  copper  money  ;  and  that,  having  carried 
this  fum  upon  his  moulders,  it  healed  him  and 
brought  on  a  malady  of  which  he  died  at  the  age 
of  forty  years  and  feven  months,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cloyfters  of  Saint  Francis.  According  to 
that  information,  the  price  which  they  gave  him 
for  painting  the  cupola  muft  have  been  much 
more  than  the  faid  fum  which  remained  ;  be- 
caufe  in  a  work  fo  great  as  that,  it  was  regular 
and  almoft  neceffary  to  have  fupplied  him  with 
different  lums  in  the  courfe  of  his  work.  Being 
thus,  Correggio  could  not  have  been  fo  ill  paid, 
if  one  confiders  the  age,  the  country,  and  the 
value  then  of  money  ;  and  if  we  compare  it  to 
the  prices  which  were  paid  to  Raphael  (who  was 
the  beft  paid  of  any  painter  of  his  age)  for  the 
rooms  of  the  Vatican,  which  was  1200  fcudi  of 
gold  for  each. 

To  that  might  be  added  what  Vafari  fays, 
which  is,  "  that  Duke  Frederick  of  Mantua, 
wilhing  to  give  two  paintings  to  Charles  V.  at 
the  time  of  his  coronation,  which  happened 
at  Bologna  in  1530,  thought  of  Corregg:o  to 
execute  them."  He  ought  therefore  to  have 
been  a  profefibr  much  efteemed,  when  a  well- 
informed  prince  preferred  him  to  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, whom  he  held  in  his  fervice,  and  knew 
that  the  Emperor  had  Titian  at  his  xlifpofal ; 
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from  which  it  might  be  argued,  that  wifhing  to 
make  his  gift  more  valuable,  he  chofe  Correggio 
to  meet  better  the  tafte  of  that  monarch. 

I  conclude  from  all  this,  that  although  the 
memoirs  of  the  life  of  Correggio  are  fo  confufed 
and  uncertain,  one  may  neverthelefs  be  affured 
that  he  had  the  beft  education,  and  that  he  learnt 
as  much  as  fuited  his  profeffion  ;  and  that  hh 
paintings  are  productions  of  a  fublime,delicate,and 
cultivated  genius;  becaufe  every  one  who  knows  the 
art,  and  is  even  but  fuperficially  informed,  muft  be 
convinced  that  without  the  aforefaid  quality,  it 
was  impoffible  for  Correggio  to  produce  fuch  fa- 
mous works.  If  he  were  not  rich,  he  certainly  was 
very  generous  to  paint  with  fo  little  economy  as 
he  did ;  and  finally  it  appears  evident  to  me,  that 
he  arrived  to  acquire  great  honour  and  reputa- 
tion. But  in  fine  it  is  of  little  confequence  whe- 
ther he  was  noble  or  a  plebeian,  rich  or  poor, 
when  we  know  that  he  was  a  great  painter,  and 
that  his  works  invite  one  to  follow  him,  and  in- 
ftrucl:  us.  To  this  effect  I  have  gathered  all  the 
information  I  have  been  able  of  his  paintings, 
which  lam  going  to  defcribe ;  and  although  per- 
haps there  are  others  which  I  am  not  acquainted 
with,  yet  thefe  will  be  fufficient  to  give  an  idea 
of  his  wonderful  talent,  which  in  fo  fhort  a  life 
could  produce  fo  many  works  with  fo  much 
ftudy,  afiiduity  and  delicacy,  and  fo  finifhed  that 
only  to  conlider  them  with  due  accuracy  it  ap- 
pears impoffible  to  have  performed  them  in  fo  fhort 
a  life. 

There  were  fome  paintings  in  France  of  the 
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mod  beautiful  ftyle  of  Correggio  ;  and  among 
others  thole  two  which  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
prefented  to  Charles  V.  and  which  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  bought  of  the  hereditary  Duke  of  Brac- 
ciano«  One  reprefentsLasda,  and  the  other  Danae. 
The  Emperor  fent  thefe  paintings  to  Prague,  and 
had  them  placed  in  the  royal  palace,  where  they 
remained  till  the  famous  thirty  years  war,  when, 
that  city  being  facked  by  the  Swedes,  Guftavus 
Adolphusfent  them  to  Stockholm.  That  king  being 
dead,  they  remained  unknown  in  the  minority  of 
Queen  Chriftina,  until  an  ambaffador,  who  knew 
the  hiftory,  fought  after  thefe  paintings,  and  by 
thefe  means  they  were  traced  out  and  found 
ferving  as  fhutters  for  the  windows  of  a  (table. 
They  were  repaired  the  belt  poiTible,  and  that 
Queen  efteemed  them  as  they  merited :  fhe  car- 
ried them  herfelf  to  Rome  as  precious  things, 
and  obtained  previous  licenfe  of  the  Pope  to  take 
them  out  of  the  popedom  whenever  fhe  wiftied. 
After  her  death  they  pafled  to  the  hands  of  Don 
Livio  Odefcalchi,  among  many  other  valuable 
things  of  that  Queen,  and  that  gentleman  held 
them  in  much  efteem  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  but 
his  heirs  felling  many  of  his  rarities,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France,  bought  them  and 
the  ftatue  of  Philip  V.  King  of  Spain,  from 
whom  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  father  of 
the  prefent  Duke,  who  from  rigorous  principles 
caufed  them  to  be  deftroyed  in  his  prefence  in 
order  not  to  be  deceived  ;  and  he  burnt  the  head 
of  lo,  another  painting  of  Correggio,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  the  moft  expreffive.   The  remaia- 
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ing  pieces  of  that  painting  were  collected  by 
Charles  Coypel,  firft  painter  to  the  King  of 
France ;  and  when  he  died,  another  French 
painter  made  it  a  new  head ;  and  in  this  ftate  a 
financier  bought  the  painting,  and  from  whom 
the  King  of  Fruflia  purchafed  it  at  a  high  price. 
It  is  faid  that  the  Ls?da  had  the  fame  fare  of  the 
16  ;  and  if  the  Danae  is  ftill  prefefved,  it  is,  how- 
ever, fo  hidden  that  I  know  not  of  any  one 
who  has  been  fortunate  enough  ever  to  have  feen 
it. 

The  painting  of  Lseda  is  more  an  allegory 
than  a  fable.  The  principal  figure  reprefents  a 
woman  with  a  fwan  in  her  lap,  which  appears 
as  if  it  would  wifh  to  approach  its  bill  to  her 
lips.  She  is  fitting  by  the  fide  of  the  water,  in 
which  fhe  has  one  foot.  Since  the  fable  fup- 
pofes  that  Jove  is  transformed  into  a  fwan  to 
enjoy  Lseda,  this  painting  is  called  always  by  the 
name  of  Laeda.  But  at  the  fide  of  this  figure 
one  fees  an  infant  girl,  who,  with  an  innocent 
air,  endeavours  to  defend  herfeif  from  another 
fwan,  which  attacks  her  as  he  is  fwimming  in 
the  water,  in  which  is  the  young  ^irl  up  to  the 
ancles.  Further  on  there  is  a  young  woman, 
who,  in  the  adt  of  being  drefied  by  a  fervanf, 
views  with  attention  another  fwan,  which  flies, 
and  appears  as  if  departed  from  the  place  where 
(he  is  ;  and  (he,  in  viewing  it,  fhows  figns  of  joy 
and  fatisfadlion.  Further  on  is  the  half- figure 
of  a  woman  rather  advanced  in  year:,  dretfed, 
and  in  expreflions  of  grief.  At  the  other  part  of 
the  principal  figure  is  a  Cupid,  who,  with  much 
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grace,  touches  a  lyre  of  ancient  make  ;  and  there 
are  alfo  two  of  the  Loves,  who  with  various  horns 
have  made  an  inftrument  which  they  are  found- 
ing. All  this  is  reprefented  with  a  grace  of  which 
Correggio  alone  was  capable.  The  field  is  a 
grove  of  branched  trees  of  various  kinds  ;  and 
the  fore-ground  is  occupied  by  a  lake  of  pure 
water,  which  appears  a  cryftal,  and  extends  to 
that  part  of  the  painting  where  are  the  afore- 
faid  women.  All  is  very  beautiful,  and  appears 
a  painted  poem,  which  has  for  object  all  the 
various  accidents  of  love*. 

The  other  painting  of  Danae  clearly  reprefents 
that  fable,  but  with  a  fpirit  truly  poetical.  One 
fees  Danae  gracefully  lying  down  in  bed :  a 
beautiful  Cupid,  or  be  it  Hymen,  fuftains  with 
one  hand  the  hem  of  the  fheet  which  covers  her 
lap,  where  me  receives  the  fhower  of  gold  in 
which  Jove  is  transformed,  and  with  the  other 
hand  (hows  her  the  beauties  of  thofe  drops,  which 
ihe  looks  at  wTith  complacency  and  very  expreJTive 
pleafure.  At  the  feet  of  the  bed  are  two  Loves, 
wTho,  playing,  prove  upon  a  touch-ftone  the 
one  a  drop  of  gold,  and  the  other  the  point 
of  an  arrow  ;  and  the  lad  appears  of  a  character 
much  more  robuft  than  the  other,  certainly  to 
denote  that  love  arifes  from  the  wound  of  the 
arrow  ;  and  that  its  ruin  is  gold.  This  painting 
is  all  grace,  and  the  Hymen  has  the  moft  beauti- 
ful countenance  that  can  be  imagined,  and  all 

*  Befides  many  other  copies  of  this  painting,  there  is  a  print 
engraved  with  good  tafte  by  Du -Change. 
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the  figure  is  defigned  with  fuch  elegance  that  no 
modern  painter  has  ever  exceeded  it.  The  clare 
obfcure  furprifes,  and,  notwithftanding  the  body 
is  in  part  a  little  illuminated,  it  is  ftill  fo  clear 
and  fo  reflective,  that  one  knows  not  that  it 
m  in  the  fhade,  which  is  however  ftrong,  but 
it  gives  greater  relief  to  the  thighs,  which 
receive  the  light,  efpecially  the  left  thigh  which 
has  the  appearance  as  if  detached  from  the 
painting.  The  head  of  Danae  is  made  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  and  has  the  fame 
kind  of  hair.  Correggio  added  only  the  necef- 
fary  expreflion  to  his  fubjedt,  and  a  character  a 
little  more  youthful*. 

The  painting  of  16  is  of  equal  beauty,  and 
the  back  of  the  figure  is  there  reprefented,  to 
avoid  the  acT:  too  fcandalous  which  would  have 
arifen  by  making  it  in  front ;  and  fince  Jove  is 
there,  reprefented  as  transformed  in  a  cloud,  any 
other  form  would  have  deftroyed  all  the  grace  of 
the  figure,  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  to  imagine 
better  a  fimilar  fubjeft.  I  fay  nothing  of  the 
expreflion,  which,  if  it  has  any  defeclt,  it  is  that 
of  being  too  perfect  and  fignificant,  becaufe,  as 
well  in  the  head  as  in  the  fhoulders,  in  the  hand 
or  in  the  feet,  which  are  the  parts  one  fees,  it  is 
impoflible  to  exprefs  that  lafcivious  act  with 
more  heat. 

After  Correggio  had  fulfilled  the  part  of  the 
painter,  he  added  that  of  the  poet ;  figuring  in 
the  field  a  flag,  which,  in  the  act  of  drinking, 


*  Dir-Changc  has  alfo  engraved  this  painting. 
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difcovers  all  the  anxiety  of  fatisfying  the  thirft 
and  ardour  of  love. 

There  is  a  fecond  of  this  painting  in  the  gal- 
lery of  Vienna,  accompanied  by  another  of  equal 
fize,  in  which  Correggio  reprefented  the  rape  of 
Ganymede;  a  work  full  of  grace,  with  a  beautiful 
field  in  the  ground,  which  exprefles  the  objects 
as  if  one  faw  them  from  the  height  of  a  moun- 
tain: here  one  fees  the  dog  of  Ganymede,  which 
truly  appears  in  the  adt  and  anxiety  of  wifhing 
to  fly  to  follow  his  mailer.  j 

Among  the  things  of  Don  Livio  Odefcalchi, 
was  a  young  Cupid  feen  by  the  back,  who  makes 
an  arch  of  a  piece  of  wood  leaning  upon  two 
books;  and  further  on  are  two  infants  of  half- 
figure,  who  are  wreftling;  the  one  laughs,  and 
the  other  weeps,  to  reprefent  fortunate  and  un- 
happy love. 

AIL  thefe  paintings  were  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  came  from  the  fame 
Odefcalchi;  and  there  was  alfo  another,  which 
being  in  every  refpect  refembling  one  I  am 
going  prefently  to  defcribe,  I  mall  now  omit  to 
fpeak  of  it,  faying  only,  that  it  reprefented  Venus 
with  Mercury,  who  is  teaching  Cupid  to  read. 

The  King  of  France  poffeffed  another  paint- 
ing, reprefenting  the  marriage  of  Saint  Catha- 
rine, of  little  more  than  natural  half-figure,  with 
Saint  Sebaflian,  and  with  the  martyrdom  of  both 
thefe  Saints  figured  at  a  diftance.  This  painting 
has  been  always  much  admired,  as  one  might 
know  by  fo  many  copies  which  are  done  of  it, 
and  fome  by  the  moft  famous  painters.  This, 
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with  two  others,  of  which  I  have  to  fpeak,  were 
prefented  by  the  Cardinal  Anthony  Barberini  to 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  has  the  peculiarity  of 
being  painted  in  diftemper  on  canvafs,  with 
figures  of  four  palms  in  height.  Both  are  fym- 
bolical  or  poetical  fubjects,  the  one  reprefenting 
Virtue,  and  the  other  Vice.  In  the  firft  is  figured 
Virtue  fitting,  and  armed;  and  by  her  fide  is  ano- 
ther figure,  which  reprefents  conjunctively  the 
four  Cardinal  Virtues,  with  their  fymbols,  the 
bridle,  fword,  fkins  of  lions,  and  little  ferpents 
e*ntwined  in  the  hair.  At  the  oppofite  part  is 
another  figure,  which  with  a  compafs  in  one 
hand  meafures  a  globe,  and  with  the  other  di- 
rected to  heaven  reprefents  the  Sciences;  that  is, 
the  knowledge  of  things  celefiial  and  terreftrial. 
There  are  fome  figures  flying  above,  one  of 
which  is  Victory,  who  meets  Virtue ;  and  the 
other  is  Fame,  who  makes  them  known.  All 
the  heads  are  wonderfully  graceful,  and  not  lefs 
fo  are  the  motions  of  the  figures.  Of  this  fame 
painting  is  found  a  fecond,  not  finifhed,  in  the 
gallery  of  Prince  Doria  at  Rome.  The  compa- 
nion of  this  reprefents  a  vicious  man  tormented 
by  his  paifions,  carefled  by  pleafure,  enchained 
by  habit,  and  flung  by  remorfe  of  confcience*. 

There  was  in  Rome  another  octagon  painting, 
where  Correggio  repeated  the  two  figures  of 
Science  and  Virtue,  of  the  laft  painting  which  I 
have  defcribed,  and  in  the  middle  a  fhield  of 

*  Thefe  two  paintings  were  engraved  by  Picard  the  Roman, 
and  give  fufficjcnt  idea  of  the  original. 
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arms  with  fome  ftars;  but  then  he  made  upon  it 
a  kind  of  field;  though  here  one  knows  that 
which  had  been  painted  under.  This  painting 
was  fold  to  a  merchant  at  Berlin,  to  which  place 
it  was  conveyed. 

I  have  heard  that  in  the  aforefaid  gallery  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  there  is  another  little  painting 
affuredly  of  Correggio;  which  had  ferved  for  the 
lign  of  an  Inn,  and  in  wrhich  is  painted  a  Mu- 
leteer with  his  Mules. 

The  firft  work  which  this  great  man  painted 
at  Parma,  was  the  Cupola  of  the  Church  of  Saint 
John,  of  the  Benedidtine  Fathers,  and  the  four 
pedeftals,  as  alio  the  tribune  upon  the  great 
altar.  The  cupola  has  no  fky- light,  or  any 
window  at  the  fides.  In  the  middle  is  Chrift  in 
his  glory,  fufpended  in  air,  with  the  twelve 
Apoftles  under,  feated  upon  the  clouds.  Thefe 
are  naked,  and  in  a  ftyle  of  greatnefs  which  fur- 
paffes  every  imagination;  and  neverthelels  the 
forms  are  beautiful,  and  ferved  as  models  to  the 
Carracci's,  and  particularly  to  Lewis,  in  whofe 
works  one  knows  that  he  propofed  to  imitate  it. 
Whoever  examines  this  painting  with  attention, 
will  be  induced  to  believe  that  Correggio  had 
feen  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  lunettes  he  reprefented  the  four  Evan- 
gelifts,  with  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church; 
and  in  that  work  it  appears,  that  he  had  wifhed 
to  follow  a  ftyle  fimilar  to  that  of  Raphael,  which 
one  fees  in  the  fimplicity  of  the  drefles,  and  in  the 
poftures  and  actions;  becaufe  the  fame  imitates 

vol.  in.  C 
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the  Socrates  of  the  School  of  Athens,  and  ar 
auditor  of  the  Predication  of  Saint  Paul  in  the 
Areopagus,  who  are  in  one  of  the  tapeftries  of 
Raphael.  Whoever  would  wifh  to  be  convinced 
of  it,  and  cannot  fee  the  painting,,  may  find  it  by 
the  print  engraved  by  Giovannini.  A  Saint  John 
painted  in  frefeOy  by  Correggio,  upon  the  door  or 
the  veftry  of  the  fame  church,  appears  much  more 
of  the  ftyle  of  Raphael;  above  all  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  head;  which,  if  it  were  found  upon 
a  piece  of  wall,  without  knowing  who  did  ity 
one  would  ta;ke  it  for  a  work  of  Raphael,  rather 
than  Correggio. 

The  Tribune  painted  by  Correggio  was  de- 
tnolifhed  by  the  Monks  to  enlarge  the  Choir  j 
but  Hannibal  Caracci  being  then  at  Parma,  thefe 
Monks  made  hhn  copy  the  whole  with  the  fame 
meafure  y  and  the  Tribune  being  re-built,  they  got 
them  copied  again  by  Cefar  Aretufi.  The  copies 
of  the  Caracci*s  were  bought  by  the  Pharnefian 
houfe,  and  are  now  in  the  Mufeum  of  Capo-di- 
xnonte  at  Naples.  The  principal  group  which 
reprefents  the  Madoraia  crowned  by  Jefas  Chrift% 
was  cut  off  from  that  building,  and  is  preferved 
m  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

Other  feparate  pieces  palled  through  the  hands 
of  different  individuals,  and  there  are  three  of 
them  at  Rome,  in  the  houfe  of  the  Marquis- 
Rondanini;  which  aftonifo  every  one  who  views 
them  near,  and  coniiders  with  what  excellence 
and  facility  they  are  executed.  This  work,  ac- 
cording to  Rura,  was  finilhed  in  the  year  one 
thou  land  five  hundred  and  twenty-two* 
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In  the  fame  church  are  two  admirable  paint- 
ings of  Gorreggio,  which  arc  at  the  two  fides  of 
the  Fifth  Chapel^  at  the  right-hand.  That  at 
the  left,  which  is  towards  the  altar,  reprefents  the 
martyrdom  of  Saint  Placido,  and  of  Saint  Flavia, 
with  other  Saints.  Although  the  whole  of  the 
painting  is  moft  beautiful,  yet  that  which  claims 
particular  attention  is  the  head  of  the  Saint, 
who,  in  the  mean  time  that  the  executioner 
pierces  her  breaft  with  a  pike,  looks  fo  lovelily  to 
heaven,  that  fhc  appears  to  care  little  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom. In  the  oppofite  painting  is  Jefus 
Chrift  dead,  with  the  fenfelefs  Mother  fupported 
by  Saint  John  :  here  one  fees  that  me  fuffers  all 
the  pangs  of  death ;  and  the  Magdaden  in  tears 
at  the  feet  of  our  Lord,  has  the  moft  beautiful 
exprefTion  that  ever  can  be  feen.  Thefe  two 
paintings  are  on  thick  canvafs,  and  are  of  a  moft 
beautiful  colouring,  much  impafted,  of  great 
force,  and  appear  done  after  the  cupola,  from 
whence  they  are  of  a  more  delicate  ftyle,  al- 
though not  fo  finifhed  as  the  other  works  of 
Correggio  exifting  in  Parma. 

Neverthelefs  Hannibal  Caracci  made  a  great 
account  of  the  laft  of  thefe  two  paintings ;  be- 
caufe  of  all  that  he  did  of  this  fubjecl  he  always 
took  the  fame  invention;  and  it  appears  that 
generally  he  applied  himfelf  more  to  the  ftyle  of 
that  work,  than  to  the  moft  fublime  that  Cor- 
reggio uftd  in  others.  It  is  evident  that  he  did 
it  becaufe  this  was  more  eafy  to  imitate ;  but  it 
is  a  little  feeble,  and  dark. 
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In  the  church  of  the  Fathers  Rocchettini,  In 
the  firft  chapel,  entering  on  the  left  hand,  is  the 
painting  of  the  altar,  done  on  wood  by  Cor- 
reggio  in  the  mod  beautiful  and  finifhed  ftyle. 
It  reprefents  the  flight  into  Egypt;  and  as  the 
Virgin  has  a  bafo'U  in  her  hand,  it  is  known  in 
the  painting  for  the  Madonna  of  the  Bafon. 
Correggio  ufed  to  employ  poetical  ideas  as  well 
in  facred  iubjedts,  as  in  the  profane,  from  whence 
he  made  a  figure,  but  not  of  an  angel,  who  pours 
water  from  a  vafe  into  the  cup,  or  be  it  bafon, 
which  the  Madonna  holds  in  her  hand.  It  ap^ 
pears  that  in  this  manner  he  wifhed  to  perfonify 
the  fountain,  after  the  manner  wThich  the  ancients 
figured  the  fountains  and  floods;  but,  howTever, 
for  this  he  did  not  reprefent  a  nymph,  or  any 
profane  things.  In  the  laft  ftage  of  the  painting, 
and  in  the  place  moft  remote,  is  an  angel,  in  the 
act  of  tying  an  afs,  with  fuch  exprelfion  and 
grace,  that  perhaps  it  is  too  much  for  fuch  an 
a&ion*. 

In  the  church  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  lime 
city,  on  entering  it  at  the  left  fide,  one  fees 
painted  in  frefco,  the  Myftery  of  the  Incarna- 
tion; but  it  is  very  ill  treated;  by  reafon,  that 
finding  it  painted  in  another  place  where  it  be- 
came demolifhed,  it  was  removed  to  where  it 
now  is:  in  fimilar  cafes  it  always  happens,  that 
with  the  new  humidity,  and  with  the  falts  of  the 

-  *  This  wonderful  painting  was  ruined  thirteen  year;,  ago,  by  a 
voung  Spanifh  painter,  who,  obtaining  permiffion  to  copy  it,  gave  it 
to  barbarous  a  wafli,  that  he  icarcely  left  any  colour  upon  the 
wood, 
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cement,  is  formed  upon  a  painting  in  frefco  a 
kind  of  tartar  which  fpreads  over  it,  and  makes 
it  appear  difcoloured. 

In  the  church  of  Madonna  delta  Scqla  is  a 
painting  of  Correggio  in  frefco,  of  the  Madonna 
and  the  child  in  her  arms,  of  half  figure,  but 
very  much  fmoked,  and  almoft  ruined. 

The  celebrated  painting  of  Correggio,  which  is 
now  admired  in  the  Academy  of  Parma,  wa^  in 
the  church  of  Saint  Anthony  of  the  Fire,  The 
eulogy  which  Hannibal  Caracci  gives  it,  and 
which  one  may  read  in  a  letter  printed  among 
the  Pittoricbey  and  published  by  Monfignor 
Bottari,  ought  to  be  fufficient,  being  of  a  painter 
fo  intelligent;  but  he  who  has  feen  that  painting, 
will  feel  luch  im^refli on  from  it,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  fpeak  of  it  but  with  particular  afib&ion. 
This  painting,  therefore,  like  many  others,  was 
done  for  the  devotion  of  one,  who  wiftied  to 
have  various  Saints  together  without  forming  a 
hiilory,  or  particular  fubjedt.  One  ought  not, 
however,  to  accufe  Painters  and  Amateurs,  of 
Anachronifm,  from  feeing  paintings  which, 
reprefent  kinds  of  fpiritual  vifions,  with  which 
mixedly  are  united  various  Saints,  for  whom, 
him  who  r  orders  the  work  has  particular  devo- 
tion. From  whence  in  this  painting,  is  repre~ 
fented  with  the  higheft  excellence,  the  Blefled 
Virgin  and  Child;  by  the  fide,  Saint  jerom  with 
a  book,  as  if  he  would  prefent  to  Jelus  his  writ- 
ings ;  and  between  this  Saint  and  the  Child,  is  an 
Angel,  in  the  a£t  of  pointing  out  in  the  faid  book 
fpme  pafTage  of  fcripture,  and  fpeaks  with  Saint 
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Jerom  m  a  fmiling  air.  The  figure  of  this 
Doctor  is  naked,  except  a  kind  of  violet,  fafh, 
and  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  which  covers  him  a 
little;  but  the  fhoulders  are  left  uncovered,  and 
the  right  arm  and  leg:  all  this  is  mod  beautiful, 
and  defigned  with  perfect  anatomical  knowledge, 
and  of  wonderful  colouring.  At  the  part  oppo- 
fite  is  the  Magdalen,  who  with  the  right-hand 
takes  the  left-foot  of  the  child,  in  the  act  of  luff- 
ing it,  and,  turning  the  face  as  wifhing  to  carefs 
it,  has  fuch  grace  as  Correggio  alone  was  capa- 
ble of  imagining.  Beyond  the  Magdalen,  is  an 
angel  fmelling  a  vafe,  to  fignify  the  offer  of  an 
unguent  of  the  Magdalen  to  Chrift.  Among 
the  beautiful  paintings  of  Correggio,  this  is 
almoft  the  moft  beautiful,  and  one  can  only 
compare  to  it  the  little  Magdalen,  and  the  famous 
Night,  of  which  I  mail  treat  in  their  places.  With 
regard  to  the  ftyle  in  which  this  painting  is  exe- 
cuted, it  is  to  be  known  that  it  is  fo  well  im- 
parled, and  has  a  richnefs  of  colour  which  is  not 
to  be  teen  in  any  other,  and  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  done  with  fuch  clearnefs  as  is  very  difficult 
to  preferve  in  ufing  fo  much  colour;  but  the 
moft  difficulty  in  this  kind  of  painting,  thus  im- 
parted, is  the  variety  of  the  tints,  and  in  feeing 
that  the  colours  appear  as  if  not  laid  on  by  the 
pencil,  but  as  if  they  had  been  infufed  together 
after  the  manner  of  wax  upon. a  fire.  Although 
the  whole  of  this  painting  is  wonderful,  yet  the 
head  of  the  Magdalen  exceeds  in  beauty  all  the 
reft,  and  one  might  fay  that  he  who  has  not  feen 
it,  does  not  know  to  what  the  art  of  painting  can 
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arrive;  becaufe  in  that  is  found  the  expreflion, 
and  the  precision  of  Raphael ;  the  tints  of  Titian ; 
the  imparting  of  Giorgione;  that  truth  and  cha- 
ra&eriftic  exa&nefs  which  one  fees  in  the  little 
variety  of  the  forms,  and  of  the  tints  of  the:  por- 
traits of  Vandyke;  the  grandeur  of  Guido,  and 
the  gaynefs  of  Paolo  Veronefe;  ail  however  is 
prefented  to  the  fight  with  fuch  tendernefs  and 
delicacy  as  the  great  Correggio  alone  could  pof- 
fefs;  as  no  other  has  eve**  been  able  to  imitate 
Shim,  or  even  to  copy  him;  becaufe  the  copies 
which  the  mod:  able  painters  have  made  of  this 
painting  are,  when  compared  to  the  original^  like 
lire  in  comparifon  to  the  fun. 

The  cupola  of  the  Cathedral  of  Parma*  in 
which  Correggio  reprefented  the  Afliimption  of 
our  Lady,  is  the  mod  beautiful  of  all  the  cupolas 
that  have  been  painted  before  or  after  him ;  but 
now  it  is  fo  fmoked,  and  fpoiled,  that  one  can 
fcarcely  retrace  its  excellence.  Its  figure  is  octa- 
gonal, and  the  angles  are  dimini&ed  according  as 
they  arife.  It  is  mut  up  without  a  lantern,  and 
in  its  place  is  painted  with  violent  forefhortening, 
Jefus  Chrift  who  comes  to  meet  his  mother. 
Below  are  many  Saints,  in  wonderful  forefhort- 
•ening;  from  whence  comes  the  principal  group 
of  the  Aflumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  carried  by 
many  angels,  fome  fuftaining  the  rabes,  and 
others  founding  various  inftrument-s.  All  that 
takes  but  the  half  of  the  fuperior  cf  the  cupola. 
In  the  inferior  there  are  windows  almoft  circu- 
lar; and  for  that  reafon,  Correggio  feigned  there 
a  kind  of  fock,  which  is  reprefented  as  at  a 
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diftance,  and  leaves  room  for  the  Apoftles  be- 
tween the  windows,  fome  {ingle,  and  others  two 
together;  and  notwithstanding  fome  fall  upon  the 
fame  line  of  the  angles,  they  are  ftill  fo  well  dif- 
pofed,  and  forefhortened,  that  they  never  offend 
the  fight,  and  appear  planted  vertically  upon  the 
cornice.  Upon  the  faid  fock  are  difpofed  two 
youths  in  the  ftyle  of  angels,  but  without  wings, 
lighting  torches,  and  others  are  with  cenfers  and 
vafes;  from  whence  thefe  unite  the  inferior  com- 
pofmons  with  the  fuperior,  becaufe  they  are  of 
a  lefler  proportion  than  the  Apoftles  and  the 
Madonna;  the  whole  together  form  an  admirable 
variety  of  grandeur  and  lightnefs.  In  the  four 
angles,  or  lunettes,  he  figured  four  great  niches, 
which  contribute  much  to  the  good  effect ;  be- 
caufe, fuppofing  that  the  light  comes  from  the 
aperture  above,  and  that  they  leave  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  faid  niches  obfeure,  it  illuminates  to 
the  contrary  the  figures,  forming  a  contrail  with 
the  fhade  of  the  field. 

In  thefe  four  angles,  Correggio  painted  four 
holy  patrons  of  the  city :  Saint  Thomas,  Saint 
Ilarius,  Saint  Bernard,  and  Saint  John  the  Bap- 
tift,  feated  upon  clouds,  and  accompanied  by 
angel-,  who  fupport  and  play  with  their  attributes. 
In  all  this  work,  and  particularly  in  the  lunettes, 
is  all  the  grace  imaginable,  and  the  greateft  know- 
ledge of  clare  obfeure ;  and  if  one  confiders  that 
the  whole  is  painted  in  frefco,  the  wonder  will 
more  increafe.  We  know  that  Correggio  made 
m  relief  all  the  models  of  the  figures  which  he 
painted  in  that  cupola,  in  which  affifted  his 
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friend  Begarelli ;  the  only  means  by  which  he 
could  have  executed  that  work  with  the  perfection 
he  did  ;  and  which  was  his  laft ;  and  charac^ 
terifed  more  that  profeffor  than  he  had  ever  been 
before. 

Modena  once  poflefled  treafures  of  Correggio, 
but  they  were  lent  to  Drefden  when  the  late 
Duke  of  Niodena  fold  all  the  beft  paintings  of  his 
gallery  to  Auguftus  the  third  King  of  Poland, 
who  bought  one  hundred  paintings  at  the  price 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  secchini, 
which  were  coined  on  purpofe  at  Venice. 

Among  thefe  paintings  fix  were  of  Correggio. 
Five  are  the  moft  beautiful  he  ever  did  ;  and  the 
fixth,  which  is  the  inferior  one,  is  alfo  very 
precious,  becaufe  it  fhews  in  what  ftate  painting 
was  when  that  profeflbr  came  to  the  world.  It  is 
a  large  piece,  with  figures  of  natural  fize,  which 
reprefent  the  Madonna  with  the  Child  feated 
upon  a  kind  of  throne,  in  the  middle  of  a  body 
of  architecture  of  the  Ionic  order,  of  a  character 
fufficiently  grand,  and  he  feigned  an  arch  behind 
the  Virgin,  with  a  few  heads  of  infants,  and 
two  intire,  reprefenting  Angels,  but  without 
wings.  At  one  part  are  Saint  John  the  Baptift, 
and  Saint  Catherine,  and  at  the  other  Saint  Fran- 
cis, and  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua.  This  work  is 
well  prefervedrand  is  of  much  force;  and  although 
it  has  a  little  of  harihnefs  in  the  contours,  it  is 
notwithstanding  fmooth,  and  well  painted  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  figures.  The  colouring  is 
true,  and  rich  ;  of  a  ftyle  between  that  of  Peru- 
ginus,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  and  in  particular 
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the  head  of  the  Virgin  approaches  much  the  ftyle 
and  character  of  the  laft,  efpecially  in  the  cheeks 
and  in  the  fmiling  countenance.  The  folds  ap- 
pear fomething  as  if  done  by  Mantegna  ;  that  is 
in  the  mode  of  encircling  the  member  ;  but  they 
are  lefs  dry  and  more  grand.  The  cornpolition 
Is  done  with  all  the  good  reafonings  of  variety 
and  contraft.  In  fhoit,  if  Correggio  had  more 
maintained  that  ftyle,  it  would  have  been  filffi- 
cient  for  him  to  have  equalled  in  merit  either 
Ghirlandajo,  Bellino,  Mantegna,  or  Perugino  ; 
but  he  obfcured  it  all  with  the  new  tafte  with 
which  he  perfected  the  art. 

It  appears  that  Correggio  abandoned  not  his 
firft  dry  ftyle  by  degrees,  but  that  in  an  inftant 
he  advanced  to  perfection.  I  do  not  know  for 
certain  from  whence  that  arofe,  but  I  will  give 
my  conjectures  upon  the  fame. 

In  the  fame  collection  is  a  portrait  of  half 
figure,  painted  on  wood,  of  a  man  who  holds 
in  his  hand  a  book.  Whilft  he  was  at  Modcn-a 
this  portrait  was  known  for  the  Phyhcian  of  Cor- 
reggio. The  colouring  and  imparting  are  beau- 
.tiful  enough  ;  but  I  incline  to  believe,  that  it  was 
painted  at  the  fame  time  of  the  Cupola  of  Saint 
John,  when  the  Author  had  not  yet  finifhed  all 

the  ftudv  which  he  did  afterwards  in  the  minor 



forms,  and  in  the  variety  of  tints.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  ftyle  of  that  painting,  I  would  com- 
pare it  to  that  of  Giorgione  ;  but  more  pallid,  and 
of  inferior  colouring,  although  equally  imparted, 
and  a  little  more  clear. 

The  third  painting,  which  is  in  Saxony,  is 
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known  by  the  name  of  Saint  George,  and  fhows 
the  great  application  of  Correggio,  and  his  ftudy 
always  to  advance  in  the  art.  This  work,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Vafari,  was  made  for 
the  Brethren  of  Saint  Peter  the  Martyr,  at  Mo- 
dena,  and  had  a  body  of  architecture  painted  on 
the  wall  around  it,  as  is  feen  by  the  original  de- 
fign  in  the  pofleffion  of  Monfieur  Mariette  at 
Paris.  This  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  fin ifh,  of 
great  foftnefs,  excellently  well  impafted,  and  in 
the  whole  is  very  pleafing.  The  compofition, 
however,  is  a  little  interrupted  ;  the  figures  have 
moil:  beautiful  movements;  and  the  defign  is  of 
a  mod  grand  character ;  the  drapery  is  much  ftu- 
died,  and  all  is  executed  with  great  attention. 
One  knows  that  Correggio  took  here  all  his  parts 
from  Nature,  and  formed  rhem  in  fmall  models, 
from  whence  he  copied  the  little  parts,  which 
he  chofe  for  the  clare  obfcure,  as  one  fees  more 
particularly  in  the  Children  who  play  with  the 
helmet  df  Saint  George ;  becaufe  the  Saints, 
forming  their  made,  have  all  thofe  accidents 
of  light,  which  could  only  be  obferved  by  the 
models,  it  not  being  poflible  that  children  could 
fit  all  the  time  that  was  neceffary  for  fuch  obfer- 
vations ;  from  whence  I  am  confirmed  in  the 
opinion,  that  before  Correggio  executed  this  work 
he  applied  himfelf  to  modelling.  In  this  paint- 
ing is  the  Virgin  feated  on  a  kind  of  throne,  or 
pedeftal,  furtained  by  two  golden  Children  ;  and 
at  the  fides  are  the  four  Saints,  George,  John  the 
Baptift,  jeminian,  and  Peter  the  Martyr.  This 
lafl:  is  in  the  ad  of  interceding  for  the  devout.  St. 
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Jeminian  prefents  the  Child  a  Model  of  a  Church, 
fupported  by  a  Child  of  divine  beauty.  The 
Child  Jefus  (hows  pleafed  at  the  prefent,  by  ex- 
tending his  arms  to  receive  it.  The  grace  and 
fweetnefs  with  which  this  Child  is  conceived,  de- 
ligned,  and  painted,  cannot  be  expreffed.  More 
in  the  foreground  of  the  painting,  is  the  young 
Saint  John  the  Baptift,  of  feventeen  or  eighteen 
years  old,  which  1  luppnfe  was  done  by  Cor- 
reggio  to  give  more  grace  to  the  compofition,  by 
contrafting  the  characters  of  the  figures.  That 
of  Saint  John  is  defigned  with  wonderful  know- 
ledge of  nudity.  The  anatomy  is  well  ftudied, 
and  expreffed  with  the  fingular  grace  of  Gor-> 
reggio.  He  has  the  head  turned  to  the  people, 
pointing  with  the  right-hand  to  Jefus  Chrift ;  and 
it  appears  that  he  fays,  Ecce  dgnus  Dei.  A  little 
forwarder,  and  half  turning  his  fhoulders,  is 
Saint  George,  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  grand 
ftyle  that  one  can  imagine  in  an  heroical  cha- 
racter. In  the  foreground  is  a  Child,  who  holds 
in  his  hand  the  Sword  of  the  Saint,  and  one 
does  not  fee  the  points  of  his  toes,  fuppoling 
them  hid  by  the  Table  of  the  Altar. 

The  other  Painting  which  fucceeds  to  that, 
bears  the  name  of  Saint  Sebaflian  ;  and  although 
the  aforefaid  of  Saint  George  is  fo  aftonilhing, 
many  intelligent  perfons  find  in  the  compofition 
of  this  fomething  preferable,  which  approaches 
more  the  modern  ftyle.  Certainly,  few  works  of 
Correggio  (except  the  famous  Night)  have  lb 
much  effe£t  as  that.  It  is  probable  that  it  was 
done  for  fome  religious  offering  of  the  city  of  Mo? 
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dena,  in  the  time  of  the  plague  ;  but  we  know- 
not  from  what  Church  it  was  taken,  by  fome  one 
of  the  Dukes,  to  put  it  into  his  gallery.  We  know 
only  that  it  was  there  much  before  that  of  Saint 
George.  It  reprefents  the  Madonna  in  glory 
among  the  Clouds,  with  the  Child  in  her  arms 
brightened  by  the  beams  of  the  Sun,  and  various 
Angels.  On  the  ground  are  Saint  Jeminian,  Saint 
Roque,  and  Saint  Sebaftian.  The  effect  of  that 
painting  is  admirable,  and  fhows  to  what  degree 
Correggio  poffeffed  the  art  of  clare  obfcure,  and 
the  diftribution  of  colours.  The  firft  thing  which 
furprifes  one  in  viewing  it,  is  the  light  of  the 
Glory,  which  effectively  appears  a  Sun  ;  and 
above  all  it  is  only  of  one  colour,  which  is  a  ra- 
ther clear  yellow,  and  the  border  of  the  Painting  is 
more  dark.  It  appears  that  the  Madonna  and 
Child  come  forth  from  the  body  of  light,  as  if  it 
were  an  obfcure  ground.  The  Madonna  is  drefled 
in  rofe  colour,  very  vivid,  as  if  covered  with 
lacre,  with  a  mantle  of  dark  blue.  The  flefli  of 
the  Mother  and  Child  have  but  little  degree  of 
light,  which  adds  infinitely  to  the  good  effect, 
becaufe  it  maintains  the  group  in  its  true  diftance. 
The  two  Angels  at  the  fide  are  oppofed  to  the 
clear  field  with  lefs  force,  and  are  fitting  upon 
rather  dark  clouds^  which  augments  more  their 
grace,  and  that  of  the  other  various  Angels  which 
are  among  them.  One  of  the  aforefaid  Angels 
of  the  Throne  appears  to  be  fpeaking  with  Saint 
Roque,  and  the  other  with  Saint  Sebaftian,  indi- 
cating, to  them  that  it  was  necefiary  to  have  re- 
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courfe  to  Jefus,  who  gives  figns  with  his  hand  td 
accept  the  fupplication. 

Under  that  celeftial  group  is  a  little  hillock, 
whofe  colour  unites  with  that  of  the  clouds,  which 
leaves  but  a  fmall  aperture  by  which  one  difco- 
vers  a  little  of  the  country.  At  the  left  hand  over 
Saint  Roque,  the  obfcurity  of  the  clouds  and  the 
mountain  make  a  field  to  the  figures  below,  which 
is  in  the  firft  place  Saint  Jeminian,  who  in  a 
golden  pluvial  lined  with  a  very  beautiful  green, 
and  in  a  white  alb,  forms  the  principal  point  of 
the  light ;  but  fince  that  and  the  other  lights  are 
fmall,  they  advance  the  objeds  without  preju- 
dice to  the  mafs  of  clare  of  the  glorious  group. 

On  the  other  fide  one  fees  Saint  Sebaflian  on 
foot,  tied  to  a  tree,  in  the  ad  of  interceding  for 
the  infeded  :  he  is  naked  even  to  the  girdle,  and 
the  tints  wonderfully  attach  the  inferior  parts  to 
the  fuperior  of  the  compofition.  At  the  fide  of 
Saint  Jeminian,  is  Saint  Roque  leaning  the  right 
arm  and  head  upon  the  mountain,  as  if  abandoned 
and  infeded  by  the  plague.  At  the  part  which  is 
above  that  Saint  the  clouds  make  a  made,  but  all 
with  refledive  light,  as  correfponds  to  each  made 
in  the  open  field.  This  accident,  wonderfully 
aids  the  repole  of  the  fight,  and  the  variety : 
contrafting  with  Saint  Sebaflian,  who  is  illumi- 
nated in  the  breaft  and  moulders,  whilft  Saint 
Roque  is  illuminated  only  in  the  thighs,  and 
in  that  manner  it  is  relieved  from  a  difagreeable 
uniformity.  At  the  feet  of  Saint  Jeminian  is  a 
girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  hol  js 
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in  her  hand  a  little  edifice  with  a  tower,  like  a 
little  church,  reprefenting,  as  fome  think,  the  city 
of  Modena,  of  which  that  Saint  is  the  patron. 
This  figure  has  all  the  grace  of  Correggio.  It  is 
remarkable  that  all  the  Angels  of  this  painting  are 
without  wings  *.  In  this  fame  gallery  is  the  ce- 
lebrated painting  of  the  Penitent  Magdalen ;  in 
height  little  more  than  a  palm ;  and  in  length 
lefs  than  a  palm  and  an  half.  This  fole  image 
contains  all  the  beauty  which  can  be  imagined  in 
painting,  for  the  diligence  with  which  it  is  exe- 
cuted, the  imparting  of  the  colours,  the  foftnefs, 
grace,  and  knowledge  in  the  clare  obfcure.  Cor- 
reggio  figured  the  whole  obfcure,  and  fhaded, 
except  the  naked  part  of  the  Saint.  The  head  is 
of  half  tint,  but  illuminated  by  the  reflection 
which  comes  from  the  arm,  and  a  book  which  he 
is  reading.  The  field,  although  obfcure,  is  equally 
beautiful,  and  feigns  a  fpacious  place,  fuch  as  the 
bottom  of  a  grotto,  and  of  a  valley,  with  trees  and 
verdure.  In  fhort,  if  the  other  paintings  of  Cor- 
reggio  are  excellent,  this  is  wonderfully  fo.  The 
hair  of  the  Saint,  befides  the  foftnefs  with  which 
it  is  done,  by  appearing  as  if  the  colours  w^ere 
melted  to- make  it,  gives  lb  perfect  an  idea  of  what 
it  is,  as  if  the  hairs  were  painted  one  by  one,  and 
have  even  the  luftre  of  natural  hair.  In  the  fale, 
this  painting  was  valued  at  twenty-feven  thoufand 
Roman  fcudi. 

*  This  painting  had  fuffered  fome  damage,  which  was  augmented 
fn  carrying  it  from  Modena  to  Drefden  ;  but,  with  the  great  care 
that  they  had  to  preferve  the  fragments,  it  was  excellently  repaired 
by  Signor  Sedriz,  painter  to  King  Auguftus* 
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The  fixth  and  laft  painting*  which  the  King 
of  Poland  bought,  is  the  moft  celebrated  of  all, 
known  to  the  world  by  the  name  of  la  Notte  di 
Correggio%  and  reprefents  the  Birth  of  our  Lord. 
This  work  was  done  by  Correggio  for  Alberto 
Pratonieri,  as  appears  by  the  agreement  which  he 
made  in  1522,  when  he  finifhed  the  Cupola  of 
Saint  John  at  Parma ;  but  this  painting  was  not 
iinifhed  until  the  year  1527.  Perhaps  this  delay 
ferved  him  to  fludy  more  the  effect  of  clare  ob- 
fcure,  wifhing  to  make  the  light  come  folely  from 
the  child  ;  a  thing  which,  until  then,  only  Raphael 
had  imagined  ;  nor  mould  I  be  furprifed  if,  with 
this  ftudy,  and  by  modelling  all  his  compofitions, 
Correggio  then  found  his  beautiful  clare  obfcure, 
and  that  wonderful  foreshortening  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  celebrated  Cupola  in  the  Cathedral, 
which  was  his  laft  and  moft  glorious  work. 

This  painting,  the  Night  y  is  in  the  aforefaid 
gallery  of  Drefder*,  and  very  wrell  preferved  ;  and 
is  one  of  thofe  paintings  which  moves  the  heart 
of  him  who  views  it,  whether  he  be  intelligent 
or  ignorant  in  the  art,  but.  much  more  that  of  the 
firft.  The  imitation  of  Truth  is  executed  with 
fuch  artifice,  that  it  lofes  every  idea  of  itfelf,  art 
is  there  fo  well  hid,  that  it  appears  done  with  the 
greateft  facility.  The  compofition  is  fimple,  but 
hides  the  moft  fingular  art,  by  fhowing  in  a  very 
fmall  fpace,  a  field  Sufficiently  great,  wkh  a  dif- 
tance  that  appears  truly  as  if  one  faw  a  melan- 
choly and  miferable  place,  but  ornamented  with 
a  horizon  where  one  fees  the  dawn-  of  the  day, 
which  enlivens  ail  the  reft.    At  a  diftance  arc 
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fome  fhepherds,  which  one  fcarcely  diftinguifihes, 
and  among  them  and  the  Madonna  is  Saint 
fofeph,  in  the  adr.  of  leading  the  Afs*  whofe 
figure  enlarges  the  place,  mowing  the  diftance 
that  there  is  between  that  and  the  Virgin,  and 
of  the  other  parts,  even  to  the  fhepherds.  It 
appears  at  firft  light,  that  the  fituation  of  the 
Virgin  might  have  been  better  ftudied,  becaufe 
the  head  is  inclined  towards  the  child,  in  a  man- 
ner that  one  cannot  fee  all  the  face ;  but  confi- 
dering  it  better,  one  knows  that  it  was  not  pof- 
fible  to  make  one  part  better,  without  taking  much 
from  the  grace.  Correggio  inclined  that  head,  in 
order  that  the  light  which  comes  from  below, 
mould  not  produce  a  fhade  in  the  parts  above, 
which  would  have  injured  the  beauty  of  the  face* 
The  child  is  alfo  placed  with  particular  care,  be- 
caufe it  is  taken  obliquely,  in  a  manner  that  one 
can  fcarcely  fee  the  face,  although  one  fees  the 
hands  and  the  feet ;  and  thefe  I  believe  were  made 
by  Correggio,  purpofely  to  avoid  expreffing  the 
natural  form  of  children  juft  born,  which  is  not 
very  pleafmg,  becaufe  we  are  not  ufed  to  fee  it ; 
and  this  ought  to  ferve  as  an  example,  to  avoid 
that  which  is  not  beautiful  in  Nature,  rather  than 
to  alter  the  Truth  ;  making  beautiful  that  which 
is  not  fo  in  itfelf.  Perhaps  for  the  fame  reafon 
he  almoft  hid  the  face  of  an  old  fhepherd,  who 
is  in  the  lirft  ftage,  placing  him  before  another 
who  is  more  youthful  and  beautiful,  and  who  with 
a  motion  full  of  joy,  appears  to  fpeak  of  this  fuo 
cefs  to  the  old  man.  A  Shepherdefs  who  has  two 
turtles  in  a  little  bafket,  mows  that  one  never  tire* 
VOL.  III.  D 
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to  fee  the  young  Jefus,  and  that  (he  did  not  know 
how  to  depart ;  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hand  to  hide  herfelf  from  his  fplendor.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  painting,  oppofite  to  the  Ma- 
donna, is  a  Glory  with  Angels  illuminated  equal 
to  the  child  ;  where  Correggio  placed  the  fecond 
light,  but  not  fo  perfect:  as  that  of  the  Madonna, 
and  made  the  fhade  more  foft,  as  if  it  were  re- 
flected, or  comprifed  in  a  kind  of  mafs  of  light, 
perhaps  to  make  known  that  they  are  fpirits. 
The  beauty,  grace,  and  delicacy  of  that  painting 
are  admirable,  and  executed  in  different  ftyles, 
according  as  it  agrees  to  each  of  the  n. 

In  the  collection  of  the  paintings  of  Count 
Bruhl,  who  was  prime  intnifter  to  the  afore- 
laid  Auguftus  III.  King  of*  Poland,  is  a  little 
painting  of  fomething  more  than  one  palm  in 
height  and  a  little  let's  in  width,  which  reprefents 
the  nuptials  of  Saint  Catherine.  It  is  painted  on 
canvafs  upon  board,  and  on  the  back  there  is  an 
infcription  in  ancient  character,  Lews  Deo.  Per 
Donna  Metilde  d'Efle.  Antonio  Lieto  da  Cor- 
reggio fece  il  prefente  quadro  per  fua  dev:zione 
anno  1 5 1 7.  If  this  infeription  be  genuine,  this 
muft  have  been  one  of  the  ftrft  works  of  his 
f.cond  ftyle.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  a  moft 
beautiful  painting. 

Among  the  paintings  which  were  of  the  Duke 
of.  Par  ma,  and  which  are  now  at  Capo  di  Monte 
at  Niples,  one  is  entirely  fimilar  to  the  aforefaid, 
nor  can  one  doubt  but  both  are  of  Correggio ; 
becaufe  among  the.  infinite  copies  which  different 
great  painters  have  taken  of  it,  and  among  others 
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Hannibal  Caracci,  there  is  no  one  which  ap- 
proaches the  original.  This  ought  to  have  been 
much  efteemed  even  from  the  time  it  was  finiflied, 
becaufe  it  was  engraved  by  Hugh  da  Carpi,  who 
was  almoft  contemporary  with  Correggio. 

Returning  to  the  Gallery  of  Saxony,  there  is 
alfo  a  painting  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  of  half 
figure,  with  the  child  fleeping  in  her  arms, 
which  was  engraved  by  the  celebrated  Edelink, 
who  believed  it  to  be  of  Correggio  ;  but  we  know 
for  certain  that  it  is  of  Sebaftian  Ricci  the  Vene- 
tian, who  with  a  view  of  impofture  made  it  pafs 
for  a  work  of  Correggio,  by  imitating  his  manner, 
and  by  giving  it  a  certain  call  of  antiquity.  But 
by  examining  it  attentively,  even  the  print  dis- 
covers the  impofture ;  becaufe  in  place  of  grace 
there  is  only  affectation,  and  in  the  clare  oblcure 
only  falfification. 

There  is  likewife  another  painting  in  the  faid 
gallery  which  is  aflerted  to  be  of  Correggio,  by 
him  who  engraved  it  at  Rome.  It  reprefents  the 
Madonna  and  Child  fitting  at  the  foot  of  a  palm 
tree,  and  an  angel  in  air :  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Zingarella  of  Correggio.  Cardinal 
Alexander  Albani  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  King 
Auguftus.  Notwithftanding  that,  there  are  peo- 
ple who  doubt  its  being  original,  and  we  know 
for  certain  there  is  another  on  the  fame  fubjecr, 
afiuredly  of  Correggio,  and  which  came  from  the 
gallery  of  Parma  to  Capo  di  Monte ;  but  having 
been  very  ill  treated,  it  was  repainted  by  a  mo- 
dern hand;  fo  that  one  may  fey  it  no  longer 
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exifts  ;  becaufe  we  no  more  behold  ifr  it  any 
thing  of  Correggio  *. 

Alfo  at  Florence  are  found  fome  works  of 
Correggio.  The  large  ft  is  preferred  in  the  palace 
of  Pitti,  and  appears  to  have  ferved  for  an  altar 
piece.  It  is  on  wood  ;  and  the  figures  are  aim  oft 
of  natural  fize.  There  is  the  Madonna,  and  Child 
in  her  arms,  who  has  a  globe  of  the  world  in  his 
hand  ;  and  Saint  Chriftopher  in  the  2cl  of  receiv- 
ing him  upon  his  moulders. 

At  the  feet  of  the  Madonna  is  Saint-John  the 
Baptift,  and  oppofite  to  Saint  Chriftopher  is  Saint 
Michael.  This  painting  has  always  paffed  as  a 
work  of  Correggio  :  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  of 
a  particular  ftyle,  and  little  refembles  the  beauti- 
ful works  of  that  famous  author ;  although  in 
the  compofition  it  partakes  fomething  of  his  ftyle. 
If  any  one  would  wifh  to  maintain  that  this  is  a 
work  of  Correggio,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
confef?,  that  it  is  not  a  complete  work,  becaufe 
there  are  many  harlh  tilings  in  it,  and  no  deli- 
cacy. To  me  neverthelefs  it  appears,  that  it  is 
a  finifhed  work,  becaufe  we  fee  in  it  certain 
things  which  painters  ufe  only  in  finifhing  their 
paintings  ;  from  whence  one  might  conjecture, 

*  A  Parmazan  Ex-Jefuit,  in  the  act  of  the  extinction  of  his 
order,  faved  a  painting  of  the  fame  fubjcCt,  and  fold  it  afterwards 
to  Prince  Chigi  of  Rome.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  original  of  Cor- 
reggio as  well  as  that  of  Capo  di  Monte.  The  field  has  fuffered 
much,  and  lias  alfo  been  retouched,  particularly  in  the  drapery. 
The  heed  of  the  Madonna,  the  foot,  and  the  child,  which  are  well 
defcribed,  are  painted  fo  divinely,  that  perhaps  the  world  docs  not 
produce  again  any.  thing  fo  beautiful. 
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that  Correggio  had  left  that  work  imperfecl,  and 
that  fome  other  painter  finished  it  ;  or,  if  he 
fmifhed  it  himfelf,  he  fought  to  imitate  the 
Venetian  fchool.  There  are  many  perfons  who 
abfolutely  deny  it  to  be  a  painting  of  Correggio  : 
however,  I  do  not  hazard  to  determine  who  elfe 
could  have  made  fo  many  beautiful  things  as  it 
contains. 

In  the  fame  gallery  is  a  beautiful  head  painted 
on  wood ;  and  although  it  is  only  a  firft  fketch, 
it  is  neverthelefs  fo  beautifully  impafted  and 
coloured,  as  to  give  every  delight.  This  head  is 
in  every  refpedt  fimilar  to  the  other  of  that  girl 
who  holds  in  her  hand  a  model  of  a  church  at 
the  feet  of  Saint  Geminian,  of  the  aforefaid  paint- 
ing of  Saint  Sebaftian  which  is  at  Drefden. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  poffefTes  alfo 
another  painting  on  canvafs,  five  palms  in  height, 
reprefenting  the  Madonna  on  her  knees  with  the 
Child  juft  born  lying  on  the  ground  upon  a 
corner  of  the  mantle,  without  any  other  figure. 
This  is  not  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  works  of 
Correggio,  becaufe  the  compofition  and  drapery 
are  but  little  ftudied,  The  head  and  the  hands  of 
the  Madonna  are  painted  wonderfully  ;  but  with 
lefs  force  than  the  other  clafiicaj  works  of  our 
author. 

In  Rome,  in  the  gallery  of  the  houfe  of  Colon- 
na,  ispreferved  a  painting  of  Correggio  on  wood, 
which  reprefents  an  Eccc  Homo:i  with  the  Virgin 
who  faints  behind  a  Soldier,  and  at  a  diftance  is 
Pilate  ;  all  half  figures.  This  painting  belonged 
\o  (Count  Prati  of  Parma,  and  appears  rather  pf 
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the  fecond  ftyle  of  Correggio  than  of  his  higher! 
and  moft  ftudied  ftyle  ;  but  neverthelefs  it  is 
mod  beautiful,  of  a  good  chara&er  of  defign, 
Angularly  imparted,  and  of  good  colouring. 
Auftin  Caracci  engraved  it. 

In  the  palace  of  Prince  Doria  Panphily  at 
Rome,  among  other  excellent  paintings,  is  pre- 
ferred one  of  Correggio  not  complete,  painted  in 
diftemper  upon  canvafs,  whofe  compofition  is 
Heroical  Virtue  crowned  by  Glory,  as  I  have 
defcribed  when  treating  of  the  paintings  of 
France.  If  this  painting  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  higheft  perfection  of  the  other  moft  ex- 
cellent works  in  oil  of  Correggio,  it  fhews,  at 
leaft,  his  great  knowledge  and  merit,  and  his 
quicknefs  in  painting  ;  and  it  ihews  alfo  that  his 
grace  and  excellence  arife  not  from  the  length  of 
time  which  he  employed  in  his  works,  nor  in 
the  repeated  imparting  of  the  colours,  but  in  the 
conftant  fyftem  of  having  always  prefent  the 
effects  of  truth  ;  becaufe  although  one  fees  in 
that  painting,  that  in  fome  parts  it  is  only 
fketched  with  white  and  black  rather  lightly,  yet 
it  has  all  the  grace  of  things  finifhed,  and  with 
all  the  knowledge  they  require.  In  other  parts 
where  there  is  a  little  of  colour,  one  fees  the 
idea  of  truth,  and  above  all  the  great  knowledge 
of  the  forefhortenings  is  furprifing,  efpecially  in 
thcfe  parts  where  any  mufcle  or  flefh  is  emirent ; 
becaufe  then  it  goes  gradually  hiding  the  other 
fucceffive  parts,  and  clearing  the  labyrinth  of 
the  forms,  which  is  a  thing  very  difficult ;  from 
whence,  if  there  are  other  paintings  more  beau- 
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tiful  and  finimed,  in  no  one  like  that  does  one 
fee  better  the  wonderful  merit  of  Correggio. 

The  houfe  of  Barbcrini  anciently  pofleffed  a 
fmall  painting,  reprefenting  that  paffage  in  the 
Evangelift  Saint  Mark,  which  fays,  u  And  there 
followed  him  a  certain  young  man,  having  a 
linen  cloth,  cad  about  his  naked  body ;  and  the 
young  men  laid  hold  on  him  ;  and  he  left  the 
linen  cloth,  and  fled  from  them  naked."  They 
fay  that  this  painting  went  from  one  hand  to 
another,  and  at  laft  remained  in  England  ;  but 
latterly  has  been  feen  in  Rome  another  fimilar, 
in  pofTeflion  of  an  Englishman.  The  only  differ- 
ence which  appears  between  them  is,  that  the  laft 
is  painted  on  canvafs,  and  appears  the  ftudy  and 
fketch  of  the  other,  becaufe  here  one  dilcovers 
fome  corrections ;  a  thing  which  is  rare  in  the 
paintings  of  Correggio.  Nevejthelefs  the  figure 
of  the  youth  is  very  well  finifhed,  and  is  beauti- 
fully imparted  and  coloured,  and  above  all  is 
lingular  in  the  expreflion  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  extricate  himieif  from 
his  clothes.  The  Soldier  who  wimes  to  arrefl 
him  feizes  the  clothes  with  his  right  hand,  and 
with  the  lefc  makes  a  fign  more  to  call  him  than 
to  arreft  him,  and  it  appears  that  he  would  wifh 
to  perfuade  him  friendly  not  to  fly  :  this  ex- 
prefiion  explains  the  character  of  Correggio,  led 
always  by  the  actions  leaft  harm  and  violent. 
From  afar  one  fees  the  arreft  of  Chrift  in  the 
act  when  Judas  kiffes  him,  and  St.  Peter  who 
cuts  off  the  ear  of  Malcus.  The  perfpective 
and  clare  obfeure  of  this  painting  are  of  the  beft 
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ftyle  of  Correggio ;  but  that  which  one  here 
knows  clearly  to  be  the  mod  fingular  is,  that  he 
had  prefent  the  figure  of  the  eldeft  fon  of  Laoccon 
when  he  made  that  of  the  youth  ;  becaufe  the 
head  and  all  the  characters  of  his  perfon  refemble 
him  ;  only  the  form  is  more  grand,  according  to 
the  ftyle  of  Correggio. 

In  Saint  Louis  of  the  French  in  Rome,  there  is 
a  little  painting  of  one  palm  and  an  half,  which, 
they  fay,  is  of  Correggio  ;  and  reprefents  the  Ma- 
donna of  half  figure,  and  the  child  entire,  Saint 
Jofeph,  and  two  Angels.  To  me  this  appears  a 
work  of  Julius  Cefar  procaccini. 

A  few  years  ago  was  found  at  Rome,  in  the 
poffeffion  of  a  dealer  in  paintings,  one  which  re- 
prefented  the  Madonna  and  Child,  and  with  a  little 
Angel,  very  like  one  which  was  engraved  by 
Spier,  with  the  fole  difference  that  this  is  round, 
and  the  other  was  a  fquare  long.  This  painting 
was  covered  with  a  thick  varniih  which  much 
obfcured  and  hid  the  beauty  of  the  painting  :  for 
that  reafon  it  was  fold  at  a  vile  price  to  one 
Cafanova,  a  Venetian,  who  cleaned  it  very  well, 
but  not  without  injuring  that  flower  of  the 
colours  moft  adherent  ro  the  varniih.  The  pof- 
feflbr  carried  that  painting  for  fale  to  Drefden, 
where  probably  it  is  now  to  be  found. 

The  King  of  Spain  pofTefTcs  two  fmall  paint- 
ings of  Correggio.  The  firft  reprefents  Jefus 
Chrift  praying  in  the  garden,  with  an  Angel  on 
high,  who,  with  the  left  hand,  points  to  him  the 
Crjfs,  and  the  cro-n  of  thorns,  which  are  in 
ihade  upon  the  ground,  and  one  fcarcely  difcovera 
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them ;  and  with  the  right  fhews,  in  graceful 
forefhortening,  the  Heavens,  as  if  he  faid  it  to 
be  the  will  of  the  Father  that  he  fhould  accept 
the  pafiions  :  in  fad,  one  fees  that  our  Lord,  with 
open  arms,  (hews  to  accept  it.  The  moft  fin- 
gular  part  of  this  piece,  befides  the  excellent  ex- 
ecution of  the  painting,  is  the  ftyle  with  which 
is  managed  the  clare  obfcure ;  becaufe  he  figured 
there  that  Chrift  received  the  light  from  Heaven, 
and  to  the  contrary  the  Angel  from  Chrift.  At 
a  diftance,  and  in  the  ioweft  place,  are  three  Dif- 
ciples  in  the  mofl  beautiful  and  graceful  attitudes, 
and  further  on  is  the  crowd  of  the  minifters  of  the 
arreft.  They  relate  that  Correggio  gave  that 
painting  to  his  apothecary  for  four  crowns, 
which  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  medicine  ;  and 
that  a  little  after  it  was  fold  for  five  hundred ;  and 
finally  Count  Pyrrus  Viiconti  fold  it  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Camarena,  governor  of  Milan,  for  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  gold  doubloons,  who  bought  it 
in  commifiion  for  Philip  IV,  It  is  preferved  at 
prefent  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Madrid,  with  the 
efteem  that  it  merits ;  and  it  is  no  ways  injured, 
as  fome  have  falfely  fuppofed. 

The  fecond  painting  reprefents  the  Madonna 
who  dreffes  the  Child  ;  a  work  of  a  ftyle  left  com- 
plete, but  neverthelefs.  fufficiently  beautiful,  won- 
derfully imparted,  and  of  admirable  delicacy.  At 
a  diftance  is  Saint  Jofeph,  planing  a  board,  fo  well 
degraded  in  the  contours,  that  it  fhews  plainly 
Correggio  was  a  very  great  mafter  in  the  know- 
ledge of  that  part  of  painting  which  they  call 
aerial  perfpe&ive ;  becaufe  the  things  which  be 
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wifhed  to  reprefent  as  feen  at  a  diftance,  he 
has  not  only  fhaded  lighter  than  the  painters  do% 
at  prefent,  but  he  has  dimmifhed  alfo  the  lights, 
lightened  the  contours,  and  confufed  the  forms 
by  means  of  the  diftance  ;  and  all  without  ever 
departing  from  the  limits  of  truth. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  has  a  painting  of  Correggio, 
of  figures  little  lefs  than  natural,  painted  on  can- 
vafs,  and  reprefents  Mercury,  who  teaches  Cu- 
pid to  read  in  the  prefence  of  Venus.  This  laft 
figure  has  the  peculiarity  of  having  wings,  and  a 
bow  in  the  left  hard  :  it  is  beautiful,  and  one 
plainly  difcovers  that  Correggio,  in  executing  :r, 
had  prefent  the  Apollo  of  the  Villa  of  Medici, 
which  is  now  at  Florence.  The  Cupid  expreffes 
all  the  innocence  of  his  age :  the  hair  is  rich  and 
wonderfully  executed;  it  appears  that  one  fees 
the  epidermis ;  and  it  is  finiihed  without  appearing 
dry.  His  little  wings  are  like  thofe  of  neftiing 
birds,  who  ftill  leave  the  lkin  vifible,  and  the 
quills  of  the  feathers.  Whenever  Correggio 
painted  wings,  he  attached  them  in  the  lame 
manner  as  in  this  painting,  placing  them  imme- 
diately behind  the  moulders,  in  a  manner  that 
they  united  fo  well  with  the  flefh,  that  they  ef- 
fectively appeared  as  a  member  united  with  the 
fuperior  part  of  the  acromion  ;  from  whence  the 
deceafed  Duke,  who  was  the  poffeflbr  of  that 
painting,  was  right  in  telling  me  that  the  wings 
of  thai  Cupid  were  fo  well  iituated,  that  if  it  were 
pofTible  that  a  child  could  be  born  with  wings, 
he  could  not  have  them  in  any  other  manner. 

Generally  other  painters  who  make  wings,  at- 
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tach  them  fo  carelefsly,  that  they  appear  truly  fic- 
titious. .  Mercury  is  reprefented  as  a  youth  who 
has  not  yet  done  growing,  and  of  an  innocent 
chara&er.  That  pamting  is  undoubtedly  ori- 
ginal ;  not  only  becaufe  it  difcovers  the  fovereign 
excellence  of  Correggio,  but  aifo  for  a  correction 
fufficientiy  vifible  in  the  arm  of  Mercury,  that 
was  originally  covered  with  a  blue  cloth ;  and 
one  diftinguiihes  it,  as  the  colour  appears  through 
that  which  was  afterwards  laid  over  it.  I  men- 
tion this  circumftance  becaufe  there  exifts  ano- 
ther fimilar  in  France,  which  has  not  this  correc- 
tion, and  might  be  a  copy-,  or  a  fecond.  This 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  bought  by  one  of  his 
anceftors  at  London,  together  with  an  afibrtment 
of  the  famous  Arazzi  of  Raphael,  at  the  fale  of 
the  furniture  of  the  unhappy  Charles  L  after  he 
was  beheaded. 

In  the  grand  veftry  of  the  Elcurial,  is  preferved 
a  painting  on  canvafs,  of  figures  three  palms  in 
height,  and  reprefents  Chrift  with  the  Magdalei£ 
when  he  fays  to  her,  Noli  me  tangerc.  1  his  is  a 
painting  of  the  fame  ftyle  of  that  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  \vhich  is  at  Florence,  and  of  which  t 
have  already  given  the  deicriptioru 
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REFLECTIONS 

UPON  THE 

EXCELLENCE  OF  CORREGGIO. 

IMITATION,  which  is  the  greateft  difficulty 
of  the  art,  having  been  conquered  by  fome  able 
profeffors,  fuch  as  Mafaccio,  John  Bellino,  and 
Andrew  Mantegna,  who  found  the  mode  of  ex- 
preffing  the  different  plains,  forelhortenihgs,  and 
back  grounds  ;  thofe  who  came  after,  fuch  as 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Peter  Peruginus,  Ghirlan- 
dajo,  and  Father  Bartholomew  of  Saint  Mark, 
found  lefs  obftacles.  The  two  firft  added  a  cer- 
tain grace,  the  third  a  little  more  knowledge  in  the 
compofition,  and  the  laft  a  majefty  and  artifice  in 
the  clare  obfcure  and  drapery,  which  was  till  then 
unknown.  But  fince  nothing  in  this  world  \s 
invented  and  perfected  at  the  fame  time,  the  afore- 
faid  artifts  could  not  follow  that  eafe  (the  lure 
counterfign  of  perfection  in  the  art),  to  which 
afterwards  arrived  in  different  degrees  Michael 
Angelo,  Titian,  Giorgione,  and  the  divine  Ra- 
phael, who  in  himfelf  alone  re- united  all  the  merits 
which  his  predeceffors  had  pcflefled  in  feparate 
parts,  and  reduced  painting  to  the  higheft  degree 
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of  perfection  under  the  nppearance  of  eafe.  It 
does  great  honour  to  mankind,  that  with  fuch  a 
genius  and  fuch  vile  materials  as  fimple  earths, 
di  (tempered  and  extended  upon  a  plain  furface, 
he  could  know  how  to  imitate  all  the  works  of 
•the  Creator,  and  the  effects  and  paffions  of  man- 
kind. 

But  although  painting  was  arrived  to  a  degree 
fo  eminent,  by  the  terrible  forms  of  Michael 
Angelo,  by  the  true  tones  of  the  colouring  of 
Titian,  and  by  the  perfect  ex  pre  Hi  on  and  natural 
grace  of  Raphael,  it  wanted  notwithstanding,  al- 
ways Something,  that  is  to  lay,  a  complex  of  dif- 
ferent excellencies,  which  is  the  extreme  of  hu- 
man perfection.  This  complex  is  in  Correggio, 
who  to  grandeur  and  truth  united  a  certain  ele- 
gance, which  generally  bears  the  name  of  tafte, 
and  which  fignifies  the  proper  and  determinate 
character  of  things,  excluding  all  the  indifferent 
parts,  fuch  as  the  infipid  and  ufelefs. 

Correggio  was  the  firft  who  painted  with  the 
view  of  delighting  the  fight  and  the  fouls  of  fpec- 
tators,  and  directed  all  the  parts  of  painting  to 
this  end.  However,  as  every  painter  endeavours 
in  his  works  to  content  himfelf,  and  to  imprint 
in  it  his  genius,  one  might  conjecture,  that 
Correggio  pofiefTed  very  delicate  fenfibility,  a 
tender  and  affeclionate  heart,  and  a  decifive  aver- 
fion  to  things  rough  and  harm;  fo  that  if  others 
had  painted  to  fatisfy  their  minds,  he  labour- 
ed for  the  latisfection  of  his  heart,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  fenfations;  from  whence  he  be- 
came in  the  whole  the  painter  of  the  Graces.  No 
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one,  either  before  or  after,  has  arrived  like  him  to 
the  art  of  the  touch  of  the  pencil;  but  above  all, 
lie  has  fucceeded  wonderfully  in  the  knowledge 
of  clare  obfcure,  and  in  giving  relief  to  things, 
having  eafily  found  the  juft  medium  between  the 
powerful  ftyle  and  the  terrible,  or  the  pieafing 
and  weak ;  among  the  fpacious  and  plain,  and 
little  relieved  ftyle,  and  that  which  contracts  too 
much  the  lights,  and  degenerates  into  minutiae. 
Finally,  none  knew  like  him  how  to  unite  light 
and  fhade.  He  understood  the  degradations  of 
thefe,  and  their  reflections  in  the  fhade,  without 
affectation,  becaufe  he  employed  them  in  a  man- 
ner, as  if  the  bodies  had  been  mirrors. 

The  inventions  of  Correggio  are  ingenious  and 
beautiful,  and  often  poetical,  and  his  compoii- 
tions  are  always  founded  on  truth,  and  the  good 
effect  of  clare  obfcure,  fo  that  from  the  firft  lines 
he  began  to  introduce  it  with  the  colours,  think- 
ing not  only  of  the  imitation  of  truth,  but  of  the 
diftribution  of  all  the  parts  which  ought  to  enter 
into  his  works.  To  this  end,  I  believe,  he  painted 
his  fketches  in  colours,  holding  as  a  principal 
view  the  appearance  which  a  painting  makes  at 
firft  fight,  becau'e  the  other  parts  of  painting  can 
convince,  but  rot  perfuade  one  of  the  goodnefs 
of  a  work,  when  it  does  not  pleafe.  It  appears 
that  he  did  not  regard  fo  much  certain  rules, 
which  have  fo  much  credit  in  the  modern 
fchools,  although  he  punctually  obferved  all  that 
which  refpefts  the  contrapofition,  and  the  con- 
trait  of  the  figures  and  their  members;  fo  it  ap- 
pears, that  continued  variety  was  his  fundamental 
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rule,  which  he  obferved  not  in  thefe  and  other 
parts,  but  in  the  whole. 

With  regard  to  the  contraft  and  the  variety  of 
the  directions  of  the  members,  one  fees  by  his 
moft  perfect  works,  that  always  when  he  could, 
he  gave  to  thefe  members  a  little  forefhortening, 
and  feldom  made  his  furfaces  parallel;  which 
gives  a  wonderful  effect  to  all  his  compofirions. 

It  is  neceflary  however  to  confefs,  that  fome- 
times  (although  feldom)  fearching  with  too 
much  earnelinefs  the  variety  of  the  fituations, 
particularly  that  of  the  hands,  gave  him  a  certain 
affectation  of  grace  which  does  not  appear  na- 
tural; a  defect  w^ch  Raphael  always  avoided. 

Some  have  taxed  Correggio  with  little  ex- 
actnefs  of  defign;  which  is,  rigoroufly  fpeaking, 
a  falfe  accufation. 

It  is  however  true  that  he  did  not  choofe  the 
objects  in  forms  fo  fimple  as  the  ancients,  nor 
the  mufcles  fo  marked  as  Michael  Angelo,  nor 
made  pomp  of  the  knowledge  of  nudity,  like  the 
Florentine  School.  Except  that,  he  defigned 
molt  correctly  the  objects  he  had  to  reprefent, 
nor  in  any  of  his  original  works  does  one  find 
any  thing  which  one  might  call  incorrect. 

Above  all,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  eternalize  his 
glory,  that  the  Caraccis,  and  particularly  Han- 
nibal and  Lewis,  formed  their  ftyle  of  defign 
upon  that  of  Correggio,  as  one  might  fee  by  all 
the  works  that  they  did  before  they  came  to 
Rome. 

It  appears  as  if  Correggio  had  confidered  all 
the  forms  of  nature,  which  were  not  altered  by 
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artifice,  as  if  they  were  compofed  of  curved, 
concave,  and  convex  lines,  and  that  they  could 
vary  only  in  their  fize  or  proportions;  fo  that  he 
avoided  all  that  which  was  angular,  and  in  con- 
fequence,  minutiae  and  drynefs,  in  which  error 
generally  fell  the  painters  of  the  anterior  fchqols. 
Avoiding  therefore  ftraight  lines,  he  chofe  al- 
moft  always  the  curved  or  ferpentine,  like  the 
letter  S;  and  with  that  he  thought  to  give  greater 
grace;  having  without  doubt  obferved,  that  the 
difference  between  the  dry  and  beautiful  ftyle  of 
the  ancients  is  principally  becaufe  the  contours 
and  the  forms  of  the  firft  are  compofed  of 
ftraight,  and  fome  curved  'Jfki  convex  lines, 
whilft  the  fecond  is  folely  varied  with  curves: 
nor  did  the  ancients  do  this  from  caprice,  or  from 
predile&ion  of  tatie,  but  from  the  precife  imita- 
tion of  truth,  and  the  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  the  ftrudure  of  the  human  body,  where  the 
obliquenefs  of  the  mufdes,  and  the  variety  of 
their  pofitions  upon  the  tortuofity  of  the  bone, 
form  that  alternative  of  curve:  and  fmce  flefhy 
and  mufcular  bodies  have  always  more  convex 
forms,  and  thefe  larger  in  the  concave,  to  the 
contrary  the  feeble  have  lefs  convexity,  and  the 
greateft  concavity  ;  for  that  reafon  Correggio  pre- 
ferred the  middle  way,  without,  ever  departing 
by  that  from  truth. 

Jt  is  not  eaiy  to  determine  if  the  knowledge  of 
dare  obfcure,  and  the  imitation  of  truth  in  that 
part  have  conducted  Correggio  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  forms  and  contours,  and  of  their  interior; 
and  if  by  any  other  way,  or  by  the  ftudy  of  that 
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principal  part  of  painting,  he  obtained  that  per- 
fection which  one  admires  in  his  works. 

It  is  certain  that,  after  Raphael,  no  one  under- 
ftood  perfpective  better  than  him,  which  has  fo 
much  contributed  to  the  defign  of  his  naked 
figures,  and  that  no  one,  except  perhaps  Michael 
Angelo,  knew  like  Correggio  the  fcience  of 
the  forms,  and  conftruction  of  the  human 
figure.  Clare  obfcure  is  fo  infeparable  from  de- 
fign, that  the  one  cannot  perfectly  exift  without 
the  other;  becaufe,  defign  being  deprived  of 
clare  obfcure  can  only  reprefent  a  kind  of  fection, 
parallel  with  the  furface  upon  which  one  paints, 
nor  will  ever  arrive  'to  exprefs  the  true  form  of 
things.  Correggio  knew  how  to  unite  thefe  two 
qualities  with  fo  much  perfection,  that  one  fees 
them  combined  in  his  works  the  fame  as  in  na- 
ture; and  it  appears  impofTible  that  he  had  been 
able  to  attain  this  fo  egregioufly  without  having 
much  ftudied  relief,  and  fculpture,  becaufe  pare 
truth  without  the  aforefaid  ftudies  would  not  be 
fufficient  to  teach  a  thing  fo  difficult;  and  for  that 
reafon  Michael  Angelo  modelled  firft  in  earth, 
or  in  wax,  thofe  figures  which  he  had  to  paint; 
as  he  himfelf  refers  in  a  letter  to  Varchi:  nor  be- 
fore him  was  there  a  painter  who  dared  to  ufe 
forefhortenings  and  contractions  and  extensions 
of  the  mufcles,  and  of  the  forms  of  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  as  he  did. 

From  whence,  if,  in  modelling,  Buonarroti 
taught  this  ftyle,  which  is  naturally  his,  it  w  11 
not  be  furprifing  that  the  knowledge  of  beauti- 
ful contours,  and  the  grand  ftyle  of  Correggio 
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arife  from  the  fame  origin;  that  is,  from  the  ftudy 
of  relief,  and  modelling  his  figures  :  it  being 
known  to  us  that  he  ufed  the  plafica. 

Befides  that  part  of  clare  obfcure  which  regards 
the  expreffion  of  the  forms,  Correggio  was  alfo  fu- 
perior  to  all  other  painters  in  the  general  clare  ob- 
fcure ;  that  is,  in  the  general  difpofal  of  lights 
and  fhades,  becaufe  that  fame  gradation  which  he 
ufed  in  one  part,  or  in  one  figure,  he  ufed  alfo  in 
an  entire  piece,  diftributing  the  lights  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  firft  is  only  one;  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  fecond,  and  the  others.  Thus 
is  his  fhade  all  varied,  but  fometimes  with  force 
and  fometimes  with  grandeur,  and  many  times 
only  by  the  qualky  of  the  colours  of  which  they 
are  compofed.  He  managed  the  contrafts  with 
foftnefs,  nor  ever  put  the  greater!:  claresin  contra- 
position to  the  greateft  obfcures,  without  forming 
fomething  wThich  would  take  from  their  afperity, 
or  placing  them  by  the  fide  of  fome  greater  fhade. 
Befides  that,  he  confidered  that  all  bodies  are  of 
fuch  a  nature*  that  they  do  not  retain  all  the  rays 
of  light  which  they  receive;  and  that  they  fpread 
or  reflect  the  major  part  at  all  fides,  according  to 
the  figure  of  the  fu  per  lice  ;  for  which  reafon  they 
ought  necelTarily  to  mix  with  the  light  fhades 
which  are  in  the  mafs  of  illuminated  bodies. 

Correggio  wonderfully  underftood  the  aerial 
perfpective  of  the  clare  obfcure,  and  colours,  but 
without  the  affectation  of  fome  very  modern 
painters ;  nor  folelv  underftood  the  gradations  of 
the  tints.  But  he  had  befides  obferved,  that  if, 
in  nature,  fhades  lofe  their  force  in  diftance, 
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lights  lofe  it  mlich  more  ;  and  that  little  things 
are  the  firft  to  be  confufed.  From  whence  he 
inferred,  that  the  contours  languifh  and  are  loft 
at  a  little  diftance,  terminating  in  pure  points,  the 
laft  extremes  of  bodies  which  one  cannot  per- 
fectly fee.  With  regard  to  colours,  he  knew  very- 
Well  thofe  which  lofe  more  or  lefs  their  a&ivity 
in  the  intermediate  ambient-  In  lhort,  he  per- 
fectly pofleffed  that  art  by  which  painting  de- 
lights and  deceives  the  fenfes. 

His  colouring  is  moft  beautiful,  but  appears 
alfo  more  fo  from  the  perfect:  gradation  of  the 
tints,  and  that  pleafing  and  diligent  manner  of 
imparting  his  paintings,  which  added  to  his 
fimple  colours  a  certain  clearnefs  to  be  found  in 
Correggio  alone:  fo  that,  in  his  works,  one  can- 
not determine  whether  he  were  moft  excellent  or 
intelligent  either  in  the  forms,  the  colouring,  clare 
obfcure,  or  in  the  manner  of  extending  the  co- 
lours; becaufe  whoever  confiders  all  that,  will 
find  that  he  was  equally  a  mafter  in  all  thefe 
parts,  and  that  in  all  he  had  made  the  moft  pro- 
found reflections.  What  arduous  ftudy  does  it 
not  require  to  polfefs  an  art  fo  difficult,  and  to 
form  a  habit  of  working  with  fo  much  excel- 
lence ! 

It  is  certain,  that  he  who  polTefles  in  perfec- 
tion the  greateft  number  of  the  parts  of  paint- 
ing will  be  found  the  moft  excellent ;  and  it  is 
alfo  certain,  that  Raphael  and  Correggio  are  for 
that  reafon  the  two  greateft  painters;  and  thefe 
efpecially  arrived  to  the  accomulifhment  of  ex- 
preffing  in  one  fole  point  all  the  apparent  and 
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pleafing  effe&s  of  nature.  It  is  true,  that  Titian 
was  fo  great  a  matter  in  colouring,  that,  by  his 
tints,  he  merited  the  firft  rank  in  that  part ;  but 
he  did  not  poflefs  that  perfedt  gradation,  which 
expreifes  the  molt  delicate  and  almoft  infenfible 
forms;  and  which  contributes  much  to  the  imi- 
tation of  truth,  and  fometimes  more  than  colour- 
ing itfelf:  and  by  that  we  fee  that  many  works 
of  Correggio  done  in  frefco,  with  a  tone  of  the 
tint  low  and  pallid,  can  enchant  by  tranfporting 
the  fpedator  from  the  idea  of  fidion  to  that  of 
truth;  which  is  the  primary  end  every  painter 
ought  to  aim  at. 

Correggio  was  the  firft  who  made  drapery 
enter  in  the  invention  of  compofition;  either  in 
the  eflecl:  of  clare  obfcure,  colouring,  and  of 
harmony,  as  for  the  direction  and  contraft.  He 
took  lefs  care  of  each  particular  fold,  than  of  the 
mafs  of  the  drapery ;  from  whence  he  opened  a 
new  way  of  difpofing  well  the  drapery  in  large 
works :  and  in  that  he  was  very  well  imitated  by 
Lanfranco  and  others. 

I  have  faid  that  Correggio  unitedly  pofTeffed 
thofe  various  parts  of  painting  which  fingly 
have  made  illuftrious  painters ;  as  truth  and 
grace  made  Raphael  illuftrious,  cheerfulnefs 
Leonard,  imparling  Giorgione,  and  colouring 
Titian.  I  confefs,  however,  that  in  each  of  thefe 
things  feparately,  he  was  lefs  excellent  than 
them.  He  knew,  notwithstanding,  how  to  unite 
the  whole  as  they  are  in  nature,  and  to  tempe- 
rate, by  his  modeft  and  foft  genius,  thofe  which 
are  very  violent,  and  to  combine  them  with  his 
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philofophlcal  understanding;  fo  that  whatever 
he  knew  how  to  exprefs  feparately,  he  wifhed  to 
fee  united;  and  he  fucceeded  in  it. 

But  however  great  I  confider  Correggio,  I  do 
not  {till  think  him  greater  than  Raphael.  It  is  well 
known  that  his  paintings  are  more  equal  in  the 
execution,  and  more  exquifite ;  but  with  all  that 
he  did  not  poffefs  in  fo  high  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence as  Raphael,  the  expreflions  of  the  affections 
of  the  mind,  which  is  really  that  which  gives  the 
greateft  noblenefs  to  painting,  and  is  equal  to  the 
impreflion  which  eloquence  aad  poetry  make 
on  the  minds  of  men. 

Raphael  therefore  painted  with  more  excel- 
lence the  effects  of  the  mind,  and  Correggio  the 
effects  of  bodies.  In  viewing  a  painting  of 
Raphael,  one  feels  more  than  that  which  one 
fees;  and  in  one  of  Correggio,  the  eye  fees  more 
than  the  mind  can  comprehend;  and  the  fenfes 
remain  fufpended,  and  the  heart  enchanted. 
Correggio  appears  finally  the  painter  of  Grace. 

If  Raphael  is  any  thing  fuperior  to  Correggio, 
this  is  much  more  than  all  the  others  who  came 
after  him.  Until  his  time,  painting  always 
gained:  he  completed  it,  and  was  the  meridian 
of  the  art:  from  that  point  it  always  went  de- 
clining, nor  do  we  know  how  to  be  able  to 
re-eftablim  it ;  much  lefs  how  to  improve  it ; 
unlefs  there  appears  fome  great  genius  who 
knows  how  to  unite  the  beauties  of  the  ancients, 
and  thofe  of  Raphael,  Correggio,  and  Titian, 
with  the  truth  of  nature. 

The  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  great 
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and  interefting  life  of  Correggio,  is*  confined, 
confufed  and  contradictory.  Neither  the  lite- 
rati, or  painters,  who  have  written  the  lives  of 
Artifts,  have  done  him  that  juftice  which  he 
merited  :  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  worthy  that 
fome  one  fhould  have  taken  care  to  inform  himfelf 
well  of  the  circumftances  of  a  man,  to  whom  the 
ncble  art  of  painting  owes  fo  much.  This  neg- 
ligence is  not  only  an  injuftice  to  his  memory, 
but  a  great  lofs  to  community;  becaufe  there  is 
nothing  which  ftimulates  geniufes  fo  much  as  the 
hiftories  of  great  men  ;  and  often  by  thefe  means 
the  vices  of  felf-love  and  ambition,  change  their 
nature,  and  are  converted  into  virtue.  For  this 
reafon,  it  has  appeared  to  me  proper  to  examine, 
as  well  as  I  have  been  able,  this  phenomenon  of 
the  pi&orial  hiftory,  to  remedy  in  fome  manner 
the  injuftice  which  has  forgotten  Correggio,  by 
writing  with  too  much  prolixity  the  lives  of  in- 
finite other  painters,  from  which  no  inftruftion, 
utility,  or  delight,  can  arrive. 

It  is  very  uleful  that  men  live  in  the  belief  that 
merit  is  the  origin  of  honour  and  fortune  :  by 
this  means  they  are  urged  on  to  follow  it.  How- 
ever, it  is  accidents  which  generally  decide  the 
fate  of  men  ;  and  the  fame  virtue  in  different 
times  and  places  produces  different  effects.  An- 
thony Ailegri  was  born  in  too  confined  a  country, 
and  was  inclined  by  his  talent  and  natural  genius 
to  love,  and  to  the  defire  of  knowledge,  and 
contrary  to  luxury  and  vanity  :  he  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  have  expofed  himfelf  to  the  great 
world  j  anci  if  he  had,  his  modefty  would  have 
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impeded  him  from  making  his  fortune  where  in- 
trigue would  have  been  of  more  value  than  merit. 
His  works  evince,  that  as  long  as  he  lived  he 
always  endeavoured  to  render  his  art  more  per- 
fect ;  becaufe  in  every  one  is  feen  fome  new 
improvement.  This  love  of  conftantly  ftudying 
belongs  only  to  thofe  who  are  endowed  with  that 
happy  humility  which  makes  them  know  how 
much  they  are  deficient.  Having  always  painted 
lovelily,  and  chofen  that  which  was  molt  grateful, 
one  might  infer  that  he  was  of  a  mild  difpofition, 
and  of  a  ftudious,  modeft,  tender,  diligent,  and 
philofophical  genius  :  but  all  this  capital  feidom 
leads  a  man  to  fortune,  if  accidents  do  not 
drag  him  there  by  force.  For  the  fame  reafons 
he  muft  have  been  little  known  to  the  wealthy 
and  courtezans,  and  of  courfe  forgotten  by  thofe 
who  praife  only  the  artifts  who  make  much  ru- 
mour, and  acquire  them  glory  and  profit.  Cor- 
reggio  was  ftudious,  and  fond  of  retirement,  and 
living  at  a  little  court  could,  not  be  an  object  for 
the  hiftory  of  fuch  authors.  To  this  1  add,  that 
being  born  after  the  great  men  who  illuftrated 
their  age  and  profefTion,  he  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  youthful  painter,  and  difciple  of  thofe  who 
enjoyed  the  greateft  reputation,  not  being  known 
until  the  age  of  thirty  years,  when  Titian  was 
feventy-feven,  and  Raphael  was  dead.  In  fhort, 
Correggio  was  the  youngeft  among  the  great 
painters  who,  in  the  florid  time  of  Italy,  have 
remained  fb  famous.  The  diftance  of  more  than 
two  ages  and  an  half  fince  their  death,  makes  it  ap- 
pear to  us  as  if  theyhad  flouriftied  in  the  fame  time. 
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The  retirement  in  which  I  have  faid  Correggio 
lived,  and  the  negligence  of  the  writers  of  lives, 
have  been  the  caufe  why  Vafari  was  fo  ill 
informed  of  Correggio,  and  of  other  paint- 
ers of  Lombardy.  This  caufe  pleafes  m.e  more 
than  envy,  which  many  attribute  to  him.  The 
truth  i$,  that  alfo  in  the  moil  indifferent  things 
refpe&ing  Correggio,  as  well  as  things  of  con- 
fequence,  and  in  the  defcriptions  of  his  paintings, 
Vafari  fpeaks  with  equivocation,  nor  fays  the 
truth,  as  one  might  fee  in  the  relation  which  he 
gives  of  thofe  which  Correggio  painted  for  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  and  on  other  occafions. 

When  Vafari  fays  that  Correggio  had  more 
merit  in  execution  than  in  defign,  I  believe  he 
would  not  wifli  to  be  underftqod  that  he  defigned 
ill,  but  that,  from  an  effe£t  of  felf-love,  he  de- 
figned beft,  and  ftudied  that  moft  in  his  paint- 
ings The  Tufcan  fchool  acknowledged  with 
difficulty  that  any  other  defigned  like  them  ;  and 
for  that  reafon  I  believe  that  Vafari  would 
wifh  to  fay  that  Correggio  did  not  defign  like 
Michael  Angelo,  the  hero  of  his  country.  This 
is  confirmed  by  what  the  fame  Vafari  fays,  eon- 
felling  that  the  defign s-  of  Correggio  are  done  in 
a  good  ftyle,  beautiful,  and  with  the  execution 
of  a  mafter.  The  fame  hiftorian  confines  him- 
felf  to  praife  almoft  only  the  excellence  with 
which  Correggio  painted  the  hair ;  and  it  is  very 
ftrange  that,  before  fo  many  wonderful  things,  he 
found  only  that  praife-worthy.  It  is  alfo  lingu- 
lar that  Vafari,  and  many  others,  attribute  only 
the  pure  gift  of  nature  to  the  excellence  of  Cor- 
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reggfc)  in  the  art.    This  is  a  grofs  error ;  becaufe, 
although   genius  can  do  much,   no   one  who 
reflects  can  be  perfuaded  that  that  is  fuflicient, 
without  great  itudy,  to  form  a  painter  fo  fublime 
as  Correggio  *,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
had  formed  a  new  ftyle,  and  more  exquilite  than 
was  ever  known  before  him.    Michael  Angelo, 
who  had  fo  great  a  genius,  did  not  owe  the 
whole  of  the  art  to  his  natural  abilities  ;  nor  with 
thefe  alone  could  he  have  found  the  means  to 
exceed  the  limits  of  that  dry  and  fervile  ftyle 
which  till  then  reigned  in  Italy;  nor  without 
great  ftudy,   and  the  obfervations  of  the  an- 
cient ftatues,  would  he  have  been,  perhaps,  more 
than  equal  to  a  Donatello,    and  a  Ghilberti. 
Raphael  himfelf  has  left  in  his  works  the  traces 
pf  his  ftudies ;  and  without  the  leflbns  of  Father 
Bartholemy,    and  the   fight  of  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  thofe  of  the  ancients,  we 
lhould  not  at  this  time  have  enjoyed  his  wonder- 
ful paintings.    I  conclude,  therefore;  that  Cor- 
reggio ftudied  the  works  and  the  maxims  of  the 
ancients,  and  of  the  beft  matters,  to  arrive  to  be 
that  prodigy  of  a  painter  which  he  was. 

I  have  expreffed  as  well  as  I  am  able,  the  mo- 
tives by  which  we  have  not  a  faithful  and  cir- 
cumftantial  hiftory  of  the  life  of  Correggio.  I 
have  faid  that  which  I  know,  adding  the  con- 
jectures which  appear  to  me  moft  probable.  I 
have  defcribed  his  works  with  the  greateft  exa£t- 

*  Natura  fieret  laudabile  carmen  an  arte 

Quaefitum  eft.    Ego  nec  ftudium  fine  divite  vena, 
Nec  rude  quid  profit  video  ingenium  :  alterius  fie 
Altera  pgfeit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 
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nefs  this  fhort  account  would  permit ;  and  I  have 
examined  the  degree  of  merit  of  this  great  man 
in  all  the  parts  of  painting.  Nothing  remains 
now  to  fay,  only  that  Correggio  is  the  modern 
Apelles,  becaufe  in  comparifon  with  him  he  has 
pofleffed  the  higheft  grace  in  the  art,  and  with 
his  fingular  works  he  has  taught  the  perfe&ion 
which  we  have  to  fearch  in  the  execution  of 
painting,  to  the  end  that  we  might  finally  ar- 
rive to  know  when  we  may  with  propriety  call  a 
work  complete. 
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ANNOTATIONS 

UPON  THE 

ANTECEDENT  MEMOIRS. 

Mengs,  as  has  been  faid,  eompofed  thefc 
memoirs  to  fupply  the  defe&s  in  the  life  of  Cor- 
reggio  as  written  by  Vafari ;  and  as  there  are  many 
who,  from  the  credit  of  this  author,  and  of  his 
Annotators,  will  think  that  thefe  maybe  calum- 
nies to  difcredit  them,  I  conceive  thefe  notes  ne- 
cefTary,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to 
judge  on  which  fide  the  truth  is. 

What  Vafari  fays  of  Correggio  in  general,  is 
evident  confufion  and  contradiction.  He  makes 
Correggio  to  have  a  timid  foul,  and  fo  much  a 
friend  to  parfimony,  that  in  confequence  of  his 
avarice  he  became  more  miferable  than  it  is 
poffible  to  exprefs. 

The  works  of  Correggio,  and  the  expences 
that  attended  them,  contradidt  this  iuppofed  ava- 
rice ;  nay,  even  prove  that  he  was  of  a  mod 
liberal  turn  of  ientiment ;  and  laftly,  that  he  was 
not  poor,  fine-  his  labours  did  not  render  him  fo 
mean  a  recompenfe  as  they  would  generally  wifli 
us  to  underftancj, 
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As  to  the  arts,  Vafari  fays,  that  Correggio  was 
in  the  art  very  much  inclined  to  melancholy. 

I  cannot  conceive  it  poffible  for  a  man  to  per- 
fuade  himfelf  that  the  invention  of  a  painter  is 
melancholic,  who,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
all  the  world,  compofed  moft  cheerfully  ;  and 
by  which  he  merited  from  the  public  the  title  of 
Painter  of  the  Graces ;  nor  is  it  confident  even 
with  the  fame  Vafari,  who  fays,  It  is  held  as 
certain,  that  no  one  difpofed  his  colours  better 
than  him,  nor  with  greater  delicacy.  No  artift 
painted  with  more  relief ;  fuch  was  the  foftnefs 
of  the  flefli  which  he  executed,  and  the  grace 
with  which  he  finiftied  his  works.  In  defcribing 
the  picture  at  Parma  he  fubjoins  — "  Near  this 
place  is  a  child  who  laughs  fo  naturally  that  it 
moves  to  laughter  whofoever  views  it ;  nor  is 
there  any  one  fo  melancholy,  who,  on  viewing  it, 
does  not  immediately  become  cheerful.  Are 
thefe  cheerfulneffes,  thefe  gaieties  of  colouring, 
from  a  painter  fo  melancholic  in  his  art  ?,s 

Vafari  in  continuation  fays,  li  If  Correggio 
had  left  Lombardy  and  had  vifited  Rome,  he 
would  have  performed  miracles ;  becaufe  his 
performances  being  fuch,  without  having  viewed 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  or  the  good  works 
of  the  moderns,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  if  he 
had  feen  them,  he  would  have  infinitely  im- 
proved his  own  works,  and,  by  proceeding. from 
good  to  better,  would  have  arrived  at  the  higheit 
perfe&ion." 

Setting  apart  the  point  already  cleared  up  by 
Mengs,  "  if  Correggio  had  been  at  Rome  and 
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even  although  he  had  not  been  there,  it  Is  evident 
that  he  knew  and  prof  ited  himfelf  of  the  antique.  I 
mould  be  glad  to  know  what  miracles  he  would 
have  done,and  what  things  (asVarari  thinks) could 
have  been  added  to  the  pi&ures  of  Correggio ; 
and  what  conception  he  had  of  the  works  of  that 
anift  who  afTerts,  that  one  could  have  infinitely 
improved  them.  For  me,  I  mould  hold  a  man 
the  molt  extraordinary  who  could  be  capable  of 
telling  me,  and  much  more  of  perfuading  me,  of 
the  defeats  of  that  painter.  And  if  he  mould 
add  the  knowledge  of  painting  better  than  him, 
I  mould  efteem  him  the  greateft  artift  upon  earth. 
It  is  not  lefs  extraordinary,  that  one  who  painted 
like  Vafari,  found  it  fo  eafy,  infinitely  to  amend 
the  works  of  Correggio.  Upon  the  queftion  fo 
dilputed,  if  Correggio  was  at  Rome,  and  if  he 
improved  himielf  from  the  pi&ures  of  Melozzo 
of  Forli,  which  were  in  the  ancient  church  of 
the  Holy  Apoftles,  I  fay  that  various  pictures  cut 
from  that  tribune  now  exift  in  the  Vatican,  in 
the  apartment  where  Benedict  XIII.  lived;  and 
which  now  is  the  habitation  of  the  Cardinal  Zelada, 
Librarian ;  where  the  curious  will  be  able  to  con- 
front them  with  thofe  of  Correggio. 

The  manner  of  the  defign  of  Correggio  did 
not  pleafe  Vafari,  fince  in  a  marginal  note  he 
remarks,  that  he  excelled  more  in  colouring  than 
in  defign ;  and  immediately  in  the  text  he  ex- 
cufes  him,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  poflef- 
fing  all  the  parts  of  an  art  fo  extenfive  as  that  of 
painting;  becaufe  many  have  defigned  well,  and 
coloured  badly,  and  fo  on  the  contrary. 
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This  Ipecies  of  criticifm  means  not  otherwise 
than  that  Correggio  did  not  defign  in  the  manner 
that  Vafari  did,  and  that  he  feleded  different 
forms  from  either  Vafari  or  his  fchooL  The  one 
held  as  good  all  contortions,  and  defigned  every 
thing  with  force  and  energy,  arrogantly  difplay- 
ing  his  Hull  in  anatomy,  whilft  the  other  was 
all  foftnefs,  fweetnefs,  and  grace  ;  but  in  his 
manner,  Correggio  was  as  able  a  defigner  as  the 
moft  able  Tufcan  :  and  the  fame  Vafari  confeffes 
that  his  defigns  are  of  a  good  tafte,  that  they 
have  grace,  and  the  touch  of  a  mafter* 

The  annotator  of  Vafari  goes  much  further 
than  him,  affuring  us  that  if  the  Caraccis  had 
repainted  the  Tribune  of  St.  John  at  Parma, 
which  they  had  already  copied  from  the  original, 
that  although  they  had  remained  inferior  to  Cor- 
reggio in  the  colouring,  they  would  have  equalled, 
if  not  furpaffed  him  in  defign.  The  Caraccis, 
who  were  of  fome  confequence  in  the  world  by 
having  ftudied  or  imitated  Correggio,  were  fuf- 
ficiently  modeft  not  to  afpire  to  fuch  an  eulo- 
gium,  and  too  able  in  their  profeffion  not  to 
know  the  merit  of  their  mafter.  Vafari,  after  hav- 
ing exhibited  to  us  the  pufillanimity  of  Correggio, 
the  obfcurity  in  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
lived,  and  that  his  mifery  could  not  be  exceeded, 
informs  us,  that  the  Duke  of  Mantua  chofe  him 
to  paint  two  pictures  worthy  the  acceptance  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  to  whom  he  wifhed  to  prefent 
them;  and  that  Giulio  Romano,  who  was  then  in 
the  fervice  of  the  abovementioned  Duke,  and 
not  preferred  to  Correggio,  declared  to  have 
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never  in  his  life  feen  fuch  colouring.  Giulio 
Romano  fpoke  at  lead  of  what  he  had  feen ;  but 
it  was  not  poflible  that  Vafari  could  have  feen 
them,  nor  could  have  been  well  informed  of 
what  he  writes,  becaufe  his  relation  accords  in 
nothing  with  the  truth.  The  Danae  he  calls 
Venus,  and  fays  that  in  that  pi&ure  the  landfcape 
was  the  mod  beautiful  that  any  Lombard  had 
ever  painted,  when  there  is  not  a  madow  of  a 
landfcape  in  that  pifture  ;  and  fubjoins,  That 
which  gave  the  more  grace  to  the  Venus,  was 
a  clear  and  limpid  ftream  which  ran  amongft 
fome  rocks  bathing  her  feet.  This  might  in 
part  apply  to  the  Leda,  as  one  may  fee  by  the 
defcriptfon  which  Mengs  gives  of  it,  and  in  the 
print  taken  from  this  picture :  but  in  the  Danae, 
which  Vafari  calls  Venus,  one  finds  nothing  at 
all  of  this ;  and  he  who  will  may  fee  it  in  two 
copies  of  this  picture  fufficiently  exa£t,  which 
are  in  Rome,  one  in  the  houfe  of  the  Prince  v 
Santa  Croce,  and  the  other  at  that  of  the  Mar- 
chefe  Orfini  de  Cavalieri. 

Vafari  afcribes  to  Correggio  the  painting  of 
the  Tribune  of  the  Duomo  at  Parma,  when  that 
Duo-mo  never  had  a  Tribune  painted  by  Correggio; 
it  was  certainly  in  the  church  of  St.  John :  by 
the  fame  miftake  Vafari  places  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Duomo,  two  pictures  in  oil  by  Cor- 
reggio, which  have  always  been  in  St.  John's ; 
but  this  error  has  already  been  remarked  by 
Bottari.  Twice  Vafari  fpeaks  of  the  admirable 
art  with  which  Correggio  painted  hair.  The  thing 
is  true  ;  but  it  appears  ridiculous  that  Correggio 
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having  fo  much  merit  in  the  other  more  noble* 
parts  he  fhould  affectedly  praife  this  trilling 
ability. 

After  the  confufion  and  diforder  with  which 
Vafari  writes  the  life  of  Correggio,  and  after 
having  accufed  him  as  a  melancholic  and  pufil- 
lanimous  painter,  and  an  indifferent  defigner, 
and  ignorant  of  his  own  proper  merit,  &c.  &c- 
he  finilhes  by  giving  him  a  thoufand  encomiums  |- 
faying,  that  arnongfl  thofe  of  the  profeffion  one 
admires  as  divine  every  thing  of  his.  Vafari 
afferts  his  not  being  able  to  find  the  portrait  of 
Correggio,  and  his  annotator  Bottari  pretends  to 
give  it  to  us  difcovered  in  a  print  of  Belluzzi, 
but  fays  not  from  whence  he  copied  it.  Every 
one  who  fees  this  portrait,  which  reprefents  a  bald 
old  man,  and  decrepit,  fees  at  once  that  it  can- 
not be  the  portrait  of  a  man  who  died  at  forty 
years  of  age. 

There  was  found  at  Genoa  a  few  years  ago,  a 
fmall  picture  on  wood,  eight  inches  long,  the 
portrait  of  a  man,  rather  handfome  and  of 
a  fair  complexion,  having  this  infcription : 
Doffo  Dojji  dipinfe  quejlo  ritratto  di  Aiitonio  da 
Correggio.  Mengs  got  a  defign  made  from  it, 
but  1  know  not  what  is  become  of  it.  I  being 
in  Turin  feven  years  ago,  fawin  the  Vigna  of  the 
Queen,  a  feries  of  portraits,  amongft  which  was 
one  of  a  middle-aged  man  with  a  heard,  and 
light  coloured  hair,  on  which  was  written  : 
Antonio  AlUgri  da  Correggio.  Many  have  taxed 
Vafari  of  partiality,  and  many  others  of  envy,  in 
his  hiftory  of  the  lives  of  the  painters,  through 
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negligence,  through  infidelity,  and  through  the 
inaccuracy  with  which  he  wrote  the  lives  of  thofe 
who  were  not  Tufcans,  praifing  above  the  clouds 
many  of  them  who  merited  not  even  to  be  men- 
tioned, I  cannot  believe  Vafari  fo  malignant, 
fince  all  his  writings  indicate  a  goodnefs  of  heart, 
and  an  honeft  man  ;  from  whence  I  think  that 
he  praifed  from  fincerity  him  whom  he  thought 
praife-worthy  according  to  the  beft  of  his  judg- 
ment. Therefore,  that  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand it  was  not  poiTible  for  him  to  praife  ;  and  if 
he  had  known  in  what  confifted  the  grace  of  the 
works  of  Correggio,  and  the  true  merit  of  thofe 
of  Raphael,  he  would  certainly  have  praifed 
them,  confining  himfelf  to  thofe  parts,  and 
would  not  fo  whimfically  have  taken  the  fubjecT; 
of  praifing  them  for  their  manner  of  painting 
hair. 

One  fees  Vafari  was  perfuaded,  that  beyond 
the  fchool  and  manner  of  Michael  Angelo, 
little  good  was  to  be  expected  from  the  fine  arts. 
He  collected  all  the  little  ftories  which  vulgarly 
were  prevalent  amongft  the  prof.  {Tors.  He  un- 
der flood  the  arts  as  a  mechanic  :  he  had  no  better 
fkill ;  and  willing  to  write  a  voluminous  work, 
he  compiled  lives  in  the  beft  manner  he  could, 
and  in  a  ftyle  infipid  and  vulgar,  which  he 
ufually  fpoke  with  his  bricklayers  and  carpenters. 
Monfignor  Bottari,  his  defender  and  panegyrift, 
excufeshim  in  another  manner,  by  faying,  14  it  is 
not  pofhble  that  Vafari  would  tell  a  lie  in  a  thing 
in  which  he  could  be  convinced  with  fo  much 
eafe."    A  feeble  reafon  indeed  !  If  Vafari  had 
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even  thought  fo,  he  would  not  have  written 
falfehoods  upon  that  which  he  had  a  thoufand 
times  feen  with  his  own  eyes,  as  he  does  fpeaking 
of  the  pictures  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican  *. 

*  The  life  of  Correggio  compofed  by  Mengs,  as  I  have 
publiflied  it,  has  been  printed  at  Finale  in  1781,  by  a  certain 
Carlo  Giufeppe  Ratti,  who  pretending  not  to  know  the  works  of 
Mengs,  gives  himfelf  as  the  author  of  this  life;  and  to  give  a 
better  appearance  to  it,  he  inferts  in  this  publication  a  letter  which 
he  fays  was  written  to  him  by  Mengs  in  1774,  from  Madrid,  in 
which  he  makes  that  gentleman  fay,  that  he  wifhes  him  to  dolleft, 
and  publifh  fpeedily,  the  anecdotes  of  the  life  and  works  of  Cor- 
reggio.  Therefore  he  has  publiihed  this  life,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  either  written  or  printed  by  Mengs,  although  it  is  truly  the 
very  fame  of  Mengs.  Ratti  has  however  arranged  it  in  his  own 
manner,  by  changing  words  and  phrafes  wherever  he  treats  of  the 
arts,  and  has  believed  he  has  produced  a  maMer-piece  by  embroidering 
it  with  very  precious  erudition,  as  for  example:  Corrcggio  is  a  city 
equal  to  every  iilufiricus  city  in  Lombardy^  and  has  produced  great  men 
of  every  denomination  even  unto  Cardinals  ;  and  therefore  he,  Ratti, 
produces  epitaphs,  teftimonials,  titles,  employments,  tombs,  date?, 
chronologies,  and  many  other  anecdot-s,  all  very  ufeful  to  painting 
and  painters.  He  recounts  at  Jaft  all  the  fchoWs  of  Correggio, 
and  he  recounts  not  a  few  of  them,  but  makes  them  all  clever, 
very  clever  fellows;  and  then  he  paffc  s  to  his  difciples,  amongft: 
whom  he  makes  Lanfranco  his  arch-difciple,  and  more  than  arch- 
difciple  Ferrari,  probably  becaufe  he  was  a  Genoefe  ;  ard  terminates 
finally  with  Mengs,  whom  he  pretends  to  be  the  faithful  imitator  of 
Correggio,  without  fpecifying  in. what  he  followed  him. 

Since  then  this  Ratti  is  wild  in  publiihing,  it  is  neceffaiy  to  pub- 
lifh him  fuch  as  he  really  i«.  He  is  a  lame  Genoefe  with  mouth 
awry,  and  with  the  trifling  talents  of  imitating  the  motions  and 
abfurdities  of  people.  With  this  def:rable  ftcck  he  flattered  the 
tafte  of  Mengs,  who,  notwithstanding  the  ferioufnefs  of  his  charac- 
ter, was  pleafed  to  divert  himfelf  with  cheerful  and  facetious  peo- 
ple, even  in  a  ftyle  low  and  burlefque.  For  that  reafon,  in  his 
hours  of  repofe  he  diverted  himfelf  frequently  with  Ratti ;  and  he 
became  fo  attached  to  him  that  he  fixed  him  in  his  houfe,  providing 
him  with  every  thing ;  and  to  be  of  fome  fervice  to  him  he  wag 
willing  to  make  a  painter  of  him,  defigning  for  him  various  fketches 
in  clare  obfeure,  for  a  picture  cf  the  Nativity  of  Chrift,  which  he 
was  engaged  to  do  for  the  church  of  the  merchants  of  Barcelona. 
This  painter,  who  was  no  painter,  feleded  the  moft  beautiful  of 
thefe  iketches  about  fix  palms  in  height  (it  is  a  capital  work  that 
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I  poflefs).  In  this  manner  he  made  his  picture,  without  any  other 
fetigue  than  to  fquare  and  colour  it ;  and  by  fo  doing  he  did  him, 
felf  immortal  honour. 

1  lu'y  man  would  have  continued  to  live  in  the  houfe  of  Mengs, 
if,  blinded  by  the  favour  of  his  patron,  the  whim  had  not  come 
into  his  head  to  afpire  to  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Hardly  was 
this  ridiculous  pretention  of  his  difcovered,  than  he  was  turned  out 
with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  family,  and  efpecially  with  that 
of  the  wife  of  Mengs,  who  was  not  pleafed  with  the  ill-bred  man- 
ners of  this  fellow. 

This  man,  neverthelefs,  has  always  preferved  fo  great  a  gratitude 
for  Mengs,  that,  as  foon  as  he  was  dead,  he  difembogued  his  life, 
in  which  Mengs  would  not  have  known  himfelf  had  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  reading  it.  He  lias  always  called  himfelf  his  friend 
and  difeiple;  and  lallly,  he  has  icprintcd  Mengs's  Life  of  Correg- 
gio,  giving  it  as  his  own  proper  work.  This  is  the  conduct  of 
Carlo  Giufeppe  Ratti! 

To  know  better  the  chancier  of  this  man,  behold  one  of  his 
letters  written  to  Mengs,  and  chofen  among  many,  becaufe  here  he 
fpeaks  of  the  above  praifed  lketch  of  the  precept. — We  (hall  give 
it  in  the  original,  not  being  poflible  or  nece(Tary  to  triaillate  it, 

Roma,  27  Febbraro  17 73. 

u  Oggi  dopo  pranzo,  dopo  aver  portatn  una  lettera  e  raccoman- 
•*  datala  caldamente  alia  poila  di  Napoli,  non  potendo  io  quietare 
"  per  non  aver  V.  S.  ricevuti  li  noti  bozzetti,  fono  andato  dal 
w  ^ignor  Agente,  il  quale  fta  male  per  effer  egli  ftato  afialito  da 
"  una  iicra  colica,  cbe  dette  molto  da  temere ;  e  da  lui  ho  faputo 
"  che  fubito  confegno  al  Corriere  per  mezzo  del  Maftro  di  pofta 
"  l'involto;  oode  Ion  andato  ad  eftb  Maftro  di  pofta,  emi  ha  detto 
"  averlo  egli  iidfo  premurofamente  confegnato;  che  percio  ne 
"  faccino  ricerca  in  Segrete.ia  di  8:ato  e  dal  Signor  Tanucci, 
"  perche  non  li  puol  eficre  fmarrito  in  verun  modo.  Dio  mio!  Se 
"  io  fupponeva  quelle,  mi  abbozzava  il  mio  Quadro  da  quel  boz- 
"  zetto  a  chiarofcuro,  quello  come  io  fcrilTi  aiiora,  che  avea  il  S. 
"  Giufeppe  di  fchiena  in  avanti,  ed  il  paltore  colla  pecora,  perche 
"  quanto  piu  me  lo  ricordo,  mi  par  cola  div  ina. 

"  A'  Liberti  feguita  la  fplila  burletta  con  Mufica  d'Anfofli, 
'*  perche  Roma  tuttodi  vi  accorre  come  fe  fofTe  la  prima  fera:  ed 

e  cofa  particolare  a  vedere  la  forza  della  MuFica  con  quattro  o 
"  fei  fcanqati  inuiicacci  che  cantano,  e  non  vagliono  un  bajocco,  e 
"  pure  comparifcono  valentuomini.  A  Valle  li  fecondi  intermezzi 
44  mi  dicono  che  hanno  in  contrato  terribilmente,  e  fono  Mulica 
u  d'un  Marceilino  da  Capua,  che  ha  compofto  per  la  feconda 
u  commedia  che  dovea  andare  in  fcena  ai  Liberti,  ma  che  met- 
»"  teranno  fuori  al  piu  tardi  perche  fono  troppo  al  ficuro  della 
B<  prima.  In  Argentina  la  Mufica  e  di  Anfoffi  pure,  e  piace  molto 
4i  due  arie  ed  un  duetto  di  Tenducci.    Quelle  di  Mazzante  piac- 
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"  ciono  tutte,  ma  perche  quelle  le  canta  di  fuo,  perche  come  e  il 
"  primo  Maeitro  di  Cappella  del  Mondo,  cosi  non  vuole  la  fua 
"  modeftia  che  fi  fojrgetti  ad  alcuno.  Nclla  prima  .opera  che 
"  andectc  per  terra  affatto,  ne  fu  fatta  una  curiofa,  e  fu,  che  venne 
*'  mandato  un  facchino  a  Compoftof  con  un  paolo  ed  un  biglietto, 
ct  dove  veniva  fupplicato  il  fignor  ImprefFario  a  confegnare  al  latore 
"  un  paolo  di  bollettini,  e  metterglieli  in  una  fporta  che  a  tale  effetUj 
"  gli  mandavano.    Mi  confervi  la  fua  grazia." 
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A  DISCOURSE 

UPON  THE 

ACADEMY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  All  MADRID. 

By  an  academy  is  underftood  an  afiembly  of 
men  the  molt  expert  in  fcience  or  in  art,  their 
object  being  to  inveftigate  truth,  and  to  find 
fixed  rules  always  conducing  to  progrefs  and 
perfection.  It  is  very  different  from  a  fchool 
in  which  able  matters  teach  the  elements  of 
fciences  or  of  arts.  The  fine  arts,  as  liberal 
ones,  have  their  fixed  rules  founded  in  reafon  and 
on  experience,  by  which  means  they  join  to 
obtain  their  end,  which  is  the  perfect  imitation 
of  nature ;  from  whence  an  academy  of  thefe 
arts  ought  not  to  comprehend  alone  the  execu- 
tion, but  ought  to  apply  principally  to  the  theory 
and  to  the  fpeculation  of  rules,  fince  indeed 
thefe  arts  terminate  in  the  operation  of  the  hand  ; 
but  if  this  is  not  directed  by  good  theory,  they 
will  be  deprived  of  the  title  of  liberal  arts. 

Some  erroneoufly  think  that  practice  alone  is  of 
more  importance  than  all  the  rules  together,  and 
without  them  there  have  been  great  artifts.  Falfe 
are  fuch  ideas,  and  fo  falfe  that  they  merit  not  a 
confutation.  Whatever  is  done  without  reafon  and 
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without  rules  is  all  hazard.  How  is  it  poffihle 
to  arrive  to  a  determinate  end  without  a  fure  guide 
to  conduct  us  ?  Painting  and  fculpture  are  arts 
fimilar  to  poetry  ;  and  as  in  this  laft  art,  fenfibility, 
imagination  and  genius,  can  never  produce,  with- 
out rules  and  knowledge,  any  thing  but  dreams 
and  monftrous  productions,  the  fame  mull:  hap- 
pen in  the  two  firft.  Therefore,  as  the  poet,  with- 
out knowing  profoundly  the  fubject  which  he  has 
to  treat  and  the  language  in  which  he  is  to  ex- 
plain himfelf,  can  never  produce  a  perfect  work, 
neither  will  the  painter  or  fculptor  know  how  to 
perform  a  work  worthy  thcfe  profeiTions,  if 
they  know  not  the  forms  of  the  bodies  which 
they  imitate,  and  the  diverfity  of  manners  with 
which  they  prefent  them  to  our  fight ;  and  the 
fame  will  happen  if  they  know  not  the  theory 
of  the  art. 

I  do  not,  however,  fay  that  theory  alone  ought 
to  exclude  the  exercife  of  the  hand  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  infinitely  recommend  it :  both  ought 
always  to  be  united  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  ought  to 
be  underftood  the  oracle  of  Michael  Angelo, 
who  was  wont  to  fay  that  all  the  art  confided  in 
the  obedience  of  the  hand  to  the  conception.  This 
great  man  well  underftood  that  images  ought 
to  be  well  imprinted  on  the  mind,  and  the  idea 
of  every  thing  which  the  hand  ought  to  execute. 
From  whence  it  is  neceffary  always  to  have  practice, 
but  with  the  knowledge  of  why  and  wherefore. 

The  able  profeflbrs  of  an  academy  ought  to 
endeavour,  by  conferring  together,  to  find  out 
certain  rules,  by  which  ftudents  may  be  able 
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to  abbreviate  the  courfe  of  arts  fo  extenfive. 
Thefe  rules  will  be  prefcribed  to  youth  as  funda- 
mental laws,  explaining  to  them  reafons  by  clear 
demonftrations,  which  not  only  may  convince, 
but  perfuade,  fince  without  perfuafion  one  is 
not  capable  of  doing  any  thing  perfect. 

All  academies  of  arts  have  begun  from 
being  fchools,  and  afterwards  have  been  trans- 
formed into  what  we  call  academies,  that  is  to 
fay,  focieties  of  profeffors,  who  by  their  con- 
ferences and  difcourfes  promote  inftructions, 
and  have  merited  the  protection  of  princes* 
In  this  manner  have  begun  the  academies  of 
Rome,  Bologna,  Florence  and  Paris,  &c.  &c. 

The  utility  of  fuch  eftablifhments  confifts  in 
the  advancement  of  arts,  and  in  the  influence 
which  they  occafion  in  a  nation  by  diiFeminat- 
ing  there  a  good  tafte  :  fince  it  is  the  intelligence 
of  defign  which  directs  all  arts  treating  of  figures 
or  of  forms.  This  utility  cannot  poflibly  be  ob- 
tained by  any  academy,  if  good  reafoning  and 
the  aforefaid  theory  of  defign  are  not  publicly 
taught ;  becaufe,  without  theory,  defign  is  only 
a  practical  and  material  action  which  produces 
the  figure  alone  that  one  circumfcribes,  without 
giving  to  it  a  general  intelligence,  or  inftructing 
how  to  judge  of  the  forms.  For  which  reafon, 
every  academy  which  follows  not  the  above- 
mentioned  maxims,  will  have  material  defigners 
and  artifans,  but  not  illuminated  and  excellent 
artifts  ;  a  d  in  confequence  will  operate  againft 
its  principal  end,  and  will  wafte  the  time  that  it 
employs  in  bad  inftructions* 

F4 
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Applying  now  the  difcourfe  to  the  academy  of 
St.  Ferdinand,  let  us  Tee  what  reafon  finds  there 
good  or  bad  eftablifhed  for  the  profit  of  the  nation. 
The  aforefaid  academy  began  by  defign  and  mo- 
delling, as  all  others,  and  the  generofity  of  the 
founder  endowed  it  perhaps  more  amply  than 
any  other  academy  in  Europe.  Many  believe 
that  the  fruit  which  it  has  produced  abundantly 
correfponds  to  its  inftitution  ;  but  as  good  as  a 
thing  may  be,  it  is  always  fufceptible  of  improve- 
ment, therefore  it  appears  to  me  that  fomething 
could  be  re&ified. 

This  academy  is  governed  by  thofe  who 
ought  to  protedt  it,  that  is  to  fay,  by  counfellors, 
who  by  their  high  birth,  employments,  and 
circumftances,  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  inftrudting  themfelves  fundamentally  either  in 
works  or  concerning  artifts.  They  are  thofe  who 
vote  and  accept  or  refufe  perfons  who  afpire  to 
the  honour  of  being  admitted  into  the  academy. 
Hence,  favours  do  not  depend  on  thofe  who  are 
capable  to  judge  of  merit.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  thefe  gentlemen,  before  they  decide,  hear  the 
profeffors  in  all  things  refpefting  art ;  but  if  they 
are  obliged  to  regulate  themfelves  accordingto  thefe 
councils,  their  decifion  is  ufelefs;  for  what  ufe  can 
it  be  to  have  the  propofitions  of  thofe  who  can- 
not decide,  and  let  thofe  decide  who  cannot  pro- 
pofe  ?  In  all  other  academies  of  the  world,  there 
are  profefibrs  who  vote  and  decide  abfolutely  in 
what  refpe&s  the  government  of  them,  and  as  to 
the  merit  of  individuals  and  their  works ;  and 
the  princes  and  nobles  referve  no  other  privilege 
to  themfelves  than  that  of  protecting  and  honour- 
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ing  the  art  and  artifts.  This  protection  ought 
to  be  effective,  and  not  a  mere  appearance,  by  dif- 
tinguifhing  the  profeffors  according  to  their  merit, 
and  not  confounding  them  with  artilans,  and  em- 
ploying them  in  works  of  importance  ;  becaufe,  if 
the  nobles  and  rich  men  of  a  kingdom  have  not  an 
inclination  to  encourage  works,  and  fo  to  diffufe 
thetafteof  artstliroughout  a  nation,  they  will  perifh 
for  want  of  fupport;  becaufe,  if  the  king  alone  em- 
ploys artifts,  he  cannot  employ  more  than  a  limited 
number,  and  the  tafte  of  the  arts  concentres  itfelf 
in  his  perfou  alone,  caufing  barbarian  in  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  as  in  another 
place  has  been  faid  to  have  happened  from  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.  unto  that  of  our  fovereign, 
notwithstanding  they  loved  and  prote&ed  the 
arts,  and  chiefly  that  of  painting,  and  neverthelefs 
good  tafte  has  never  diffufed  itfelf  generally 
through  the  nation.  Thefe  circumftances  being 
fuppofed,  the  academy  of  Madrid  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  either  as  an  academy  cr  a  fchool,  or 
both  together.  Whichever  of  thefe  things  it 
may  be,  it  is  always  required  that  the  members 
who  compofe  it  be  matters  the  moll  expert 
in  the  arts,  lince  the  academicians  ought  to  be 
capable  of  explaining  the  definitions  of  the  art 
from  whence  the  rules  are  deduced,  becaufe,  to 
acl:  like  a  m after,  it  is  neceflary  to  know  well 
the  profeffion.  Academic  difcourfes  difcover 
the  difficulties  of  the  art  to  youth  who  are 
willing  to  profefs  it,  and  place  the  dlltttantu  in 
a  fituation  to  underftand,  and  to  be  capable  of 
foundly  judging  of  works.    Thi9  circumftance 
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is  fometimes  more  neceflary  in  Spain  than  in 
other  places,  becaufe  the  generality  of  the  nation 
have  not  a  juft  idea  of  arts,  and  of  their  dignity, 
or  of  many  gifts  from  heaven,  or  of  ftudy, 
which  ought  to  concur  to  make  a  great  artift. 
The  abovementioned  difcourfes,  and  academic 
conferences,  will  alio  ierve  to  profeflbrs  them- 
felves,  becaufe  not  all  know  fcientificaily  the  prin- 
ciple s  of  their  profeffion,  and  will  be  by  thefe 
means  ftimulated  to  ftudy  them.  Finally,  in 
confequence  of  examining  matter,  one  {hall 
deftroy  by  little  and  little  the  falfe  maxims  that 
may  have  intruded  themfelves  in  the  rules  of  the 
arts.  Youfh  will  have  another  advantage  in  hear- 
ing the  great  difficulties  that  attend  the  arts  in  the 
difficult  ftudy  that  they  purfue  ;  for  then  would 
generous  fouls  alone  undertake  them,  and  thofe 
who  difcover  lefs  force  and  lefs  talents  would 
abandon  the  undertaking,  or  would  be  content 
to  apply  themfelves  to  a  part  proportioned  to 
their  capacity.  In  this  manner  everv  talent 
would  remain  at  liberty,  nor  would  be  con- 
ftrained  to  the  uniformity  of  ftudy;  and  that 
which  imports  more,  it  would  acquire  art,  but 
not  the  particular  ftyle  of  any  mafter. 

The  greateft  utility  which,  as  I  think,  would 
arife  from  fuch  ftudies,  would  be  that  the  nobi- 
lity and  wealthy  wTould  inftrudt  themfelves  in  the 
principles  of  the  arts,  and  would  conceive  for  them 
a  proper  love  and  efteem  ;  as  in  many  of  them 
there  is  a  natural  difpofition,  and  nothing  is 
wanted  but  to  have  heard  profeflbrs  who  could 
make  them  perceive  the  importance,  dignity  and 
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fplendour  of  the  arts.  Hiftory  offers  to  us  the 
neceflity  of  this  efteem,  fince  wherever  it  is  want- 
ing, the  arts  and  fciences  are  infallibly  wanting 
alfo.  The  Egyptians,  wTho  invented  almoft  ail 
the  arts,  never  perfected  any  one,  becaufe  they 
did  not  honour  their  profefiors,  not  confidcr- 
ing  them  otherwife  than  as  artifans.  The 
Phoenicians  advanced  them  a  little  more,  becaufe 
they  gave  as  an  object  to  the  arts  the  utility  of 
commerce.  Greece,  and  particularly  in  learned 
Athens,  where  there  was  a  greater  equality  of 
perfons  in  the  ftate,  and  where  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences were  efteemed  little  lefs  than  divine,  and 
where  ingenuity  led  to  the  higher!  fituation  of 
citizenfhip,  it  was  there  where  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  and  architecture  flourished  molt  worthily. 
The  .  Romans  never  equalled  the  Grecians  in 
thefe  profefiions,  becaufe  their  road  to  honour  was 
in  the  military  fervice,  and  thev  availed  them- 
felves  of  the  artifts  of  conquered  Greece,  reduced 
to  a  fevere  fervitude.  Whence  they  d  chafed  the 
artifts  and  their  works.  I  therefore  conclude 
that,  to  the  end  that  the  arts  may  flourifh  in  a 
nation,  it  is  not  only  neceffary  that  their  works 
may  be  efteemed,  but  that  the  artifts  may  be 
proportionately  honoured,  fince  otherwife  no 
generous  foul  will  facrifice  his  labours  and  his 
life  in  a  profeffion  which,  inftead  of  bringing 
him  honour,  difcredits  him ;  for  wrhich  reafon 
the  pufillanimous  alone  will  apply  themfelves  to 
arts,  who  afpire  to  nothing  but  intereft,  and  are 
incapable  of  the  fublime  conceptions  that  the  arts 
require,  becaufe  the  work  itfelf  is  always  the  por- 
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trait  of  th.e  foul  of  the  artift.  Every  natiori 
would  acquire  great  advantages  if  its  firft  nobles 
and  moft  powerful  people  attached  themfelves 
to  the  arts,  as  we  fee  to  have  happened  in  all  ages 
when  they  have  flourifhed  ;  and  fome  of  them 
cultivated  them  fufficiently  to  be  enabled  to  under- 
ftand  them,  as  we  have  various  examples,  and 
efpecially  that  of  the  Emperor  Adrian.  Then 
they  afiuredly  elevate  themfelves  to  the  utmoft 
perfection,  becaufe  knowing  their  merits  they 
cherifh  them,  and  employ  amirs  by  putting  them 
in  a  iituation  to  difplay  their  talents ;  for  it  is  no 
lefs  advantageous  to  profeffors  to  be  employed, 
than  to  learn,  the  one  remaining  ufelefs  without 
the  other. 

Confidering  now  the  academy  of  Madrid  as  a 
fchool,  it  is  necefiary  to  make  fome  reflections. 
Even  to  thefe  latter  times  good  examples  of  the 
arts  were  here  wanting.  In  this,  however,  they 
have  at  laft  been  fupplied,  the  academy  being  now 
poffeffed  of  the  beft  and  moft  copious  collection  of 
caftsof  the  antique  ftatues  that  are  in  Europe.  From 
this  one  now  is  in  a  capacity  to  learn  proportionSj 
the  art  of  exprefling  anatomy  without  harfhnefs,  a 
feleCtion  of  line  forms,  and  the  true  character 
of  beauty.  Yet  according  to  my  belief  much 
time  is  wanted  to  acquire  an  uniform  fyftem  of 
defign,  and  fome  necefiary  parts  of  art  which 
they  either  do  not  teach,  or  teach  impro- 
perly. Upon  thefe  matters  I  wrill  fpeak  my 
opinion  ingenuoufly. 

Although  there  are  found  in  Madrid  many  pro- 
feffors of  merit,  one  cannot  deny  but  there  have 
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been,  and  that  there  are  now  elfewhere,  fchools 
more  reputable.  One  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  give  as  an  example  to  youth  the  particu- 
lar works  of  the  arriits  of  this  academy,  but  one 
ought  to  take  the  bed  works  of  every  fchool,  and 
of  all  the  molt  celebrated  profeffors.  In  this 
manner  boys,  from  their  moll  tender  age,  will 
accuftom  themfelves  to  a  good  ft;  le.  Another 
very  great  advantage  will  refult  from  it,  which 
is,  that  the  mafters  of  the  academy  will  be  able 
to  fpeak  with  freedom,  not  being  led  away 
by  felf  love  or  by  human  prejudices,  which  pre- 
vent a  man  from  fpeaking  frankly  his  fentiments, 
there  where  he  fpeaks  of  his  own  work,  or  of 
his  affbeiates,  having  themfelves  many  reafons  to 
palliate  their  own  opinions. 

It  would  be  alio  very  convenient  that  pro- 
feffors fhould  give  a  good  example  in  designing 
and  of  modelling  together  with  their  fcholars  in 
the  modelling  room,  by  this  means  animating 
the  youth  and  the  profeffors  themfelves  in  the 
inferior  claffes :  this  ftudy  being  much  more 
ufeful  to  the  advanced  than  to  fcholars.  Above 
all  it  would  be  neceffary  that  one  mould  ex- 
amine with  the  greateft  attention  every  thing 
propofed  to  youth  ;  not  fubmitting  to  the 
caprice  of  particulars  the  introductions  of  vicious 
examples,  imce  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  undo 
a  vice  acquired  in  early  years,  than  to  learn  a 
thoutand  good  things. 

The  time  that  is  deftined  in  the  academy  for 
ftudy  is  neither  fufficient  or  proper,  becaufe 
the  hours  of  the  night  are  few  for  a  ftudy  fo  ex- 
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tenfive  ;  and  the  fpirits  of  a  youth,  diftracted  by 
the  occupations  of  the  day,  have  not  the  neceflary 
activity  for  learning,  and  for  fixing  in  the  memory 
the  things  that  are  taught  him.  It  would  be 
therefore  neceflary,  fia.ce  the  academy  is  to  be 
alfo  a  fchool,  to  do  that  which  is  pra&ifed  in 
the  fcbools  of  other  branches,  that  is  to  fay,  to 
employ  in  ftudy  the  later  hours  of  the  day,  with 
the  afliftance  of  profeffors  of  an  inferior  rank, 
and  thofe  mould  give  an  account  to  the  fuperior 
of  the  progrefs  and  of  the  mode  of  teaching. 
This  exercife  would  be,  befides  that,  very  ufeful 
to  themfelves;  and  the  principal  mailers  ought  to 
review  the  ftudies  of  youth,  in  order  to  change 
the  clafles  according  to  their  progrefs. 

The  exercife  of  night  ought  to  ferve  only  for 
thofe  who,  being  already  advanced  in  the  theory 
of  the  art,  have  occafion  to  augment  the  practice 
by  frequent  ufe,  becaufe  other  wife,  with  the  foli- 
citude  with  which  they  ought  to  work  at  night, 
pupils  accuftom  themfelves  to  an  incorrect- 
nefs  which  degenerates  into  a  vicious  negli- 
gence, there  not  being  time  to  obferve  well  the 
rules  and  the  reafons  of  art ;  and  thofe  who  begin 
to  copy  rudiments  have  not  fufficient  time  to  fee 
the  fruit  of  their  application,  whence  many  dil* 
courage  themfelves  and  abandon  the  ftudy  al- 
ready begun.  In  fhort,  if  the  academy  is  to  be 
a  fchool,  it  is  neceflary  to  pradlife  there  all  that 
which  a  vigilant  and  good  mafter  ought  pri- 
vately to  do  for  his  own  difciples;  otherwife  it 
will  never  become  an  ufeful  fchool. 

If  laws,  and  the  maxims  of  public  lectures,  ars 
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not  fixed  in  a  manner  that  youth  learn  as  if 
they  ftudied  -under  one  matter  o;dy,  they  will 
confufe  the  difciple  by  following  different,  and 
foinetimes  contradictory  rule?. 

For  that  reafon  it  would  be  neceflary,  that 
profelfors  congregate  themfelves  and  well  exa- 
mine matters :  they  mould  confulr  and  determine 
the  method  which  ought  to  be  followed,  weigh- 
ing well  reafons,  pro  and  contra,  referving 
neverthelefs  to  amend  them,  whenever  expe- 
rience and  reafon  may  indicate  the  neceffity. 

The  things  which  ought  to  be  taught  with  a 
greater  diligence  are,  linear  and  aerial  perfpec- 
tive,  feledting  notwithstanding  a  fhort  method. 
Then  comes  anatomy,  not  as  phyficians  and 
furgeons  learn  it,  but  as  it  is  fuitable  to  the  arts, 
which  have  for  their  objed:  the  imitation  of  the 
exterior  forms  of  thing;-:  and  as  amongft  all  the 
bodies  of  nature  there  is  not  lor  man  any  thing 
more  noble,  and  more  worthy  than  the  human 
figure,  it  is  very  heceflary  for  him  to  know  it 
exactly,  both  in  the  whole  and  in  its  p  tits,  and 
this  is  taught  us  by  anatomy.  Whence  it  is  that 
perfpe&ive  £hews  to  us  the  manner  of  imitating 
the  appearance  of  forms,  which  one  cannot  execute 
without  knowing  it  anatomically.  For  this  rea- 
fon, this  fcience  is  equally  necelfary  to  the  fculp- 
tor  and  the  painter. 

Nor  is  lefs  precious  the  ftudy  of  fymmetry, 
that  is  to  fay,  of  the  proportions  of  the  human 
body,  without  which  it  is  not  poffible  to  know 
how  to  feledt  from  nature  the  moft  perfect 
bodies.    By  this  the  ancient  Greeks  diftinguiihed 
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themfelves  fo  fuperiorly  from  us ;  and  they  de- 
rived beauty,  grace  and  animation  from  the 
knowledge  of  proportions. 

The  art  of  light  and  fhade,  which  is  called 
clare  obfcure,  ought  to  be  taught  with  the  fame 
accuracy,  fince  without  it  painting  cannot  have 
any  relief:  therefore  it  is  neceflary  to  confider  it  as 
an  cffential  part,  fo  much  the  more  as  painters  have 
not  always  the  opportunity  of  feeing  things  ac- 
cording to  nature ;  and  when  even  they  have,  it  is 
not  fo  eafy  to  underftand  the  reafons  of  them, 
and  to  keep  faft  to  truth  by  not  permitting 
themfelves  to  be  tranf ported  by  any  practical 
rules  followed  by  ignorant  people,  and  learned 
without  reflection  from  their  -mailers.  Finally, 
clare  obfcure  is  a  part  doubly  ufeful,  becaufe  it 
pleafes  the  intelligent  as  well  as  thofe  who  are 
not  fo. 

I  know  not  if  leffons  of  colouring  have  ever 
been  given,  notwithftanding  it  is  a  part  fo 
principal  in  painting,  that  it  has  its  rules  founded 
on  fcience  and  reafon.  Without  fuch  ftudy, 
it  is  impofiible  that  youth  can  acquire  a  good 
tafte  in  colouring,  or  underftand  harmony. 

In  the  lame  manner  it  is  neceflary  to  teach  in- 
vention and  compohtion  without  omitting  the 
art  of  compofing  drapery.  Ail  thefe  have 
equally  their  fixed  rules;  rules  neceflary  to  be 
learned,  to  underftand  what  one  fees  in  nature.  I 
will  not  fay  that  with  thefe  rules  alone,  and  with- 
out talents,  it  is  poflible  to  acquire  the  arts  :  I  fay, 
however,  that  without  them,  no  one  will  ever 
arrive  to  be  an  excellent  artift;  and  if  even  all 
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the  rules  are  not  fufceptible  of  demonftration, 
thofe  indeed  which  refpect  imitation  they  ablb- 
Jutely  admit,  and  thole  of  election  have  their 
reafons  almoft  evident, 

Some  poilibly  will  fay,  that  all  this  ftudy  that 
I  propofe  for  an  academy,  could  be  done  by 
fome  mafter  profefibr  in  -his  own  houfe  to  his 
difciples.  To  me  it  appears  otherwife,  believing 
it  impoffible  that  any  one  man  can  know  equally 
well  fo  many  things;  and  if  indeed  he  knew 
them,  I  know  not  if  he  would  have  time  or  con- 
'venience  to  leach  them.  Befides  which  it  might 
happen,  that  amongft  thofe  who  ftudy  under  a 
particular  mafter  one  would  find  fome  of  talents, 
which  by  defect  of  good  inftruction,  or  from 
fome  other  motive,  cannot  arrive  to  make  him 
a  man  of  great  merit;  whilft  in  a  public  fchool 
he  will  have  occafion  to  develop  his  own  in- 
genuity, and  to  diftinguifti  himfelf  by  emula- 
tion, and  from  a  poor  unhappy  man  render  him- 
felf an  artift,  who  may  give  honour  to  the  art, 
and  glory  to  his  country. 

Although  architecture  may  be  a  part  conftitu- 
ent  of  an  academy  equally  with  that  of  painting 
and  fcuipture,  I  have  not  fpoken  of  it,  not  being 
willing  to  go  out  of  my  profeffion;  but  I  believe 
that  without  entering  intp  the  foundation  of  it, 
one  may  fay,  that  fince  the  academy  will  be  a 
fchool  of  the  fine  arts,  architecture  ought  alfo  to 
be  taught  there,  fince  one  conceives  not  what  a 
fchool  is  without  lectures. 

Although  architecture  has  not  in  nature  any 
prototype  fufficiently  known  to  recur  to,  like 
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painting  and  fculpture,  it  has  neverthelefs  cer- 
tain rules  of  convenience  which  form  its  tafte, 
and  thefe  may  be  good  or  bad  as  in  the  other 
fine  arts.  That  which  is  to  be  propofed  to  youth 
is  perfection  ;  that  is,  that  which  ages  and  reafon 
have  authorized  as  the  beft,  viz.  the  primitive 
Greeks.  Whoever  ftudies  and  knows  by  me- 
mory the  dimenfions  and  proportions  of  Vig- 
nola,  or  fome  fuch  fimilar  author,  will  not  for  that 
reafon  only  have  a  tafte  for  good  or  bad  architec- 
ture ;  as  he  who  knows  the  mechanic  meafure  of 
verfes  will  not  be  more  a  poet  on  that  account. 
The  Vignclas  are  to  Vitruvius,  what  the  Gradus 
ad  Parnaffum  is  to  the  Poetic  of  Horace.  Ex- 
amples by  being  fuch  ought  not  to  be  propofed, 
if  the  author  from  whom  they  come  merits  it 
not ;  and  this  is  exactly  that  which  the  profeffors 
of  an  academy  ought  to  examine. 

They  ought  efpecially  to  make  a  great  diftinc- 
tion  between  architecture  and  the  art  of  building, 
a  circumftance  which  even  in  the  fron.tifpiece  of 
books  rs  wont  to  be  confounded.  Invention  and 
tafte  make  an  architect;  mathematics  and  phyfics 
are  his  fervants  and  minifters :  the  firft  is  as  the 
head  of  a  man,  and  the  fecond  as  his  hands. 
Invention  requires  great  talents,  well  cultivated, 
and  the  art  of  building  is,  all  mechanical  and 
material.  At  thofe,  who  by  this  laft  road  pretend 
to  be  architeds,  and  great  men,  Martial  laughs, 
when  he  advifes  a  father  to  make  his  ft  lipid 
fon  an  architect: 

Si  dun  puer  ingenii  videtur,  i 
Piaeccnem  facias  vel  archile&um. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

RULES  FOR  MASTERS,  IN  ORDER  TO  TEACH  WELL  THE  ART 
OF  PAINTING,  AND  FOR  PUPILS  TO  LEARN  IT 
AS  THEY  OUGHT. 

Since  painting  is  a  liberal  art,  it  mull  necef- 
farily  have  a  method  ;  and  if  it  has  a  method,  it 
muft  confequently  have  fure  and  certain  rules^ 
I  therefore  think  it  will  be  ufeful  for  me  to  fet 
forth  here,  what  reflections  every  young  man 
ought  to  make  before  he  begins  this  profeflion, 
and  the  path  he  ought  to  follow  after  he  has  un- 
dertaken it,  that  he  may  always  advance  the 
more  in  his  career;  and  at  the  fame  time,  I  fhall 
'  fay  how  the  mafter  ought  to  conduct  himfelf  in 
order  to  teach  his  art.  Therefore,  according  to 
my  cuftom,  I  give  up  all  pretenfions  to  elo- 
quence, and  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  myfelf  as 
fimply  as  poflible,  in  order  to  be  underftood  by 
all  claffes  of  people. 

The  fiift  quality  a  boy  ought  to  have  who  is 
deftined  by  his  fuperiors  to  follow  painting  (I 
fay  fuperiors,  becaufe  this  profeffion  muft  be 
commenced  before,  we  have  a  will  of  our  own), 
is  penetration,  attention,  and  patience ;  and  we 
muft  not  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  dazzled  by  that 
vivacity,  nor  by  that  fire  which  is  commonly 
taken  for  genius,  but  is  not  it  in  reality:  on  the 
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contrary,  that  vivacity  often  prevents  children 
from  refieding  upon  things,  and  confequently 
from  making  improvements  in  painting.  We  mult 
therefore  mind  not  to  be  deceived  in  taking  for  a 
genius  for  painting  that  inclination  to  be  paint- 
ers, which  is  feen  in  many  children.  The  for- 
tunes made  by  fome  painters  induce  many  pa- 
rents to  bring  their  children  up  to  this  profeffion, 
who,  after  having  ftudied  it  for  a  long  time,  quit 
it  with  the  fame  levity  with  which  they  under- 
took it. 

In  order  to  fliun  thefe  incoriveniencies,  a 
matter  who  is  both  fkilful  and  honeft,  fhould, 
before  he  takes  a  boy,  examine  well  him  and  his 
parents.  In  the  boy  he  ought  to  expe£t  only 
penetration,  patience,  a  love  for  work,  and  par- 
ticularly afi  exadt  fight.  The  father  ought  to 
be  perfe&ly  difinterefted,  and  have  a  ftrong  incli- 
nation to  afford  his  fon  every  neceflary  help; 
and  he  muft  not  do  as  many  who  call  themfelves 
friends,  in  having  paid  for  a  youth  a  matter  for 
a  fhort  time. 

If  the  boy  is  found  to  be  poflTeffed  of  all  the 
requifite  qualifications,  the  matter  muft  on  his 
fide  begin  by  diverting  himfelf  as  much  as  he. 
can  of  his  felf-love,  and  teach  him  all  he  know?, 
all  he  has  learnt,  and  what  has  not  been 
taught  him  by *any  one,  and  above  all  he  mult 
never  be  apprehenfive  of  teaching  too  much; 
and  if  unfortunately  he  fhould  be  infefted  with 
this  foible,  I  would  advife  him  never  to  be  a 
matter,  for  it  would  hot  be  adling  as  an  honed 
rrian,  wTi!fully  to  bring  up  people  to  be  wretched; 
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nor  do  I  fee  a  greater  misfortune  for  a  man  than 
to  have  wafted  his  youth  to  become  a  bad 
painter:  and  as  that  depends  on  the  mafter,  he 
can  eafily  avoid  this  evil,  fmce  no  one  has  a  pre- 
cife  obligation  to  inftrud  pupils. 

It  is  true,  that  the  world  is  full  of  ingratitude, 
and  that  a  fkilful  painter  in  giving  his  pupil  a 
good  education  runs  the  rifk  of  bringing  up  a  viper 
in  his  own  bofom:  but  other  men's  vices  are  not 
an  excufe  for  ours ;  nor  can  that  painter  ever 
exculpate  himfelf,  who  in  bringing  up  a  youth 
is  the  caufe  of  his  repenting  all  his  life  having 
undertaken  this  profeffion.  Thofe  profeffors 
who  by  powerful  recommendation  and  without 
intereft  fee  themielves  compelled  to  receive  pu- 
pils, if  they  do  not  teach  them  with  requifite  care 
and  application,  are  neverthelefs  excufable;  for  it 
is  certain  that  it  cofts  more  time  and  more  trouble 
to  finifti  a  good  pupil,  than  the  largeft  pidure 
in  the  world.  Therefore  it  fesms  to  me  very 
unjuft  for  patrons  to  pretend,  that  an  artift 
fhould  lofe  his  time  in  teaching  the  art  to  thofe 
who  bring  him  no  profit  or  intereft  in  doing  it. 
This  unreafonable  practice  generally  prevails  in 
Italy,  which  by  degrees  ruins  painting,  and  the 
youths  who  are  brought  up  to  it,  in  fpite  of  the 
fine  geniufes  which  are  to  be  found.  But  I  fhall 
quit  this  fubje£t,  which  draws  me  from  my  objeft, 
and  proceed  to  the  rules  and  reafons  of  the  art, 
which  I  propofed  to  myfelf  to  explain,  and 
therefore  fhall  employ  a  kind  of  dialogue,  by 
queftions  and  an  fivers* 
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How  can  one  know  if  a  child  has  the  ne* 
ceiTary  difpofitions  for  painting? 

A.  If  he  has  more  fenfe  than  vivacity,  one 
may  conceive  good  hopes. 

What  age  mould  the  beginner  be  of? 

A.  The  more  tender,  the  more  proper  to 
begin,  for  from  four  years  he  may  leain  fome- 
thing ;  and  then  it  will  be  eafier  for  him  to  ac- 
quire a  precifion  of  fight,  as  his  organs  will  not 
have  contra&ed  any  particular  habit. 

And  if  he  began  later,  could  he  ever  be  a 
good  painter? 

A.  Undoubtedly;  but  it  would  coft  him  much 
more  trouble :  for  he  muft  neceffarily  have  em- 
ployed the  preceding  time  in  iomething,  which 
muft  take  up  fome  part  of  his  memory,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  learning  painting  with  the  fame 
facility. 

Neverthelefs,  have  there  not  been  eminent 
painters,  who  have  begun  their  ftudies  at  an 
advanced  ag?? 

A.  Yes.  But  the  greateft  men  have  all  learn- 
ed painting  from  their  mod  tender  infancy. 
Raphael  was  fon  to  a  painter,  who  perhaps  made 
him  begin  painting  as  foon  as  reafon  appeared  in 
him.  Titian  began  when  a  child.  Michael  Angelo 
handled  the  marble  at  twelve.  Correggio  having 
lived  only  forty  years,  left  fo  great  a  number  of 
excellent  works  that  they  could  not  have  been 
done  in  hade,  and  he  muft  neceffarily  have  begun 
to  work  very  early.  It  is  however  true,  that 
fome  good  painters  have  begun  later;  but  if  they 
fucceeded  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  abili- 
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ties,  how  much  more  would  they  not  have  ex- 
celled if  they  had  begun  at  an  earlier  age  ! 

^.  What  is  the  firit  thing  a  mailer  ought  to 
teach  his  pupil? 

A.  As  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  foon  the  genius 
and  chara&er  of  children,  it  is  neceflary  to  make 
them  begin  by  drawing  geometrical  figures,  but 
without  rule  or  compares,  that  they  may  accuf- 
tom  their  fight  to  exa&nefs,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental bafis  of  defign ;  fmce  there  is  no  object, 
whofe  outlines,  and  form,  are  not  compofed  of 
figures,  and  iimple  or  compound  geometrical 
lines.  Therefore,  if  the  child  knows  how  to 
make  thefe  figures  by  the  eye,  he  will  know 
how  to  draw  accurately  any  thing,  and  will  eafily 
conceive  all  the  proportions, 

^  Will  it  not  be  better  to  make  him  draw 
the  human  figure,  which,  if  compofed  of  geome- 
trical figures,  will  teach  at  once  what  by  the 
other  means  is  learnt  at  twice? 

A.  This  advice  is  very  pernicious ;  becaiife  the 
beauty  of  the  outlines  of  the  human  figure  de- 
pends on  exprefling  rightly  all  the  imperceptible 
lines  and  broken  forms,  which  form  a  whole  of 
geometrical  figures  intermixed  and  confufed  with 
each  other ;  fo  that  it  is  impofiible  for  a  child  to 
conceive  them  with  clearnefs  and  precilion,  and 
ftill  more  difficult  for  the  mailer  to  judge  by 
them  of  the  exadtnefs  of  fight  of  his  pupil; 
whereas  in  a  fimple  triangle,  for  inflance,  it  is 
eafy  to  know  the  defects  and  faults  committed  by 
the  eye  or  the  hand. 

^  What  is  the  fault  of  the  eye  ? 
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A.  There  are  people  who  fee  things  longer 
than  broad,  and  others  the  contrary.  Some  at  a 
certain  diftance  judge  all  objects  to  be  greater 
than  they  are,  and  others  lefs;  and  therefore  1 
think  it  proper  that  children  mould  draw  geome- 
trical figures,  becaufe  in  the  plaineft  objects  errors 
are  moft  eafily  detected:  therefore  the  mafter 
may,  for  inftance,  in  a  triangle,  know  in  a  mo- 
ment, by  means  of  the  rule  and  compaffes,  the 
want  of  exactnefs  in  the  eye  of  his  pupil. 

The  reafon  would  be  good  if  it  were  not 
contradicted  by  practice ;  fincc  neither  Raphael, 
the  Caraccrs,  Domenichino,  nor,  finally,  any  great 
painter  has  ever  been  known  to  take  this  method, 
in  order  to  perform  the  excellent  works  which 
they  have  made. 

A%  This  is  partly  true,  but  ftands  in  need  of 
fome  explanation.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  has 
left  us  feveral  rules  of  proportion  of  the  human 
body,  decides,  that  geometry  is  neceflary  to 
painters.  Raphael's  matters  taught  him  to  draw 
with  an  extraordinary preciiion;  therefore  he  could 
Lot  help  having  at  firft  a  very  lervile  and  dry  tafte, 
which  he  could  only  quit  when  he  iaw  the  an- 
cient paintings,  and  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo, 
which  he  imitated  becaufe  he  had  formed  to  him- 
felf  the  moft  exact  eye  that  is  poflible  to  be  had. 
A  genius,  fo  pure,  and  correct,  has  not  appeared 
in  the  world  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  an 
half;  therefore  it  would  be  prefumption  to  fiip- 
pofe,  that  any  child  whatever,  who  is  brought  up 
to  painting,  mould  be  endowed  with  fo  rare  a 
talent;   fo  that  it  is  neceflary  to  examine  the 
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gifts  which  nature  has  imparted  to  him.  The 
Caraccis  followed  the  rules  of  proportion,  which 
they  found  fettled  ;  and  I  finally  admire  in  them 
feveral  things  more  than  extreme  correctnefs. 

How  ?  Was  not  Hannibal  extremely  cor- 

red? 

A.  Correftnefs  is  taken  in  different  fenfes ; 
and  in  one  of  thefe  he  was  correct,  and  owed  it 
not  fo  much  to  the  exactnefs  of  his  eye,  as  to 
the  practice  acquired  by  drawing  much.  Do- 
menichino  drew  ib  often  the  group  of  Laocoon, 
that  he  knew  it  by  heart.  Neverthelefs  none  of 
the  painters,  that  are  mentioned,  have  equalled 
the  purity  and  precifion  of  the  antique :  and  as 
without  being  accufed  of  a  low  fear  we  ought  to 
undertake  what  others  have  done,  I  therefore 
propofe  to  afpire  to  the  moft  perfect;  and  if  when 
Raphael  learnt  correctness  from  his  mafters,  they 
had  at  the  fame  time  taught  him  to  avoid  their  dry 
tafte,  and  to  draw  nature  by  geometrical  figures, 
he  would  not  have  been  obliged  afterwards  to 
change  his  manner.  Jf  Caracci  and  Domenichi- 
no  had  learnt  painting,  according  to  the  method 
which  I  propofe,  we  (hould  not  have  feen  in  their 
outlines  fo  many  falfe  lines  corrected,  and  in  thofe 
of  the  latter  particularly,  that  cold  and  timid  tafte 
which  we  fee  in  them. 

But  this  geometrical  ftudy  might  fometimes 
be  prejudicial  to  elegance  and  eafe. 

//.  Quite  the  contrary.  Elegance  confifts  in 
the  great  variety  of  curved  lines  and  angles,  and  it 
is  geometry  alone  that  can  give  the  facility  of 
performing  thefe  things  with  a  fu.re  hand,  and 
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with  the  qualities  required.  But  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  this  ftudy  alone  of  geometrical  figures 
can  form  great  painters.  I  fay  that  corrednefs 
being  the  moft  difficult  part  to  be  found  in  them, 
and  that  depending  on  exa&nefs  of  fight,  it  can 
be  acquired  in  no  manner  fo  eafily  as  by  the 
ftudy  of  geometry.  To  this  is  added,  that  a  child 
by  drawing  for  a  month  geometrical  figures  with 
accuracy,  will  learn  more  exafitnefs  than  another 
who  has  been  drawing  in  an  academy  for  a  year; 
and  the  firft  in  fix  months  time  will  know  how  to 
lay  a  figure  well,  and  will  have  a  good  foundation 
for.  proceeding  in  the  other  parts  of  the  art. 

What  mull  be  done  after  having  drawn 
the  faid  geometrical  figures  ? 

A.  Outlines  from  good  drawings  and  pictures 
muft  be  drawn,  and  the  proportions  of  the  hu- 
man body  muft  be  ftudied,  in  order  to  learn  a 
good  tafte  of  drawing,  which  the  matter  muft 
teach  from  the  proportions  of  antique  ftatues  ; 
and  then  the  attention  muft  be  redoubled,  and 
the  leaft  want  of  correclnefs  muft  not  be  excufed: 
when  this  is  done,  and  a  certain  practice  of  draw- 
ing outlines  with  freedom  has  been  acquired, 
then  they  muft  begin  clare  obfcure. 

Muft  the  beginner  be  kept  long  in  drawing 
outlines  ? 

A.  Till  he  has  acquired  a  competent  facility. 
When  this  is  done,  what  muft  he  ftudy  ? 

A.  He  muft  begin  to  (hade,  minding  to  make 
his  drawings  with  the  utmoft  purity  ;  for  if  Jic 
acquires  then  this  important  qualification,  it  lafts 
alio  afterwards  all  his  lifetime  in  painting.  I 
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fhall  likewife  obferve,  that  when  he  draws  in 
clare  obfcure  he  muft  ftudy  anatomy,  and  per- 
fpedtive,  in  order  to  prepare  to  draw  afterwards 
from  life. 

i^*  If  on  drawing  geometrical  figures  it  has 
been  laid  that  fix  months  after  one  can  draw  well 
an  academical  figure,  why  muft  one  fpend  one's 
time  in  drawing  defigns  and  pi&ures,  fince  k 
feems  that  it  would  be  more  expeditions  to  begin 
immediately  to  draw  ftatues  ? 

A.  It  is  not  fo  ;  for  in  order  to  draw  ftatues 
well,  one  muft  know  perfpe&ive  :  and  though  I 
have  faid  that  the  beginner  will  in  that  ftate  know 
how  to  lay  a  figure,  he  muft  not,  however,  do 
it ;  for  he  would  accuftom  himfelf  to  a  cold  imi- 
tation, without  underftanding  forefhortenings;  or 
he  would  lofe  that  exactnefs  of  fight  he  might 
have  acquired. 

.£>.  How  muft  perfpedtive  be  ftudied  ? 

A.  One  muft  begin  by  ftudying  a  little  ele- 
mentary geometry*  and  one  fhall  then  immedi- 
ately learn  to  put  all  one's  figures  in  perfpective. 

A  little  geometry  feems  to  me  infufficient, 
fince  we  fee  that  thofe  who  wifli  to  teach  per- 
fpedive  fundamentally,  caufe  not  only  the  whole 
geometry,  but  alfo  architecture,  at  leaft  the  rules 
of  the  five  orders,  to  be  learnt,  •  as  they  affert  that 
one  cannot  lay  a  thing  in  due  perfpective  if  one 
is  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  geometry. 

A*  Thofe  who  are  of  that  opinion  are  not 
deceived.    But  I  think  that  to  form  a  painter, 
the  prudent  mafter  muft  endeavour  to  make  him 
know  all  the  requifites  of  his  art  in  equal  pro- 
portions, 
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portions,  and  not  let  him  lofe  his  early  time, 
which  is  the  moft  precious,  in  things  that  are 
not  of  the  firft  utility. 

£\  Will  the  painter  lofe  his  time  then,  if  he 
ftudies  perfpedive  fundamentally  ? 

A.  No :  but  as  this  is  a  much  eafier  thing 
than  others  which  conftitute  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, it  is  not  proper  that  the  ftudent  mould  em- 
ploy too  much  time  in  it,  before  learning  thofe 
which  are  moft  neceffary : — the  more  fo,  fince 
the  articles  of  perfpedtive  which  are  moft  neceffary 
for  a  painter,  are  only  the  plan,  the  fquare  in  all 
its  afpeds,  the  triangle,  the  round,  the  oval,  and 
above  all  to  conceive  rightly  the  difference  of  the 
point  of  view,  and  the  variety  which  the  point  of 
diftance  produces  when  taken  far  or  near. 

flow  is  anatomy  to  be  ftudied  ?  Many  fay 
that  it  is  not  neceffary,  and  that  thofe  painters 
who  have  applied  themfelves  to  it,  have  all  fallen 
into  a  dry  and  gracelefs  tafte. 

A.  Thofe  who  fay  that  anatomy  is  not  ne- 
ceffary are  grofsly  miftaken  ;  for,  without  it,  it 
is  not  poffible  io  reafon  upon  the  parts  of  a  naked 
figure.  But  in  all,  moderation  and  judgment 
inuft  prevail,  there  being  great  difference  between 
giving  all  to  a  part,  and  knowing  how  to  employ 
it  well ;  and  rules  muft  ferve  a  painter  only  to 
uniform  himfelf  to  nature,  and  make  him  under- 
ftand  it  well. 

S^.  But  anatomy  is  fo  long  a  ftudy  ? 

A.  It  is  certainly  not  fo  long  when  rightly 
taught,  that  is  to  fay,  when  the  painter  is  taught 
no  more  than  what  is  neceffary  to  him ;  for  a 
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phyfician  and  the  furgeon  muft  ftudy  it  very 
differently,  as  they  are  to  know  all  the  interior 
play  of  the  parts  of  man,  and  the  painter  wants 
only  to  know  the  effects  they  have  on  the 
furface. 

Section  I. 

Painting  is  one  of  the  three  fine  arts,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  imitation  of  truth,  namely, 
the  appearance  of  all  vilible  things.  The  ma- 
terials neceflary  for  this  imitation  are  the  three 
colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  to  which  are 
added  black  and  white,  which,  without  being 
properly  colours,  ferve  to  reprefent  light  and 
darknefs. 

All  the  intermediate  colours  are  compofed  of 
the  three  aforefaid,  which  are  the  primitive,  and 
with  them  art  imitates  all  the  appearances  of 
nature  upon  a  flat  furface  :  as  for  inftance,  if 
through  a  glafs  we  were  to  fee  a  landfcape,  a 
man,  a  horfe,  or  any  other  object  whatfoever, 
and  we  were  to  put  on  the  glafs  all  the  colours 
like  thofe  which  we  fee  ;  when  that  operation 
was  ended,  we  fhould  find  that  we  had  made 
a  picture  like  the  objects  which  we  had  firft  feen 
through  the  glafs.  By  this  means,  though  by  a 
different  procefs,  the  painter  proceeds  in  laying 
on  a  furface  the  colours  with  which  he  produces 
in  the  beholder  the  fame  effect  as  if  he  law  the 
real  obje&s.  From  hence  it  proceeds,  that  any 
furface  whatfoever,  covered  with  colours,  which 
gives  us  ideas  either  of  forms  or  of  figures,  is 
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called  painting,  which  as  an  art  is  only  the  man- 
ner of  difpofing  the  colours  fo,  that  by  their  dii - 
pofition  and  modification  they  may  excite  in  the 
fpedator  ideas  of  things  which  he  either  had 
previoufly  feen,  or  are  poffible  to  be  feen. 

All  objeds  which  are  perceived  by  the  eye, 
are  known  little  by  little  and  gradually  ;  there- 
fore it  has  been  neceffary,  that  art  fhould  likewife 
divide  the  imitation  of  objects  in  parts,  and  in 
different  degrees  ;  otherwife  it  would  be  as  im- 
poffible  to  make  works  of  merit,  as  to  afcend  to 
the  top  of  an  edifice  without  fteps.  At  firft  fight 
objects  produce  no  other  idea  but  that  of  their 
exiftence.  Their  form  makes  us  afterwards  re- 
colled  that  wre  have  feen  other  things  like  them, 
which  by  common  confent  are  called  man,  horfes, 
&c.  On  purfuing  the  obiervation  we  (hall  find 
the  manner  in  which  that  objed  is,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  general  and  particular  proportions, 
and  even  its  fmalleft  parts.  In  the  fame  manner 
the  painter  muft  begin  by  reprefenting  to  himielf, 
place  where  an  action  takes  place ;  then  in  his 
imagination  he  muft  place  the  bodies  that  are  to 
be  there  ;  and  this  is  what  anfwers  to  invention. 
He  immediately  will  think  on  the  manner  of 
placing  each  object,  as  well  refpeding  the  whole 
as  refpeding  the  different  parts  or  members ;  and 
this  belongs  to  composition.  Finally  he  will 
regulate  the  figure,  or  the  particular  form  of  each 
object,  and  that  is  what  is  called  defigning  ;  and 
as  thofe  forms  cannot  be  perfedly  exprcffed, 
owing  to  their  being  on  a  flat  furface,  defigning 
is  infeparable  from  the  ait  of  (hades  and  lights, 
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which  is  underftood  by  clare  obfcure.  The 
forms  being  determined,  then  follow  the 
colours  of  bodies,  and  the  manner,  and  the 
management  which  may  be  more  or  lefs  pro- 
per to  exprefs  objedts,  their  eflence  and  tex- 
ture. All  this  is  in  general  >  but,  in  order  to 
learn  it,  it  muft  be  ftudied  feparately  with  the, 
utmoft  attention,  for  otherwife  it  will  be  as 
impoflible  to  learn  well  as  to  ered-  a  building 
without  previoufly  preparing  the  materials.  I 
mall  treat  of  each  object:  in  particular. 

The  word  Painting  may  be  taken  in  two 
fenles ;  either  as  an  art,  or  as  a  production  of 
art.  In  the  fecond  fenfe,  all  furfaces  on  which 
ieveral  colours  have  been  laid  for  fome  end,  or 
rcafon,  are  called  paintings,  or  pictures,  which 
will  be  more  or  lefs  full  of  art,  according  to  the 
reafons  with  which  they  are  made,  Now,  in 
the  firft  fenfe,  as  a  productive  art,  it  is  one  of 
thofe  arts  whofe  fcope  is  an  imitation  of  truth; 
that  is  to  fay,  all  viiible  objedts,  in  the  manner 
1  hey  prefent  themfeives  to  our  fight.  To  at- 
tain this  end,  we  make  ufe  of  feveral  means, 
which  I  mall  fpeak  of,  beginning  by  imita- 
tion. 

Painting  imitates  the  appearance  of  Nature 
by  means  of  the  five  aforementioned  colours, 
which  ferve  for  its  materials  ;  and  they  are 
White,  Yellow,  Red,  Blue  and  Black.  Al- 
though the  firft  and  the  laft  are  not,  properly 
fpeaking,  colours ;  yet  a  painter  muft  confider 
them  as  fuch,  on  account  of  the  great  utility 
he  draws  from  them  to  repreknt  lights  and 
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fhades ;  fmcc  in  this  art  we  have  no  other  mean* 
to  reprefent  thefe  two  qualities,  and  even  by 
thefe  they  are  obtained  but  imperfectly,  for 
thofe  realbns  which  I  fhall  explain  hereafter. 
As  to  the  other  colours,  fuch  as  Orange,  Pur- 
ple, Violet  and  Green,  they  are  only  tints  com- 
pofed  of  two  colours,  as  we  fee  not  only  by 
experience  from  painting,  but  in  the  rainbow, 
and  by  the  prifm,  where  the  faid  colours  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  place  but  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  components,  where  the  rays  of  the 
three  primitive  colours  interfect.  Green  is 
between  Blue  and  Yellow,  Orange  between 
Yellow  and  Red,  and  Purple  or  Violet  between 
Red  and  Blue.  Thefe  colours  are  the  materials 
which  the  painter  employs  to  appear  to  hira 
who  looks  at  a  painting «  that  on  a  furface  there 
are  feveral  bodies  feparated  from  each  other, 
and  which  in  part  are  enlightened,  and  in  part 
deprieved  of  a  direct  light,  and  receive  only  a 
fhare  of  that  li^ht  which  is  intermixed  with 
the  mafs  of  air,  or  receive  light  by  reflexion 
from  other  bodies,  or  totally  deprived  of  light. 
This  imitation  depends  on  the  uniformity 
which  exifts  in  forms,  and  their  quantities  and 
qualities  with  thofe  of  nature :  but  as  in  this 
the  parts  of  a  body  are  infinite,  the  art  of  the 
painter  confifts  in  knowing  how  far  he  can 
imitate.  To  find  this,  he  mnft  confider  the 
effect  which  all  things  make  on  him  when  lie 
confidets  them  wholly,  and  at  that  diftance 
where  his  eyes  can  fee  all  the  body  in  quet- 
tion  j  otherwile  he  will  do  fome  part  well,  but 
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never  the  whole.  Befides  which,  we  muft  con- 
fider,  that  in  painting  we  have  neither  true 
light,  nor  true  darknefs,  that  is  to  fay,  a  total 
privation  of  light ;  and  we  ought  alio  to  re- 
flect, that  a  painted  board  is  an  equal  faper- 
rice  which  receives  light  on  all  its  parts.  As 
black  in  painting  is  not  in  itlelf  more  dark  than 
any  other  black  body  which  is  enlightened,  it 
requires  a  particular  art  to  make  black,  in  a 
painting,  appear  a  privation  of  light.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  much  fldll  is  requifite  to 
make  the  fhades  appear  as  fuch,  and  not  as 
fpots  of  a  darker  colour  than  that  of  the  na- 
tural body.  In  the  article  upon  colouring,  I 
J'hall  teach  the  manner  of  performing  all  thefe 
things. 

The  fame,  nay  a  greater  difficulty  is  found 
in   light,    becaufe    a  painted  board  can  be 
leen  only  in  fuch  a  pofition  that  the  light 
which  it  receives  be  not  reflected  to  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder,  otherwife  the  lights  and  fhades 
would  appear  as  in  a  glafs,  and  the  lights 
would  appear  extremely  clear  in  a  greater  or 
lefler  degree  according  to  the  fmoothnefs  of  the 
furface  ;  and  lights  in  painting,  however  white 
they  may  be,  can  only  have  the  clearnefs  of  a 
half  tint  of  a  white  body ;  confequently,  the 
painter  that  would  imitate  a  body  of  a  fmooth 
or  polifhed  furface  to  reflect  light,  fhculd  em- 
ploy much  art,  and  then  he  will  not  obtain  it  to 
perfection.    Therefore,  I  adviie  painters  to  a- 
void  thefe  cafes,  and  to  proportion  thofe  ob- 
jects thev  want  to  paint  to  the  power  of  art, 
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There  are  an  infinite  number  of  cafes  in  which 
it  is  impoffible  to  paint  a  luminous  body,  and 
the  lights  of  a  white  body,  Finally,  there  is 
almoft  no  objedt  in  nature  which  a  painter  can 
copy  as  he  fees,  and  if  any  were  found  who 
had  the  patience,  like  Mr.  Denner  of  Ham- 
bourg,  to  make  every  wrinkle,  and  every  hair 
with  its  fhadow  and  in  the  apple  of  an  eye 
to  repreient  the  whole  window  of  the  apart- 
ment, with  the  clouds  which  are  in  the  air;  yet, 
although  all  that  mould  be  done,  and  even  bet- 
ter than  he  did  (who  was  unique,  and  admir- 
able in  this  kind  of  painting,)  yet  fuch  a  paint- 
ing could  never  appear  true,  except  with  the 
condition  of  feeing  it  always  at  that  diftance 
in  which  the  painter  made  it ;  the  reafon  of 
which  is,  that  on  feeing  a  pifture,  there  is  always 
fome  circumftance  which  undeceives  us,  and 
makes  us  know,  that  what  is  fidtitious  is  not 
true.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  pifture  were 
perfeft  in  all  its  parts ;  that  it  were  placed  in 
its  principal  point  of  view  j  that  it  had  but  one 
diftance  to  be  viewed  from ;  that  the  light  in 
which  it  was  placed  were  juft  in  the  fame 
manner  it  ought  to  be  to  produce  the  lame 
lights  and  fhades  on  the  figures  as  if  they  were 
true  ;  notwithftanding  all  thefe  conditions,  we 
mould  be  undeceived  by  the  fiat  furface,  by 
the  very  ftrokes  of  the  pencil,  and  by  the  want  of 
that  air  which  ought  to  be  between  remote  ob- 
jects, lights  and  fhades,  and  the  lights  would 
be  weakened,  as  likewife  the  (hades,  by  the 
interpofition  of  the  air,  and  the  effects  of  the 
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great  work  of  the  painter  would  be  deftroyed. 
Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  to  make  an  ingenious 
imitation  of  nature  (which  is  not  fervilc,  but 
judicious,)  truth  muft  be  imitated  only  as  it 
can  exift,  by  giving  it  that  proper  difpolition  of 
the  object,  and  the  idea  that  is  wifhed  fhould 
be  conceived  by  the  beholder ;  and  that  any 
form  may  preferve  its  peculiarity,  and  charac- 
teriftic  quality  in  all  the  parts  of  the  art ;  and 
that  every  object  be  reprefented  in  an  intelligi- 
ble manner,  and  diftinguifhed  from  any  other 
whatfoever ;  finally,  that  whatever  is  natural 
be  imitated  in  the  moft  proper  manner  to  give 
the  beholder  a  clear  idea  of  the  painter's  mean- 
ing. 

Great  painters  have  followed  two  paths  to 
obtain  thefe  ends.  Some  have  rejected  thofe 
parts  which  were  not  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
their  end,  and  thereby  have  made  appear  with 
greater  advantage  what  they  wifhed  fhould  be 
obferved  :  others  have  fought  all  the  lignificant 
parts,  and  have  marked  them  with  much  pre- 
cifion,  in  order  to  give  a  very  clear  idea  of 
what  they  wifhed  to  exprefs.  The  prince  of 
the  firft  is  Correggio,  and  of  the  feccond  Ra- 
phael. Both,  by  their  refpective  ftyles,  have 
raifed  painting  to  its  utmoft  perfection ;  fince, 
as  I  believe,  the  moft  one  can  attain  is  to  make 
a  painting  appear  as  through  a  glafs,  more 
or  lefs  dim  or  dull.  I  omit  many  other  rea- 
fons,  referving  them  for  that  place  where  I  ffiall 
fpeak  of  each  part  of  painting. 
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II. 

Of  Defign. 

BY  Defign  is  chiefly  underftood  outline,  or 
the  circumference  of  things  with  the  propor- 
tion of  their  length,  breadth,  and  form.  We 
muft  not  confider  which  forms  are  the  moft 
graceful,  and  give  them  the  preference,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  work  caufe  an  agreeable  eftect; 
and  this  is  to  be  obferved  not  only  in  the 
figures,  but  likewife  in  the  fpace  which  re- 
mains between  them  and  their  member.  The 
forms  which  are  moft  agreeable  are  thou  which 
are  moft  varied ;  and  the  difagreeable  are  thole 
which  are  repeated  in  themfelves,  as  the  fquare 
and  the  round  :  the  firft,  becaufe  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  four  lines  which  are  parallel  two  by 
two ;  and  the  lecond,  becaufe  they  are  the 
lame  thing  on  all  fides,  and  prefent  no  variety 
to  the  fight,  and  consequently,  no  graceful- 
nefs.    The  oval,  or  the  ellipfis,  is  not  lo  uni- 
form.   The  triangle  is  the  leaft  difagreeable 
among  all  the  regular  figures,  becaufe  its  angles 
are  of  an  uneven  number,  and  its  lines  form 
no  parallels. 

In  painting,  we  muft  utterly  avoid  all  repeti- 
tions of  iines  and  forms,  all  parallels  and  angles 
of  equal  degrees,  and  above  all,  right  angles, 
becaufe  in  theie  we  have  not  even  the  liberty 
to  vary  their  iize ;  and  in  ethers,  we  have  the 
power  of  making  them  greater  or  lefs,  that  is 
to  fay,  more  acute  or  more  obtufe;  and  in 
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other  figures,  we  are  more  at  liberty  to  vary 
their  fize. 

For  this  purpofe,  it  is  neceflary  that  a  pain- 
ter mould  be  well  acquainted  with  perlpeclive ; 
becauie,  by  that  means,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
vary  all  his  regular  forms ;  as,  for  inftance,  a 
iquare  into  a  trapezium,  or  jn  an  irregular  form, 
he  .may  enlarge,  or  contract  a  triangle  a  circle 
may  be  changed  into  an  ellipfis,  and  thus  he  will 
avoid  all  repetitions.  Finally,  if  one  member 
prefents  itfelf  in  its  geometrical  afpedt,  the  cor- 
refponding  one  muft  be  ihortened  to  keep  up  a 
varied  appearance. 

No  form  muft  be  uniform,and  even  right  lines 
muft  be  changed  into  waved,  which  will  caufe 
no  prejudice  to  the  principal  forms,  if  one  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  parts  of  the  circles  touch  at  dif- 
ferent points,diftances,and  heights,  and  the  right 
line  form  no  angle,  but  vary  alternately  in  con- 
cave and  convex  lines.    A  line  fo  drawn  is  the 
moft  proper  to  give  grace  and  elegance  to  the 
put  lines ;  for,  without  altering  the  height  or 
elevation  of  a  member,  it  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear lighter  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  ;  for  by 
making  the  convex  lines  greater  than  the  con- 
cave, they  will  become  heavy,  and  making 
them  the  contrary,  they  will  appear  light. 
Therefore  a  juft  proportion  muft  be  given  to 
thefe  two  kinds  of  forms,  as  I  mall  explain 
more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  Gracefulnefs  or 
Delign. 

In  a  naked  body  one  cannot  make  angles, 
except  when  a  mufcle,  or  one  part  is  concealed 
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behind  another ;  for  in  fuch  a  cafe,  by  a  kind 
of  interiedhon,  it  forms  an  angle,  and  then  it 
is  neceffary  to  obferve  well  where  that  mufcle, 
or  that  part  rifes  ;  in  which  many  painters  have 
erred  through  ignorance  of  anatomy.  Thefe 
interferons  are  made  in  different  ways.  They 
are  made  in  members  which  are  leen  entirely 
when  the  obliquity  of  a  mufcle  has  its  origin 
in  the  part  which  is  not  feen ;  and  in  the  fore- 
fhortenings,  for  many  times  a  mufcle  is  inter- 
rupted when  the  flefhy  part  covers  the  concave 
which  binds  it  to  the  tendons  ;  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  there  are  fo  many  interfections  in 
the  forefhortenings,  as  all  the  convex  forms 
conceal  or  diminifh  the  concave.  On  this  ac- 
count, prudent  painters  avoid  forefhortenings 
in  graceful  objects  as  much  as  they  can  ;  and 
when  they  cannot  poffibly  do  without  them, 
they  put  as  few  as  poffible,  and  only  thole 
which  are  indifpenfably  neceffary.  In  thofe  of 
a  harfh  character,  and  of  a  ftrong  expreffion, 
where  an  altered  ftyle  can  be  adopted,  it  is 
employed  with  fuccefs  ;  and  the  fame  thing 
happens  in  thofe  cafes  when  one  member  in- 
terfects  another,  and  angles  are  formed ;  but 
then  we  muft  obferve  where  the  line  interfects, 
for  if  the  member  which  is  concealed  behind 
the  other,  croifes  at  the  beginning  of  its  con- 
vexity, it  will  be  difpleafing  to  the  fight,  fince 
it  will  appear  that  they  are  incompatible,  one 
making  its  appearance  without,  and  the  other 
within.  If  fuch  a  meeting  of  lines  cannot 
poffibly  be  avoided,  it  may  be  remedied  by 
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covering  that  part  withfome  drapery,  or  by  mak- 
ing the  interfection  in  the  ftraight  part  of  the 
member,  which  we  wifh  to  conceal  :  and  if 
neither  that  can  fucceed,  we  muft  endeavour 
to  make  it  fall  where  the  curve  line  is  greateft, 
that  on  the  other  fide  the  fame  kind  of  line 
may  be  found. 

I  have  warned  the  painter  not  to  make  any 
figures  perfectly  geometrical,  and  therefore  he 
muft  obferve,  that  when  any  regular  form  oc- 
curs, he  muft  not  end  the  lines  in  angles,  but 
round  off  their  ends ;  fince,  by  that  means,  the 
fight  will  have  that  variety  of  forms  which 
conftitutes  gracefulnefs.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
a  round  form  fhould  occur,  he  may  vary  it  by 
making  fome  planes,  and  waving  the  line. 
Finally,  we  muft  hold  as  a  certain  rule,  that 
no  figure  muft  be  made  perfectly  angular,  nor 
perfectly  round,  as  no  object  is  more  unplea- 
iant  to  the  fight  of  a  painter. 

Thefe  obfervaticns  muft  be  made  on  the 
works  of  thofe  mafters  who  are  moft  eminent 
for  Defigns,  and  particularly  on  thofe  who  have 
fhewn  a  good  tafte  in  Defign,  fuch  as  the  Carac- 
as, and  fome  of  their  pupils,  who,  though  they 
might  have  had  occafion  to  reprefent ;  for  in- 
ftance,aftonecut  according  to  all  the  nicety  of  art, 
yet  they  certainly  would  have  made  it  with  bro- 
ken angles.  In  defign  is  comprifed  all  that  part  of 
painting  which  fcrves  to  determine  the  form 
of  bodies ;  and,  although  this  part  is  infepar- 
able  with  lights  and  {hades,  yet  it  is  particular- 
ly underftood  of  forms,  which  are  the  ends, 
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and  laft  parts  which  we  fee  of  bodies.  This 
part  is  compofed  of  two  others  which  are  prin- 
cipal, that  is  to  fay,  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
proper  form  of  a  thing,  and  the  manner  of  fee- 
ing it.  The  fecond  feems  to  belong  to  optics, 
which,  in  painting,  is  comprehended  in  per- 
fpective,  a  part  of  optic ;  and  the  firft,  as  to 
human  bodies,  and  thofe  of  all  animals,  de- 
pends on  anatomy  ;  and  in  oth^r  bodies,  from  the 
knowledge  of  their  proper  forms,  it  is  imprefled 
on  the  memory  by  means  of  geometry.  We 
muft  however  obferve,  that  piftorial  geometry, 
for  the  painter  muft  not  know  the  reafons  of 
the  forms  to  make  them  with  a  free  hand,  and 
by  the  eye,  as  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to 
know  geometry  as  well  as  Euclid,  if  one  can- 
not delign  one's  figures  without  compafles  and 
rule  ;  and  this  is  acquired  only  by  a  habit 
contracted  by  feeing  with  precision  and  exadt- 
nefs.  This  is  the  fundamental  bafis  of  Deiign, 
without  which  the  painter  will  never  be  able 
to  do  what  he  knows  theoretically  -y  for,  as  in 
painting  we  muft  exprefs  the  forms,  which  we 
fee  in  nature,  as  they  prefent  themfelves  to  our 
fight,  and  as  the  beauty  of  forms  depends  on 
that  little  more  or  lefs  which  determines  and 
decides  their  character,  fo  by  a  little  more  or 
lefs  one  gives  or  prefents  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  forms.  Therefore,  whoever  wifhes  to 
excel  in  Defign,  muft,  in  the  firft  place,  obferve 
the  form  of  the  body  he  means  to  draw,  and  in 
the  fecond,  the  manner  in  which  it  prefents  it- 
felf  \df  our  vieW.   To  the  proper  form  of  a  body 
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belongs  alfo  the  proportion  of  its  parts,  which 
is  that  analogy  they  have  among  themfelves, 
and  is  commonly  called  Proportion.  Of  this  I 
(hall  make  a  feparate  chapter  when  I  come  to 
ipeak  of  the  proportions  of  the  human  body  ; 
therefore,  I  mail  only  fay  for  the  prefent,  that 
in  every  entire  body  there  is  a  general  charac- 
ter, that  is  to  fay,  an  entire  body  is  com- 
pofed  of  either  iquare,  triangular,  or  round 
forms ;  and  although  thefe  forms  be  varied  in  an 
infinite  number  of  ways,  yet  they  will  always 
preferve  that  character  which  nature  has  given 
them,  and  which  diftinguifhes  them.  There-r 
fore  thole  who  wifh  to  feek  beauty  in  defign, 
muft  confider  well  the  charafteriftic  form  of 
each  body,  and  give  a  clear  reprefentation  of  it 
in  their  work,  without  minding  accidental 
minutiae;  nor  yet  omit  any  thing  ever  fo 
fmall,  when  it  ferves  to  the  conftrudtion  of  ths 
body.  When  I  fay  minutiae,  I  mean  accidental 
things  ;  as  for  inftance,  if  a  tanned  body  had 
by  accident  a  thick"  or  round  mufcle,  as  may 
happen  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  fuch  a  part,  or 
through  the  complexion,  or  fome  circumflance 
of  the  health  of  theperfon,  the  painter  muft  not 
imitate  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  he  mult  fup- 
pofe  that  the  man  is  uniform  in  all  his  parts,  in 
order  that  he  may  not  interrupt  the  general  in- 
telligence which  he  means  to  give  of  the  figure 
of  a  tanned  man.  The  fame  thing  happens 
with  a  ffcrong,  light,  fat,  young,  or  old  man. 
Whenever  in  a  body  of  a  determined  character 
there  is  ibme  part,  although  beautiful  in  tfcfe 
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extreme,)  of  a  form  and  charafter  different  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  other  members  which 
compofe  the  whole,  it  would  be  a  monftruofity 
to  interrupt  the  general  idea  of  the  character 
of  that  body. 

Befides,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  attentive  not  to 
change,  upon  any  account,  the  chara&er,  form, 
or  proportion,  which  nature  has  given  to  any 
body  whatever,  or  any  of  its  parts  •>  therefore, 
for  inftance,  a  mufcle  muft  never  be  reduced 
to  a  fquare  or  round  form,  flnce  this  would  be 
changing  nature  and  her  determinate  laws,  and 
departing  from  probability:  one  may,  however, 
give  fuch  a  part  or  mufcle  more  or  lefs  length. 
In  the  fame  manner  if  Nature  has  made  one 
thing  large,  and  another  fmall,  they  muft  never 
be  made  equal,  and  much  lels  the  great  fmall, 
or  the  fmall  great.  *  What  I  fay  of  the  general 
idea,  and  the  character  of  a  whole  figure,  I 
mean  alfo  of  the  fquare  forms,  or  of  others ; 
but  I  do  not  pretend  therefore  that  we  muft 
change  the  proper  form  of  the  mufcles,  and  of 
the  parts,  but  if  that  mufcle  is  by  its  nature 
round,  its  facings  muft  be  made  fmall,  or  its 
fquarings  the  more  angular,  as  all  the  other 
mufcles  are  fo,  without  however  ceafing  to  ap- 
pear round  in  comparifon  with  the  reft,  which 
are  of  another  figure. 

In  what  refpedts  the  forms,  it  is  alfo  necef- 
fary  the  painter  fbould  confidcr  that  fcarce 
any  bodies  are  perfectly  angular,  or  per- 
fectly round,  and  that  the  variations  of  thefe 
forms  caufe  a  certain  effect  in  paintings  which 
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gives  an  idea  of  motion,  flexibility;  and  of 
life.  Each  line  has  within  itfelf  the  property 
of  exprefling  a  quantity  of  the  body  which  it 
circumfcribes ;  as,  for  inftance,  any  ftraight 
line  gives  an  idea  of  extenfion,  or  hardnefs  ; 
the  curve,  on  the  contrary,  gives  an  idea  of 
flexibility ;  the  elliptic,  placed  horizontally, 
reprefents  tender  and  moift  bodies  ;  thofe  in 
the  form  of  an  S  give  an  idea  of  life ;  and  thus 
the  other  lines,  according  to  the  different  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  employed,  and  the  place 
they  are  in,  have  a  different  meaning. 

Much  might  be  laid  if  I  wifhed  to  fpeak  of 
all  the  cales,  in  which  a  particular  obfervation 
is  requisite  in  each  form,  and  of  all  that  oc- 
curs in  painting  ;  however,  I  fhall  content  my- 
felf  withobferving,  that  forefhortenings  muft  be 
avoided,  particularly  in  beautiful  objects,  which 
do  not  fufFer  that  alteration  of  forms,  which, 
forefhortening  produces  ;  for  a  member,  or  a 
part  forefhortened,  is  fubject  to  a  point  of  view; 
and  if  that  is  quitted,  it  appears  falfe  or  de- 
formed. 

in. 

Of  Lights  and  Shades. 

That  part  of  painting  which  is  called  Clare 
Obfcure,  or  more  properly  the  art  of  lights 
and  fhades,  is  of  two  kinds,  like  all  the  other 
parts  of  painting;  that  is  to  fay,  one  necef- 
fary,  and  limply  true,  and  the  other  probable, 
or  ideal.    However,  before  fpeaking  of  the 
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particular  rules  of  lights  and  fhades,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  make  the  following  obfervations. 
I.  If  there  were  no  light,  all  bodies  would  be 
dark.  II.  Air  is  a  mals  intermixed  with  ex- 
traneous bodies.  III.  Light,  in  falling  on  a 
body,  reafcends,  and  produces  what  is  called 
reflexion,  or  reverberation  %  and  this  happens 
more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  body  is  fmooth 
or  rough.  IV.  All  convex  bodies  refledt  the 
rays  of  light  according:  to  their  being:  more  or 
lefs  curved,  as  if  they  were  reflected  from  the 
centre  of  that  form  ;  and  the  concave  unite 
them  in  the  foot  where  the  centre  of  their 
curve  would  be.  V.  On  no  fmooth  and  flat 
body  can  light  be  feen,  except  where  an  angle  is 
formed  equal  to  the  line  of  the  vifual  ray  of 
the  perfon  who  looks  at  the  faid  body.  VI.  In 
rugged  and  coarfe  bodies,  which  have  a  rough 
and  porous  furface,  each  of  their  particles  is 
neverthelefs  more  or  lefs  mining,  and  their 
light  feems  more  dilated,  for  the  rays  are  re- 
flected on  all  fides  of  the  furface,  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  fmallnefs  they  are  almoft  loft 
in  air,    and  fb  form    an  ample,  but  weak 

.  .  ... 

This  part  of  painting  is  that  which  gives  it 
moft  brilliancy  when  well  underftood.  This 
is  what  renders  a  form  eafier  to  be  underftood, 
for  the  outline  is  only  a  kind  of  particular  lec- 
tion ;  and  a  globe  without  lights  and  fhades 
cau fes  the  eftedr.  of  a  diflc. 

After  linear  Perfpcdtive,  lights  and  (hades  is 
the  part  which  contributes  moft  to  make  bodies 
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appear  railed,  and  of  various  and  diftinct  forms. 
Aenal  perfpective  has  alfo  a  mare  in  the  parts 
of  lights  and  lhades ;  and  here  it  is  necefiary  to 
mind,  that  in  nature  there  is  fcarce  any  perfect 
angle,  and  her  angles  are  only  fmall  curves, 
which  end  in  two  lines  that  widen  themfelves. 
Therefore,  the  painter  who  underftands  rightly 
the  art  of  managing  lights  and  lhades,  mull:  get 
rid  of  geometrical  angles,  which  lead  him  to  a 
great  harfhne\s.  Such  angles  can  only  fuit 
ibme  outlines  that  are  very  much  enlightened  ; 
however,  none  mull  be  made  decided,  nor  with 
a  tint  that  is  truly  luminous,  but  with  a  half 
tint,  fince  it  is  impoffible  that  the  line  which 
falls  on  the  angle  of  a  body,  can  reflect  by  an 
equal  angle  to  our  eyes  from  the  lalt  extremity 
of  the  outline  ;  and  if  light  were  to  produce  thi> 
effect,  we  mould  fee  the  whole  object  dark, 
and  a  very  weak  light  in  the  outline  :  this  cafe 
muft  not  be  fuppofed,  and  if  it  were  to  be,  it 
would  not  produce  any  pleafure,  for  it  would 
deftroy  the  brightnefs  of  the  object. 

We  muft  moreover  confider,  that  all  bodies 
being  in  part,  or  in  the  ground  of  their  furface 
fmooth,  they  reflect  a  part  of  the  rays,  and 
tinge  again  the  neareft  air  with  a  light  of  their 
own  colour.  I  have  laid  all  this  only  with  the 
intention  of  perfuading  ftudents  that  outlines 
ought  to  be  foft  and  gentle,  and  that  if  we  lee 
ibme  in  nature  which  appear  fharp,  it  arifes  from 
the  enlightened  bodies  being  infinitely  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  body  that  is  not  enlightened, 
and  that  both  are  either  true  lights  or  real  dark- 
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nefs ;  which  does  not  happen  in  painting,  as  has 
been  faid  before. 

If  we  confider  the  light  which  is  in  the 
contour  of  a  figure,  comparing  it  with  that 
which  is  in  the  centre  ftiil  more  railed  to  our 
eyes,  we  mail  always  find  two  or  three  degrees 
^difference.  Therefore  the  painter  mult  do  the 
fame,  by  putting  a  third  colour  in  the  contour 
to  maintain  the  relief.  Some  eminent  painters, 
in  order  to  obtain  at  once  both  thefe  effects, 
have  made  the  juft  degradation  in  the  principal 
body  that  is  enlightened,  and  have  given  it  for 
a  ground  an  object  that  is  dark  and  obfeure  by 
nature.  This  has  been  done  repeatedly  by 
Correggio.  Therefore,  whoever  wifhes  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  of  true  relief  in  paintings  or 
drawings,  muff  previoufly  examine  what 
ftrength  he  can  give  to  the  form  and  the  pof- 
ture  of  the  body,  which  he  propofes  to  repre- 
fent,  and  immediately  he  is  to  confider  what 
direction  the  ray  of  light  takes  relative  to  the 
horizontal  line  which  his  fight  forms  with  the 
obiect.  This  obfervation  will  ferve  him  to  un- 
derftand  the  effects  of  light  on  true  objects,  as 
Well  as  to  imagine  thole  objects  he  does  not 
fee.  He  muff  then  confider  how  an  object  is 
to  be  placed,  whether  it  be  flat  or  round,  that 
it  may  receive  more  light,  and  reflect  it  back  to 
the  eye  under  an  equal  angle.  Thofe  consi- 
derations muft  be  had  in  obferving  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  bodies. 

The  lights,  or  luminous  bodies  which  we 
make  ufe  of  in  painting,  are  three :  the  Sun, 
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Fire,  and  Air.  Painting  often  employs  the 
laft  two  ways  ;  the  one  is  called  clofe  light, 
and  the  other  open  light.  Olofe  light  muft  be 
confidered  as  if  it  were  another  new  luminous 
body  of  the  fize  of  the  window  through  which 
the  light  comes,  and  as  if  it  were  alio  at  the 
lame  diftance.  This  light  is  almoft  a  refle&ed 
light  ;  for,  although  the  fun  is  on  the  oppofite 
lide  out  of  the  window,  vet  there  comes  fome- 
thing  of  his  perfect  light,  and  conftantly  ;  for 
which  reafon  the  painter  muft  choofe  his  light 
from  the  North.  The  open  light  of  the  air 
without  fun  is  like  wife  of  two  kinds  :  the  one 
when  the  fun  is  clouded,  and  its  light  pierces 
through,  which  produces  a  weak  clearnefs, 
but  however  always  comes  from  where  the 
fun  is  ;  the  other  when  the  iky  is  ferene,  and 
objefts  that  are  in  the  fhade  receive  light  from 
the  ambient  air,  and  the  light  feems  to  fall 
vertically  on  them.  If  a  very  remote  object 
keeps  the  fun's  rays  from  another,  the  lieht 
which  it  then  gives  is  as  if  the  weather  were 
cloudy. 

Of  the  light  of  the  fun  itfelf,  it  is  almoft 
ufelefs  to  fpeak,  it  being  impoffible  to  imitate 
it  well.  I  (hall  only  fay,  that  the  fun's  light 
admits  no  other  degradation  than  the  pofition. 
of  the  body  which  receives  it.  The  light  from 
fire  follows  the  lame  rule  of  the  clofe  lieht* 
its  force  being  to  be  confidered  always  accord- 
ing to  its  fize  ;  and  the  {mailer  the  light  is* 
the  greater  will  its  degradation  be.  The  light 
<  of  open  air  is  the  moft  unfavourable  for  a 
Vol,  III.  I  pointer, 
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painter,  on  account  of  all  the  body  of  the  air 
being  equally  enlightened*  Shadows  are  loft 
when  the  luminous  body  is  fmall,  that  is  to  fay, 
lefs  than  the  enlightened,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  this  will  be  deprived  of  light,  and  the  fhadow 
which  it  produces  in  other  objects  will  keep 
widening  as  they  go  from  the  object  which 
caufes  them.  The  fhadow  of  thofe  bodies 
which  receive  light  from  a  window  greater 
than  thofe  bodies,  will  become  always  nar- 
rower, and  be  loft  fooner  or  latter  according  to 
the  fize  of  the  light.  The  bodies  which  are  in 
the  open  light  without  fun,  have  hardly  any 
fhadows,  and  only  caufe  a  very  fmall  privation 
of  light  to  thofe  objects  which  are  near  them 3 
for  the  whole  air  is  full  of  a  difperfed  light. 
The  light  of  the  fun  is  of  an  equal  force  on  all 
fides,  and  fhadows  follow  the  direction  of  the 
body  which  produces  them.  It  is  alfo  necef- 
fary  to  confider,  that  fhadows  are  never  entirely 
deftitute  of  light,  and  that  they  are  dark  onlv 
in  comparison  to  another  greater  light.  The 
rays  which  come  to  our  eyes  by  the  reflection 
of  an  enlightened  body,  dazzle  our  eyes,  fo 
that  they  confound  thofe  objects  which  are  in 
a  lefs  light.  If  that  leffer  degree  of  light, 
which  we  call  fhade  in  comparifon  to  the  greater 
light,  becomes  univerfal,  as  when  a  cloud  covers 
the  fun  entirely  from  us,  we  then  fee  the  fime 
bodies  clear  and  diftinct  which  feemed  fhaded, 
becauie  there  is  no  longer  that  light  which 
dazzled  us*  The  fame  thing  happens  when 
We  keep  off"  the  light  with  our  hand  in  order 
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ti  lee  dark  objects  better,  and  when  we  ap- 
proach bodies  that  are  not  much  enlightened 
we  diftinguifh  them  better,  becaufe  lei's  light 
is  Interpoied  between  us  and  thofe  bodies,  and 
our  fight  is  not  dazzled  thereby.  From  thence 
the  painter  mull  infer,  that  near  objects  are 
diftinguifhable  alfo  in  fhadows,  and  therefore 
he  muft  not  make  them  as  dark  as  thofe  fha- 
dows which  are  at  a  great  diftance,  and  which 
are  loft  in  a  colour  mixed  with  light  and  dark- 
nefsj  almoft  blue,  on  account  of  the  enlighten- 
ed bodies  which  are  in  the  air  interpfofed  be- 
tween our  eyes  and  the  dark  place.  Finally,  the 
aerial  perfpeclive  muft  be  obCerved,  which  has 
its  rules  as  the  linear  in  what  refpecls  the  di- 
minution of  the  force  of  lights  and  {hades. 
Let  us  for  inftance  fuppofe  a  courfe  of  fquares, 
a  palm  each,  placed  in  perfpeftive,  on  the  firft 
a  figure,  and  on  the  fecond  and  third  like  wife; 
I  fay,  that  if  on  account  of  the  proximity  to  the 
point  of  diftance  the  fecond  row  diminifhes  by 
a  third  of  the  fize  of  the  firft,  the  third  will  not 
diminifhbya  fourth  of  the  fecond,  and  the  others 
the  farther  they  are  from  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holder the  lefs  will  they  vary  from  each  other; 
Therefore  the  fanie  thing  happens  in  aerial 
perfpecfive ;  for,  if  from  the  firft  to  the  fecond 
figure  there  is  no  degree  of  difference,  from  the 
fecond  to  the  third  there  will  be  lefs,  and  the 
difference  will  be  always  fmaller,  as  we  obferve 
in  mountains  and  towns  feen  at;a  diftance.  A 
houfe  which  is  near,  differs  infinitely  in  the 
ftrength  of  lights  and  fhades  and  fize  from 
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another  like  it  a  mile  difference;  but  if  we  fee 
a  town  fifteen  miles  off,  a  houfe  which  is  a 
mile  farther  differs  almoft  nothing  from  one  like 
it  in  the  town ;  and  the  fame  happens  with 
two  hills  that  are  feen  at  a  great  diftance.  I 
do  not  think  it  rfeceHary  here  to  give  a  icientific 
demonftration  of  it  ;  experience,  which  fhews 
the  truth  of  it,  being  fufficient.  The  fame 
degradation  takes  place  in  light  ;  for  iriftance, 
from  the  firft  to  the  feconcl  object  there  will 
be  a  degree  of  difference ;  from  the  fecond  to 
the  third  in  equal  diftance  there  will  be  much 
lefs;  and  ftill  lefs  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth. 
The  degradation  will  be  greater  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing as  the  (hilling  body  is  nearer,  or  further. 
If  near,  the  degradation  will  be  ftrong,  becaufe 
the  firft  objects  will  receive  a  greater  quantity 
of  rays  of  light  than  the  fecond,  and  the  others 
which  follo  w,  becaufe  the  lines  of  the  rays  be- 
come always  more  equal,  and  of  a  leffer  angle 
as  they  go  from  the  point  of  view  :  and  when 
fbme  fhiiimg  body  is  very  far,  like  the  fun, 
then  the  rays  are  almoft  parallel,  and  differ  fo 
little  in  ail  the  furface  of  the  world  enlightened 
at  once,  that  the  difference  is  imperceptible  to 
our  fight. 

In  general,  there  are  two  caufes  by  which 
the  moft  intenfe  lights  lofe  their  force,  and  be- 
come extinct.  The  one  is  the  diftance  from 
the  fhining  body,  and  the  other  the  diftance 
from  which  we  fee  objects.  When  thefe  two 
circumftances  combine  in  an  object,  then  the 
body  which  we  want  to  reprefent  remains 
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very  weak  of  lights  and  ftiades ;  for  if  it  is  far 
from  the  light,  and  near  our  eyes,  the  general 
clearness  will  be  very  weak;  but  its  face  will 
be  feen  with  precifion  and  clearneis,   as  our 
eyes  being  near,   they  fee  precijely  the  point 
where  that  fhining  body  is  fpread.    But  when 
an  object  is  near  the  light,  and  far  from  our 
eyes,  the  general  light  will  be  ftrong,  but  its 
ftrength  will  be  lpread  and  confufed  in  the 
mafs  of  clearnefs  ;  for  that  light  being  as  only 
a  point  in  the  diftance,  it  becomes  extremely 
fmall,  and  is  loft  in  the  air  before  it  comes  to  our 
eyes.    The  fame  happens  with  fhadows,  fince 
thofe  of  bodies  near  our  light  muft  be  lighter,, 
and  the  bodies  will  appear  darker  j   and  in 
places  where  light  can  penetrate,  the  fhadows 
will  be  ftronger,    and  more  decided.  On 
the  contrary,  the  general  fhadows  of  objects 
diftant  from  us  muft  be  darker ;   but  the 
ftroriger  and  fmaller  lituations  muft  be  con^ 
fufed  in  the  general"  fhade,  untill  a  quantity  of 
air  is  interpofed,  which  weakens  the  darknefs 
of  the  tirades,  and  finally  the  colour  likewife. 

We  muft  alio  confider  that  lights  and  (hades 
conftitute  that  part  of  painting  which  explains 
the  forms  and  the  means  by  wrhich,  on  a  flat 
and  even  furface,  bodies  appear  as  detached, 
and  in  relief.  Bodies  can  have  only  three  kinds 
of  forms,  being  compoled  of  furfaces,  either 
right,  curved,  or  of  mixtilinear.  The  right  can 
only  be  of  one  kind  ;  but  the  curved  may  be 
concave,  or  convex,  and  the  mixed  are  the 
rnoft  varied.     If,  therefore,  the  art  of  lights^ 
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and  fhades  ferves  to  explain  the  forms,  it  is  ne-* 
ceflary  to  consider,  that  curves  muft  have  no 
angle,  that  is,  no  diverfity  of  degree  of  reflec- 
tion. Therefore  tho'fe  who  feek  to  exprefs  bv 
lights  and  fhades  fuch  forms,  muft  obferve, 
that  from  the  fituatipn  of  the  light  to  the  half 
tint,  and  from  this  to  fhade,  and  from  fhade 
to  reflexion,  there  muft  be  no  total  diverfity  of 
tints,  but  the  degradation  muft  precede  im- 
perceptibly more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  curve  which  it  reprefents.  Angu- 
lar bodies,  or  thofe  compofed  of  right  lines, 
which  is  the  fame,  ought  to  have  their  lights 
and  fhades  of  feparate  tints  like  their  form, 
whole  furface  changes  the  direction  inftanta- 
neoufly*  Mixed  bodies  mufc  be  alfo  mixe4 
with  thefe  kinds  of  lights  and  fhades. 

Of  Colouring. 

The  art  of  colouring  is  that  part  which,  in 
painting,  ferves  not  only  to  reprefent  fimply 
the  univerf?!  appearance  of  coloured  bodies, 
but  alfo  to  make  the  beholder  know  their  ge- 
neral and  particular  qualities;  as  for  inftance, 
if  they  are  hard,  moift,  dry,  or  mixed  with 
other  qualities.  The  materials  are  the  five 
before  mentioned  colours,  \vhite,  yellow,  red, 
blue,  and  black.  The  fccondary  colour?,  or 
firft  tints  mixed  from  them,  are  orange,  green, 
purple,  grey,  and  brown  ->  and  each  of  thefe 
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colours  is  compofed  of  two  primary ;  but  if  a 
third  be  added,  it  loles  all  its  beauty. 

Nature  has  given  us  two  kinds  of  colours : 
the  tranfparent  dark,  and  the  diaphanous  light. 
We  have  befides  dark  opaque  colours,  as  lake, 
azure,  ivory  black,  and  others  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  but  thefe  can  never  arrive  at  the  opacity 
made  with  the  tranfparent.  The  difference 
between  a  tranfparent  and  an  opaque  body  is, 
that  the  rays  of  light  enter  and  pafs  through 
the  tranfparent  body,  nor  do  they  ftop,  or  are 
they  reflected  on  its  furface,  as  happens  in  the 
opaque.  A  body  of  mixed  parts  opaque  and 
diaphanous,  receives  the  rays  of  light,  but 
part  of  them  remain  on  the  furface,  and  part 
enter  it  and  cover  the  whole  body  with  a 
(hare  of  light,  which  then  caufe  in  it  feveral 
colours,  according  as  repeated  angles  of  light 
are  formed.  Where  the  furface  is  imperfectly 
enlightened,  we  perceive  by  its  tranfparency 
thoie  internal  parts  from  which  light  cannot 
be  reflected  to  our  eyes,  and  therefore  it  ap- 
pears opaque:  on  the  contrary,  where  the  far- 
face  is  diverted  of  rays  of  light,  we  fee  through 
it  that  light  which  is  lprcad  in  the  body,  and 
this  effed:  encreafes  the  livelinefs  of  the  colour. 

The  fame  thing  happens  in  painting.  When 
a  clear  colour  is  but  lightly  laid  on  a  dark,  it 
dims  it,  and  makes  it  grey :  on  the  contrary,  a 
dark  colour  laid  on  a  light  encreafes  its  luftre. 
For  the  preceding  realbns  a  iemidiaphanous 
body  never  appears  of  a  pure  colour  in  the  en- 
lighted  part,  but  in  that  where  the  rays  o\ 
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light  have  penetrated  it,  without  leaving  the 
furface  enlightened.  Hence  we  mull  obierve, 
that  in  order  to  reprefent  delicate  complexions, 
livid  tints  muft  be  freely  employed,  and  in  a 
figure  of  fuch  a  complexion,  pure  tints  muft 
be  employed  only  in  thofe  parts  where  the  fkin 
is  drawn  over  the  bones,  for  thofe  bodies  being 
in  themfelves  white,  and  the  fkin  transparent, 
the  light  paries  through,  and  is  received  by  the 
body  which  is  under.  When  the  light  is  very 
ftrong  in  thofe  places  where  under  the  lkin 
there  is  feme  folid  fat,  it  alfo  makes  nearly  a 
pure  tint ;  inclining  more  or  lei's  to  green,  ac- 
cording as  that  fat  is  moifter  in  thofe  places 
covered  by  the  white  fkin.  In  parts  that  are 
moift,  the  tint  takes  a  lbuifh  caft ;  the  lame 
thing  happens  when  the  blood  is  covered  by  a 
white  fkin  fufficiently  thick,  to  prevent  the 
light  from  paffing  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to 
make  the  blood  appear  red,  for  then  it  per- 
forms the  office  of  a  black  body  ;  and  the 
white  which  paries  over  it,  not  being  perfectly 
compact,  appears  blue.  When  the  blood  is 
only  covered  by  a  tranfparent  pellicle,  it  ap- 
pears red  in  the  furface,  and  when  the  fkin  is 
interfered  by  very  lmall  veins  in  its  furface, 
or  it  pafles  over  moift  places,  it  occalions  a 
purple  tint. 

By  all  I  have  faid  till  now,  the  reafons  of 
the  different  tints  which  are  feen  on  the  human 
body  may  be  accounted  for,  and  one  may  fee 
how  much  one  ought  to  obierve  this  variety, 
which  difcovers  the  proper  quality  of  each  part. 
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We  muft  therefore  obferve  in  general,  that 
when  the  upper  furface  is  clearer  by  its  nature 
than  the  bedv  which  is  under  it,  it  always  ap- 
pears as  if  mixed  with  dark  particles,  that  is 
to  fay,  black  :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  fur- 
face  is  by  its  nature  of  a  tint  darker  than  the 
body  under  it,  then  the  tints  become  purer, 
and  more  tranfparerlt  than  if  it  had  under  a 
body  equal  in  darknefs.  Wherever  flefh  is 
covered  by  a  thick  fkin,  it  mufl  be  lefs  varied, 
as  being  a  thicker  and  more  tranfparent  body 
to  cover  perfectly  the  other  which  is  under. 

In  the  chapter  on  lights  and  fhades,  I  pro- 
mifed  to  teach  the  manner  of  making  fhadows 
appear  more  true  than  they  generally  are  ; 
therefore,  I  fhall  here  begin  to  ipeak  with  the 
fame  order  of  nature,  on  the  colours  of  fhin- 
ing  bodies.  What  light  is  in  itfelf,  is  one 
among  the  many  things  which  remain  con- 
cealed behind  that  veil  which  keeps  from  the 
minds  of  all  men  ,the  knowledge  of  the  firft 
principles.  We  fhall  therefore  content  our- 
ielves  with  fpeaking  of  its  effects,  as  far  as  we 
can  comprehend  them  by  experience.  It  is 
probable,  that  light  has, no  colour  whatever; 
but  as  on  coming  to  us  it  croffes  intermediate 
bodies,  it  acquires  a  colour,  or  is  tinged  by  the 
refraction  it  makes  from  one  body  to  another 
untill  it  reaches  our  fight.  If  the  matter  through 
which  it  paffes-  or  which  furrounds  it,  or  is 
mixed  with  it,  be  thin,  uniform,  and  in  fmall 
quantity,  the  light  is  clearer  and  lefs  tinged, 
and  receives  more  plentifully  the  firft  degree 
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.of  colours,  which  is  yellow,  and  plentifully 
alio  the  lecond  degree  of  colours*  which  is 
orange  ;  then  it  admits  red;  finally,  it  receives 
blue,  ancl  is  Ipu  in  darknefs.  From  thefe 
cauies  anfe  the  dilTerent  colours  of  fhining 
bodies.  Theie,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
give  their  colour  to  the  bodies  rhey  fhine  upon; 
and  the  more  times  the  rays  of  the  faid  light  are 
reflected  and  retraced,  the  more  they  augment 
tfceir  colours.  That  which  receives  light  firft 
is  air,  and  muft  therefore  be  neceflirily  tinged 
with  its  colour  ;  and  the  thicker  the  air  is,  the 
more  it'  will  be  tinged.  If  the  painter  obferves 
this  well,  he  will  avail  himieif  of  it  much  for 
the  accord  of  the  picture ;  liace  it  gives  him  an 
opportunity  of  luppcfing  a  univeriai  tint,  which 
is  mixed  with  all  the  colours,  more  or  lels,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  which  he  willies  to 
iuppole  of  this  tinged  air  interpofed  between  its 
objedts.  He  muft  moreover  confider,  that  re- 
rcflection  not  only  brings  with  it  the  colour  of 
the  body  firft  enlightened,  but  alfo  part  of  the 
colour  of  the  light;  and  this  is  alio  an  advan- 
tage in  compofing  the  picture,  and  is  very  ufe- 
ful  for  the  difpohtion  of  the  colours  of  the 
drapery  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter. 

There  are  two  reafons  for  which  we  fee  the 
colour  of  a  body,  and  without  flopping  to  ex- 
amine  whether  bodies  are  coloured  by  nature, 
or  by  the  forms  on  which  the  rays  of  light 
make  fuch  an  apperance,  the  painter  muft  con- 
fider each  body  as  if  it  had  in  itielf  that  colour 
we  fee  in  ij.    The  reafon  which  renders  it  vi- 
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fible  to  us  is,  becaufe  the  body  receives  the 
light i  that  is  to  fay,  being  placed  To,  that  the 
rays  of  light  ftrike  its  furface;  the  more  per- 
pendicularly they  fall,  the  more  light  they  re- 
ceive ;  and  bccaufe  the  body  is  placed  fo  that 
the  light,  which  falls  upon  it,  may  reflect 
with  an  equal  angle  to  our  fight.  The  body 
which  receives  the  light  forms  a  fhining  mir- 
ror ;  and  on  the  fpot  where  we  fee  the  light 
ftronger,  more  rays  are  collected,  and  are  tinged 
with  a  colour  like  that  of  the  fhining  body. 
If  the  body  which  receives  the  light  be  dia- 
phanous, and  of  a  fmooth  furface,  we  fhould 
lee  the  light  only  on  a  point ;  but  if  it  be 
rough  and  porous,  we  fee  the  light  fpread  for 
the  reaibns  given  in  the  chapter  on  lights  and 
fhades.  In  that  porofity,  light  is  reflected  from 
one  particle  to  another,  and  therefore  we  fee 
its  own  colour  more  than  that  of  the  light. 
Where  the  ray  falls  in  the  fmalleft  angle  on  the  ' 
obje£t,  part  of  the  colour  of  the  body  is  loft, 
and  a  tint  is  formed  and  compofed  of  darknefs 
and  the  colour  of  the  body.  Finally,  in  thofe 
places  where  the  light  pafles  totally,  becaufe 
it  cannot  touch  them,  it  would  leave  the  body 
quite  black  if  there  were  no  light  fcattered  in 
the  air,  and  if  the  body  did  not  receive  any 
other  reflected  light.  This  laft  light  will  be 
tinged  cither  of  the  colour  of  the  fairing  body, 
or  of  the  body  which  caufes  the  reflexion 
mixed  writh  its  own  colour,  and  with  that  of 
the  lig^t.  The  decpeft  fhades  ought  to  be  cf 
the  colour  of  the  tint  of  the  general  harmony, 
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becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  air  is  already- 
tinged  with  this ;  and  the  fame  is  underftood 
of  all  the  drapery,  and  of  all  the  other  bodies. 
Therefore  thofe  who  wifh  to  paint  the  lights 
of  bodies  rightly  as  they  are,  and  particularly 
flefh,  muft  employ  opaque  colours,  and  im-^ 
pafte  well  their  painting,  that  it  may  become  a 
body  fit  to  receive  the  light,  and  reflect  it 
abundantly  to  the  eyes. 

I  have  placed  the  colours  in  the  order  which 
they  arife  from  the  light,  beginning  by  white, 
yellow,   red,  and  blue,  and  even  to  black. 
Thefe  matters,  therefore,  which  are  in  the'r 
nature   apt   to    receive    the    appearance  of 
white,    or  of  yellow,    ought   nec-fiarily  to 
have  in  themfelves  a  portion  of  light,  or  that 
they  be  very  apt  to  reflect  the  rays  of  light  to 
our  fight ;   and  this  cannot  happen   but  by 
means  of  a  quantity  of  particles  thick,  com- 
pofed,  heterogeneous,  without  following  interf- 
aces, and  deprived  *  by  thefe  reafons  of  every 
kind  of  tranfparancy  ;  from  whence  we  fee 
that  a  glafs,  which  is  in  its  nature  uniform,  is 
for  that  reafon  tranfparent ;  but  if  it  be  pound- 
ed and  reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  it  is  no 
longer  tranfparent,  and  appears  white,  until  a 
body  actually  diaphanous,  iuch  as  oil,  is  mixed 
with  it,  becaufe  then  it  acquires  again  part  of 
its  tranfparency,  on  account  of  the  oily  fub- 
ftance  which  is  introduced,  and  perfectly  in- 
sinuates itfelf  among  its  particles,  being  uni- 
form and  tranfparent.    This  is,  in  general,  the 
reafon  why  oil  gives  a  certain  tranlparency  to 
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colours,  becaufe  being  of  a  humid  fubftancc, 
which  infinuates  and  thickens  without  bein^ 
exhaled,  it  leaves  it  particles  among  the  colours. 

A  body  is  diaphanous  when  the  light  paffes 
it  without  remaining  on  the  furface.  If  a  co- 
lour is  of  a  very  porous  nature,  and  of  fmall 
particles,  fo  that  many  particles  enter  into  every 
particle  of  its  matter,  this  then  is  called  a  rich 
colour ;  and  for  that  reafon  it  requires  a  great 
quantity  of  thefe  colours  to  produce  the  fame 
effect  which  few  of  thofe  colours  give  which 
we  call  body  colours,  that  are  in  their  na- 
ture more  compofed,  or  denfe ;  from  whence 
one  does  not  mix  fo  much  oil  with  thefe  as 
with  the .  others,  and  the  light  which  ftrikes 
upon  fuch  bodies  is  reflected  to  our  fight.  By 
that  is  clearly  inferred  in  what  confifts  the 
trans  parency  of  colours,  and  that  to  paint  very 
oily  will  only  be  prejudicial ;  becaufe  oils, 
after  iome  time,  are  exhaled  and  diflecled,  and 
finally  fhow  the  colours  thattare  under,  and 
which  were  covered  by  the  denfity  cf  the  oil  > 
and  foinuch  the  more  if  in  beginning  of  a  paint- 
ing one  makes  ufe  of  light  and  rich  colours  : 
and  this  has  deftroyed  many  beautiful  paint- 
ings, as  one  might  iee  in  many  of  the  Venetian 
fchool,  the  firlt  who  introduced  very  oily 
painting,  and  particularly  Tintoretto.  By  thele 
fame  means  many  beautiful  paintings  of.  the 
Carraccis  have  been  deftroyed ;  and  for  that 
reaibn,  Iadvife  painters  to  ule  canvais  prepared 
with  verv  clear  colours  thus  to  avoid  their 
paintings  turning  dark.     Thus  we  fee  that 
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Titian,  Rubens,  and  Vandyke  did,  who  almbfl: 
always  painted  very  lightly,  availing  however 
of  clear  preparations  5  fo  that  their  paintings  are 
well  conferved,  and  perhaps  more  lucid  than 
they  were  when  frefh  painted; 

It  is  neceflary,  therefore,  to  impafte  well 
with  colours  not  very  oily,  and  clearly  placed^ 
following  the  proper  direction  of  each  form  of 
all  the  work  the  firft.or  fecond  time  that  one 
goes  over  the  painting  j  becaufe,  when  one 
fketches  it  is  the  time  when  one  has  to  think 
of  the  principal  maffes,  and  tout  enfemble  of  a 
work ;  and  the  fecond  time  one  might  place 
more  particular  attention  to  each  part,  observ- 
ing notwithstanding  to  maintain  the  work  al- 
ways from  the  beginning  with  light,  foft,  and 
harmonious  tints ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  cinder  co- 
lour, to  be  able  then  to  increafe,  reinforce,  and 
revive  at  times  and  places  the  colours  which 
one  would  wifh  to  make  moft  lucid.  Proceed- 
ing the  contrary  way,  it  is  eafy  to  fall  into  a 
crude  ftyle.  At  the  end  of  a  work  one  might 
ufe  rich  colours  to  make  fome  light  retouches, 
and  to  veil  the  ffrade  of  objects  neareft  the 
fight ;  and  this  will  contribute  very  much  alfo 
to  make  the  made  appear  true,  by  the  reafon- 
that  tranfparent  colours  let  the  rays  of  light 
pafs  in  a  manner  that  they  reft  not  upon  the 
furface  to  reflect  themfelvcs  to  our  fight,  fo 
that  it  does  not  appear  illuminated,  but  truly 
fhidy,  although  very  light.  In  this  manner 
one  might  diftinguifh  two  fhades  of  different 
difhnce,  although  they  be  of  the  fame  degree 
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of  obfcurity,  by  placing  nearcft  to  our  fight 
rich  and  tranfparent  colours,  ami  mod  remote 
opaque  colours,  which,  in  receiving  the  light, 
have  the  eftefl:  of  intermediate  air.  It  is  ne- 
ceflafy  alio  to  obferve,  not  xto  make  all  bodies 
of  rich  colours,  becaufe  thofe  which  are  in  Na- 
ture opaque^  ought  not  to  be  painted  rich. 

It  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  each  colour  in 
particular;  that  is,  of  the  fituation  it  receives 
by  means  of  clare  obfcure.    I  would  therefore 
begin  by  white.    White  in  the  light  remains 
white,  becaufe  ar>  that  tinges  the  object  or 
white  drapery,  thus  it  will  alio  tinge  the  white 
of  a  painting.    The  fecond  tint  ought  to  be 
of  a  colour  rather  blue,  to  make  the  light  ap- 
pear tinged  by  the  luminuous  body.     In  the 
third  tint  one  ought  to  mix  a  grey,  fomething 
tinted  with  the  colour  of  the  general  harmony, 
obfeuring  it  proportionably  in  the  made  ;  but 
one  ought  to  make  the  reflexions  of  the  colour 
of  duplicated  light."    One  mould  therefore  en- 
deavour to  avoid  the  occafioas  of  making  the 
fhades  of  a  white  cloth  more  obfcure  than 
ariorher  whofe  colours  are  in  their  nature  more 
obfcure.  This  is  in  general  a  rule ;  for  there  arc 
fometimes  occafioris  when   it  is  inevitable* 
That  which  I  fay  of  a  white  cloth  is  to  be 
underftood  alfo  of  white  flefti,  in  which  it  is 
neceflary  befides  to  maintain  the  fhade  clear  and 
lucid  5  and  fince  white  excludes  equally  the 
three  colours,  yellow,  red,   and  blue,  their 
fhades  ought  to  preferve  the  tame  character, 
without  inclining  to  any  of  the  aforfaid  colours, 
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unlefsit  be  for  evident  reafons  of  fome  reflection. 
This  is  a. general  rule  for  all  bodies  which  are 
painted,  and  which  ought  always  to  preferve 
in,  the  fhade  the  fame  characters  which  thev 
have  in  the  light. 

Yellow  is  the  moft  clear  colour  after  white. 
Perfect  yellow  is  that  which  neither  partakes  of 
green  or  of  golden  colour.  This  colour,  as  loon 
as  it  lefes  part  of  its  light,  lofes  alfo  its  beauty, 
becaufe  it  is  in  itlelf  lucid  ;  to  the  contrary, 
in  the  reflections  of  its  proper  colour  it  be- 
comes very  lively,  becaule  it  receives  the  light 
voluntarily,  and  refledts  it  ftrongly,  lince  light 
always  inclines  to  that  colour,  and  augments 
in  its  reflections.  Red  is  the  moft  lively  co- 
lour, and  enters  in  all  colours.  The  moft 
perfect  is  that  which  is  at  an  equal  diftance  from 
the  golden  and  violet.  This  colour  is  eafily  cor- 
rupted in  lights  and  fhade*,  but  if  it  be 
mixed  with  yellow  light,  it  eafily  receives  it. 
This  is  the  colour  which  makes  moft  brilliancy, 
and  moft  ftrongly  by  day ;  but  by  night  (I  fhall 
prefently  give  my  realbns)  its  fhades  become 
very  dark,  and  receive  with  difficulty  the  reflec- 
tions of  other  colours. 

Blue  is  the  third  colour,  and  almoft  the  laft 
degree  of  light,  becaufe  it  approaches  darknefs. 
Its  clears  generally  come  fpotted  by  the  colour 
of  light.  The  refleetiohs  of  its  proper  matter, 
are  more  beautiful  than  its  clears,  becaufe  they 
receive  grace  from  that  little  yellow  of  light. 
Its  fhades  are  more  powerful,  but  are  eafily 
ftaine  J,  and  voluntarily  receive  the  reflections 
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of  other  colours,  but  is  not  eafily  refle&ed  to 
other  bodies,  if  the  light  be  not  very  lively. 
Black,  in  painting,  reprefents  darknefs ;  but 
when  it  receives  light  it  is  eafily  tinged  with 
the  colour  of  light,  and  in  the  fame  fhade 
quickly  receives  the  reflexions  of  other  co- 
lours. 

V. 

Of  Harmony. 

The  ufe  of  the  aforefaid  colours  belongs  to 
that  part  of  painting  which  is  generally,  al- 
though, according  to  my  opinion,  improperly 
called  Harmony.  Harmony  appertains  to  thofe 
things  which  have  meafure,  be  it  of  time, 
quantity,  extenfion,  or  any  other  dimenfion, 
that  can  produce  a  correlpondence  of  one  part 
with  another*.  To  find  then  harmony  in 
colours,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  determine  and 
give  a  riumber  to  each  colour ;  which  thing 
would  be  very  abftrufe,  and  almoft  impoffible; 
becaufe,  fuppofing  that  one  would  wifh  to 
number  the  degrees  of  the  angles  of  refraftion 
that  the  rays  of  light  form  in  the  prifm,  it 

*  Without  pretending  to  oppofe  this  opinion  of  Mehgs,  I 
believe  there  is  true  harmony  in  colours.  A  ray  of  light  can 
caufe  in  our  optic  nerve  a  ftrong  or  a  weak  fenfation,-  and 
another  ray  can  at  the  fame  time  produce  another  fenfation  which 
temperates  and  moderates  the  rlrft,  fo  that  either  of  thefe  two 
fenfations  will  be  fometimes  in  itfelf  alone  difagreeable,  fry  vi- 
brating our  organs  more  or  lefs  than  is  neeeffary,  yet  will  have  a 
good  effect  together,  the  one  correcldng  the  excefs  and  defects  of 
the  other  ;  as  two  founds  oppofed  in  a  certain  proportion  caufe 
in  the  ear  that  grateful  thing  which  is  called  Harmony, 
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would  be  an  immenfe  ftudy,  and  at  the  fame 
time  it  would  alienate  from  a  painting,  and  be 
ufelefs  to  painters.    A  painter  therefore  ought 
to  confider  that  that  which  we  call  harmony 
is  not  properly  ferving  of  this  metaphor,  to  de- 
nominate in  our  art  that  which  in  Italian  one 
calls  accordoy  which  produces  in  painting  the 
fame  effedt  of  harmony  in  mulic.  Suppofing 
that  harmony  has  that  effed:  in  mufic  which  is 
commonly  attributed  to  it,  the  fweetnefs  and 
acutenefs  of  colours  will  depend  upon  the  na- 
tural eifedt  which  they  occafion  to  our  fight,  or 
in  the  optic  nerves.    The  moft  clear  colours 
have  more  force  than  the  moft  obfcure,  becaufe 
their  luminous1  rays,  ftriking  the  vifual  nerves, 
caule  in  part  the  fame  effect  of  a  direct  light, 
by  rilling  all  the  internal  of  the  eye  with  light, 
occalioning  by  much  force  a  painful  fenfation 
to  the   eye.     Obfcure  colours  have  not  this 
effedt,  becaufe  they  do  not  refledl  all  the  rays 
of  light  with  the  fame  force.     Clear  colours 
being  then  the  moft  apt  to  give  fenlktions  to 
our  eyes,  they  ought  to  be  employed  where  it 
is  required  that  the  eye  of  the  fpedtator  fixes 
itfelf,  and  may  obferve  and  feel  that  that  is  the 
part  which  the  painter  has  wifhed  to  indicate 
as  the  moft  principal  and  noble.  If  the  fenfation 
ought  to  be  loft,  as  in  graceful  fubjedts,  it  is 
neceffary  to  keep  the  fight  of  the  ipedtator  as 
long  as  one  can  in  that  fenfation,  and  that  he 
might  lofe  it  by  degrees  ;  that  is,  that  from 
the  clear  colours  it  fhould  pals  to  the  half  tint, 
md  not  to  the  obfcure,  and  from  thence  to  the 
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obfcure,  and  gradually  to  the  moft  pb'cure, 
without,  however,  ever  rapidly  paffing  from  the 
obfcure  to  the  very  obfcure.  To  the  contrary, 
if  the  fubjedt  be  of  a  harfh  nature,  fuch  ought 
to  be  alio  the  choice  of  the  effects  of  the  paint- 
ing, operating  in  a  contrary  manner  to  the  an- 
tecedent. 

Pure  and  brilliant  colours,  which  have  more 
force  than  dead  colours,  ought  to  be  employed 
in  the  moft  noble  part  of  a  pointing,  and  ufed 
in  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  according  as  the 
fubjedt  is  required  to  be  lively,  foft,  or  melan- 
choly. Every  colour  can  be  temperated  by 
white  and  black,  putting  them  in  a  manner 
which  leaves  few  parts  illuminated,  becaufe 
in  fhade  every  colour  degenerates  and  be- 
comes dark.  Red  always  remains  harfh  when  it 
is  ufed  pure;  unlefs  in  painting  velvet  of  a  rich 
colour,  which  mitigates  its  crudenefs,  and 
caures  the  rays  of  light  nor  to  reflect  with  fo 
much  force  to  the  eye.  It  is  like  wife  necef- 
fary  that  a  painter  fhould  obferve  of  what 
nature  is  the  colour  of  the  general  harmony; 
becaufe  fuppofing  it  be  reddifh,  he  fhould  em- 
ploy a  red  colour  in  the  figures  of  the  fecond 
and  third  ftage ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  place 
blue  in  the  fituation  neat  eft  to  the  eye/  and  to 
proceed  in  the  reft  with  the  fame  reafonmgs,  in 
cafe  the  general  tints  be  different.  It  is  very 
feldom  however ^that  red  makes  the  general  har- 
mony, becaufe  that  is  the  colour  which  moft 
reflects  upon  all  the  reft.  Of  mixed  colours, 
.  the  gilded  is-the  moft  harfh,  being  compoied  of 
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one  of  the  moft  clear  colours,  and  another  of 
the  moft  pure.  Green  is  the  moft  pleafing, 
being  compofed  of  the  moft  clear  colour  and 
the  rnoft  obfcure,  from  whence  it  moves  the 
the  nerves  of  the  eye,  without  fatiguing  them. 
The  violet  is  the  moft  powerful  of  mixed 
colours,  becaufe  it  is  compofed  of  the  moft  pure 
and  moft  dark,  and  for  that  reafon  caufes  a  lu- 
gubrious fenfation. 

From  what  I  have  fa  id  until  now,  one  might 
perceive  with  facility  the  manner  of  varying 
colours,  and  of  employing  them  with  reafon. 
Not  to  be  more  tedious,  I  fhall  omit  other  things, 
and  only  fay  that  to  felicitate  the  mode  of  regu- 
lating the  equilibrium  of  colours  in  a  painting 
according  to  the  charadter  that  one  would  wifh 
to  give,  one  might  coniider  what  I  have  faid 
from  the  beginning;  of  the  five  kinds  of  mate- 
rials  which  we  have  to  exprefs  all  the  objedls 
that  nature  prefents,  which  are  the  five  co- 
lours. Among  thefe,  two  are  lucid,  two  ob- 
fcure, and  one  in  the  medium,  which  I  have 
called  the  moft  pure,  becaufe  it  does  not  apper- 
tain either  to  light  or  darknefs,  but  receives  and 
reflects  equally  the  one  and  the  other.  The 
painter  avails  of  thefe  materials,  and  employs 
more  or  lefs  the  one  and  the  other  to  exprefs 
diftindt  charadters,  by  different  fenfations  which 
they  produce  in  our  fight.  If  a  painter  finifh- 
es  a  painting  of  only  limple  white  and  black, 
it  will  remain  a  lifelefs  piece,  becaufe  it  will 
be  uniform  ;  as  white  and  black  exclude  every 
other  colour;  one  in  light,  and  the  other  in 
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darknefs ;  but  if  he  avails  himfelf  of  thefe 
two  proportionably,  according  to  the  idea 
which  he  would  wilh  to  render  comprehenfible, 
by  adopting  the  molt  black,  or  the  moll 
white,  and  the  half  tint,  he  will  caufe,  not- 
withftanding  the  uniformity  of  the  chara&er  of 
thefe  two  colours,  a  varied  ienfation.  Ap- 
proaching the  two  extremes,  it  will  be  power- 
ful and  harlh :  placing  between  the  one  and  the 
other  a  great  interval  of  half  tint  it  will  be  more 
foft ;  and  placing  always  each  degree  by  the 
fide  of  that  which  goes  next,  and  by  making  it 
vifible  only  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  diftinguifh 
objects,  fuch  a  work  will  become  very  foft. 
Separating  the  clears  in  a  mafs  from  the  other 
clears,  and  the  obfcures  form  the  other  obfcures, 
it  will  remain  majeftic  and  grand,  and  finally 
adapting  thus,  and  mixing  infinitely  thefe 
means,  it  will  caufe  a  lively,  dead,  foft,  harlh, 
tender,  or  whatever  other  fenfation  one  would 
willi  the  fpeftators  to  feel.  If  to  thefe,  colours 
be  added  with  the  lame  reafonings,  one  Ihall  be 
able  infinitely  to  augment  with  them  the  fignifi- 
cations  and  fentiments  which  one  would  will* 
to  produce ;  but  it  is  neceffary  that  the  painter 
has  care  not  to  repeat  many  times  the  fame 
lights  and  lhades  in  force  and  greatnefs,  and  to 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  extremes,  attending  al- 
ways to  truth,  and  verifimilitude;  remembering 
always  that  clare  obfcure  is  the  bafis  of  that 
part  of  painting  which  is  commonly  called 
harmony,  and  that  colours  are  but  the  tones 
which  charadterife  the  Ipecies  of  bodies ;  and 
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for  that  one  ought  to  employ  them  with  uni- 
form reafon  to  the  general  charadter,  and 
clare  oblcure. 

In  the  ufe  of  colours,  it  is  likewife  neceffary 
to  obierve  their  equilibrium,  to  find  the  mode 
of  employing  them  with  grace,  and  of  accom- 
panying them  well.  Colours,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  are  three ;  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  and  thefe  - 
fhould  never  be  uled  alone  in  a  work,  and  if  it 
occurs  to  employ  any  one  that  is  pure,  one 
fhould  feek  the  manner  of  placing  with  it  an- 
other mixed  of  two ;  as  for  example,  if  one 
employs  pure  yellow,  one  fhould  accompany  it 
by  the  violet,  becaufe  this  is  compofed  of  red 
and  blue  mixed  together:  and  if  one  ufes 
pure  red,  one  fhould  add  for  the  fame  reafon 
green,  which  is  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow: 
but  the  union  of  yellow  and  red  which  form 
the  third  mixture  is  difficult  to  employ  well, 
becaufe  they  are  too  lively,  by  reafons  aforefaid; 
from  whence  it  is  neceffary  to  add  to  them,  or 
accompany  them  by  blue.  Thefe  colours- em- 
ployed in  the  afore  laid  mode  in  greater  or  lef- 
fer  quantity,  will  lerve  to  give  the  charadter  to 
the  thing  one  would  wifh  to  reprefent;  but  one 
fhould  always  obferve,  to  ufe  in  a  painting  very 
few  pure  colours,  and  thofe  fufficiently  lively. 
One  might  accord  all  colours  to  white  and 
black.  White  takes  from  their  harfhnefs,  and 
renders  them  tender;  and  black  deadens  them, 
and  ofulcates  them.  Thofe  compofed  of  two  of 
the  primitive  coloures  one  might  foften  and 
weaken  with  a  little  of  the  third  primitive  00- 
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lour.  That  which  I  have  faid,  ferves  not  only 
in  making  the  "drapery,  but  alfo  in  the  flefh,  and 
the  fields,  beginning  by  regulating  onefelf  always 
according  to  the  principal  parts,  which  one  has 
to  accord  to  all  the  others. 

VI. 

Continuation  of  harmony  and  colouring, 

-Harmony,  in  a  painting,  is  that  effecl:  which 
pleafes  the  eye,  the  fame  as  harmony  in  mufic 
pleafes  the  ear. 

In  the  antecedent  paragraph,  I  have  fpoken  of 
five  colours,  differing  much  from  the  principles 
of  Newton,  who  affigns  feven,  becaufe  I  have 
thought  it  more  convenient  to  fpeak  according 
to  the  reafons  I  have  acquired  from  the  experi- 
ence and  practice  of  my  profeffion  3  and  by  that  I 
fay,  that  the  principle  colours  are  three,  yellow, 
red,  and  blue.  Thecolourof  Aurora,  or  the  gilded 
colour,  is  compofed  of  yellow,  and  of  red;  the 
violet,  of  porpery,  red  and  blue ;  and  the  green 
of  yellow  and  blue  -y  from  whence  I  conclude 
that  thefe  are  tints,  and  not  colours. 

White,  and  black,  are  necefTary  to  make  the 
three  colours  more  clear,  or  more  obfcure  ;  be- 
caufe  otherwife  they  would  not  be  fufficient  to 
compofe  the  variety  which  is  rieceifary  in  a 
great  work  of  painting  ;  as  one  could  not  play 
a  Sonata  on  the  harpficord  in  one  lble  octave. 
White  and  black  ferve  therefore  to  make  the 
harmony  more  pleafing  or  more  grave.  To 
obtain  the  direcl  harmony  of  a  painting,  it  is 
neceifary  that  the  painter  makes  it  in  fuch  a 
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manner  that  there  might  be  an  equal  quantity 
of  all  the  colours,  as  well  of  the  fimple  as  the 
compoied  ;  and  all  the  difficulty  of  compofing 
a  work  of  grand  and  beautiful  tafte  coniifts  in 
knowing  how  to  find  the  fituations  where  to 
place  the  faid  colours. 

One  has  to  regulate  the  general  harmony  of 
a  painting  always  according  to  the  general  tint 
which  the  light  gives  it.  If,  for  example,  it 
be  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  fun,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  maintain  the  harmony  with  the  tone 
of  the  light,  which  is  yellow,  becaufe  that 
will  tinsfe  with  it»  colour  all  the  things  illu- 
minated  by  its  diredt  light,  and  the  things  re- 
flective will  be  illuminated  by  the  bodies  which 
receive  the  light  from  the  firft  luminous  body ; 
and  its  colour  is  no  longer  fimple,  becaufe  the 
interpofed  air  is  already  tinged  with  the  firft 
light.  In  the  fame  manner  things  which  di- 
minifh  by  degradation,  and  are  loft  in  the  air, 
one  lofes  in  the  fame  tone,  becaufe  all  the  atoms 
of  the  interpofed  air  are  tinged  with  the  fame 
colour.  Shade  partakes  of  the  fame  tint,  for 
two  reafons  :  the  firft,  becaufe  all  fhade  is  re- 
flective, otherwife  it  would  be  perfectly  dark  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  pure  black,  and  without  colour ; 
and  the  fecond,  becaufe,  if  that  could  hap- 
pen, it  would  be  neceflarv  that  this  darknefs 
ihould  partake  more  or  leis  of  the  general 
tone,  becaufe  the  air  which  pafles  over,  or  to 
fay  better,  between  the  eye  and  the  obje£t 
which  one  fees,  will  make  a  kind  of  veil  to 
the  tone  of  the  general  harmony.    In  the  fame 
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manner,  when  a  painting  has  to  reprefent  illu- 
minated objects  of  a  day  without  fun,  or  to  give 
the  light  of  the  pure  air  of  fome  window  fituat- 
ed  towards  the  weft,  the  harmony  w  ill  be  blue; 
and  one  ought  to  obierve  the  fame  rule  afore- 
faid ;  and  thus  one  has  to  proceed  with  the 
other  lights,  being  either  of  the  eaft  or  weft, 
&c.  In  all  harmony,  one  ought  to  obferve 
particularly  thofe  colours  which  are  moft  op- 
pofite  to  the  tone  of  the  harmony,  and  to  place 
fuch  colours  in  the  foreground,  in  order  that 
they  may  appear  thus  more  advanced,  and 
more  feparated ;  but  by  that  is  underftood  in 
uniting  them  with  others  by  the  fame  grada- 
tion as  I  have  faid  before  ;  and  thus  the  colour 
which  will  moft  accord  with  the  general  har- 
mony, ought  to  be  placed  in  the  laft  ftage,  be- 
caufe  by  itfelf,  it  will  be  loft  in  the  totality. 

For  this  difpofition,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
painter  fhould  make  a  particular  ftudy  of  the 
dignity  and  quality  of  colours  ;  from  whence 
it  will  be  underftood,  that  when,  for  example, 
I  fay  that  yellow  is  a  colour  in  its  nature  lu- 
minous, it  is  a  realon  for  placing  it  where  one 
would  wifti  the  light  to  fhine,  according  to  the 
rules  which  I  lhall  give  in  the  following  para- 
graph. The  obfcure  colours  are  more  proper 
than  the  light  to  be  put  in  the  foreground,  be- 
caufe  air  illuminates  all  dark  colours,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  it  might  be  underftood  that  the 
painter  had  fuppofed  little  air  between  the  eye 
and  the  objed:  reprefented ;  this  one  cannot 
demonftrate  with  fo  much  evidence  in  clear 
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things,  becaufe  all  the  clare  which  one  makes 
in  a  painting,  will  always  appear  weak  in  com- 
panion to  natural  light ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon able  artifts  have  always  made  in  the  fore- 
ground of  their  paintings  fome  obfcure  mafs  in 
the  firft  ftage. 

Red  is  the  moft  lively  colour,  but  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  the  leaft  fine ;  becaufe  by  its  nature 
it  has  no  connection  either  with  light  or  dark- 
nefs  :  it  admits  however  of  the  one  and  the 
other,  lofmg  its  purity  as  I  have  faid  above. 
It  is  neceffary  to  place  it  where  qne  would  wifh 
to  make  the  parts  moft  brilliant,  and  moft  ad- 
vanced, becaufe,  from  its  nature  one  cannot 
place  it  much  behind,  without  mixing  it  with 
the  violet  and  gilded  colour.  If  one  would 
wifh  to  place  it  in  a  luminous  part  of  the  paint- 
ing, one  fhould  do  it  without  mixing  it  with 
white,  otherwife  it  will  always  lemain  opaque, 
red,  and  ordinary. 

Blue  is  a  colour  in  its  nature  opaque,  and 
one  has  to  place  it  in  an  obfcure  fituation  of  the 
compofition  -y  and  then  it  is  proper  to  guard  it 
by  mixing  it  with  white,  which  would  always 
produce  a  colour  of  air,  and  which,  in  place 
of  advancing,  would  reftrain  it,  and  deftroy  the 
force  of  its  quality. 

For  the  fame  reafon  one  might  employ  the 
golden  colour  in  luminous  and  advanced  fitua- 
tions. 

Green  is  the  moft  foft  colour,  becaufe  it  is 
compofed  of  a  luminous  and  a  dark  colour,  and 
for  that  reafon  it  forms  a  very  grateful  half 
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tint.  The  two  extremes,  that  is,  white  and 
black  fhould  be  employed,  the  one  and  the 
other  in  the  fame  manner,  becaufe  they  de- 
ftroy  all  colours,  not  having  any  colour  natural  to 
themfelves,  and  for  that  reafon  they  might 
ferve  the  judicious  artift  to  combine  the  mv  t 
contrary  colours.  One  might  adduce  many 
examples  upon  that,  but  I  fhall  choofe  only  two 
of  the  moft  fignificant.  Rembrant  has  given 
to  fhade  the  moft  incompatible  colours,  leaving 
only  one  place  illuminated  with  thefe  colon  s, 
feparating  the  one  from  the  other ;  an  I  when 
the  compofition  obliged  him  to  bring  thcai 
near,  he  illuminated  artificially  the  one,  and 
obfeured  the  other  ->  becaufe,  if  he  had  placed 
them  conjundtively,  he  would  not  have  repre- 
fented  that  light  and  fhade  according  to-the  rules 
of  clare  obfeure.  Barroccio,  to  the  contrary, 
has  given  to  his  paintings  an  agreeable  harmony, 
by  illuminating  all  the  colours  with  white, 
which  took  from  them  all  their  vigor ;  and 
by  thefe  means  his  paintings  had  a  very  raifed 
clare  obfeure.  Finally,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
tafte  of  thefe  two  painters,  I  fay,  that  Rem- 
brant has  painted  all  his  fubjedts  as  if  he  had 
feen  them  in  a  cave,  where  only  enters  a  little 
ray  of  the  fun  to  enliven  his  harmony;  and 
without  giving  more  light  than  was  neceffary 
to  diftinguifh  one*  colour  from  another.  Barroc- 
cio, to  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  feen  his 
hiftory  in  the  air  and  the  clouds,  whe^e,  be- 
tween the  light  and  reflexions,  he  left  fcarcely 
any  fhade,  and  by  the  abundance  of  the  clare 
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obfcure  he  formed  only  a  refplendant  paint- 
ing. 

According  to  this,  I  believe  the  judicious 
painter  ought  to  employ  thefe  two  different 
taftes,  each  according  to  its  place ;  bat  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
Rembrant  furpafles  Barroccio ;  becaufe  one 
might  find  his  tafte  in  nature,  and  that  of  Bar- 
roccio is  only  in  imagination  5  and  whatfoever 
thing  one  feigns,  fhould  be  formed  in  truth ; 
becaufe,  as  Horace  fays, 

Fieta  voluntatis  caufa  fint  proxima  veris. 

I  have  faid,  that  with  three  colours  one 
forms  all  tints.  Pure  colours  are  more  worthy, 
and  of  more  vigour  than  compofed  colours ;  and 
for  that  reafon  it  is  neceffary  to  place  them  in  a 
fituation  that  one  would  wifh  to  make  moft 
vifible,  and  moft  confpicuous  in  a  work,  and 
to  have  care  not  to  put  them  in  the  ground  of 
a  painting,  or  in  a  group.  Two  pure  colours 
never  agree  well  together ;  becaufe,  as  every 
beauty  is  nothing  more  thai\  a  hidden  variety, 
of  courfe,  in  two  pure  colours  it  requires  a 
third  to  unite  them. 1  Likewife  three  fimple 
colours  will  never  have  a  pleafing  effedt,  but 
will,,  notwithstanding,  be  lefs  dilligreeable  than 
two  only.  This  is  to  be  underftood  in  general 
of  colours  that  have  the  fame  degree  of  force 
and  purity ;  becaufe,  as  I  have  laid  before, 
making  one  thing  all  clear,  and  another  all  ob- 
fcure with  white  and  black,  will  form  a  clare 
obfcure,  but  not  harmony. 
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It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  unite  colours  well, 
and  to  obferve,  that  of  three  colours,  two 
fhould  be  mixed  to  make  the  compofition,  and 
the  third  fhould  be  left  pure  :  by  this  method 
it  will  have  union  and  variety.  If  it  were  ne- 
ceifary  to  employ  two  only,  the  third  fhould 
be  mixed  with  the  two.  For  example,  the 
violet  and  the  yellow  will  be  always  well  u- 
nited  if  one  changes  the  violet  with  the  blue. 
If  one  puts  a  deep  rofe  colour  much  charged 
with  yellow,  it  will  make  a  greenifh  colour. 
The  rofe  and  the  green  united  together  will 
go  pretty  well.  One  may  alfo  employ  blue 
•and  the  golden  colours ;  but  with  the  remem- 
brance that  the  rofe  colour  and  yellow  are  too 
lively,  in  comparifon  to  the  blue,  which  is  al- 
moft  obfcure  j  from  whence  it  is  neceffary  to 
deaden  the  hvelinefs  of  the  golden  colour,  to 
equilibriate  the  fhade  of  the  blue.  For  that 
reafon  blue,  which  partakes  of  green  and  cin- 
aber  that  make  '  a  kind  of  aurora,  go  very 
well  together ;  and  by  this  rule  one  might  al- 
ter foftly  all  colours,  in  a  manner  that  may  ap- 
pear neither  crude  or  harfh.  In  this  rule  is 
not  to  be  comprehended  only  the  drapery,  and 
the  other  things  tinted,  but  alio  the  ground, 
fields,  and  the  Uefh. 

I  recommend  painters  always  to  decide  and 
ccmplete  the  principal  things  before  the  others, 
and  to  remember  that  rules  ferve  to  ex- 
plain the  beautiful  of  nature,  and  not  the. con- 
trary. A  painter  fhould  read  and  ftudy  well 
the  hiftory  of  the  fubjeft  he  would  reprefent, 
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to  know  what  light,  what  time,  what  day,  and 
what  peribnages  he  has  to  put  in  his  fcene,  and 
in  whdt  age  is  the  event ;  becaufe  it  would  be 
very  improper  to  paint  a  king  in  old  clothes,  or 
of  mixid  colours,  after  the  manner  of  an  harle- 
quin y  and  it  would  be  equally  improper  to 
paint  a  girl  in  brown  clothes,  or  a  boy  with 
ft  ong'  colours,  or  a  hero  in  rofy  colours ;  or  the 
foldicrs  flogging  Chrift  in  the  uniform  of  French 
foldiers,  and  in  hats  after  the  Pruflian  mode ;  or 
a  philofophtr  with  clothes  of  fparkling  andlively 
ftufF,  and  of  colours  foft  and  tranfparant.  Final- 
ly, it  would  be  improper  to  paint  a  council  or 
a  feaft  of  the  Gods  by  imitating  the  colouring  of 
Rembrant ;  as  it  would  be  abfurd  to  repreient 
Eneas  in  Hell  after  the  tafte  of  Barroccio  :  be- 
caufe a  melancholy  fubje<ft  ought  to  caufe  fadnefs 
in  him  who  views  it,  and  of  courfe  it  ought  not 
to  be  compofed  of  lively  and  cheerful  colours. 
In  iubje<5ts  oppofite  to  thefe,  one  ought  to  ufe 
limple  and  obicure  colours,  and  the  light  ought 
not  to  appear  of  a  cheerful  day,  or  of  a  pleafing 
harmony ;  the  clares  ought  to  be  concentured 
in  one  place  only,  nor  ought  to  be  complicat- 
ed or  difperfed,  as  I  fhall  explain  elfewhere. 

VII. 

Of  CompoJitio?i. 

Compoftfion  requires  many  things.  Firft,  it 
is  of  advantage  that  the  painter  knows  how  to 
imagine  well  the  hiftory,  after  having  read  it 
many  times  until  he  has  learnt  it  by  heart.  Nor 
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ought  he  to  content  himfelf  with  only  chofen 
pallages,  but  he  ought  to  ftudy  the  entire  hif- 
tory,  in  order  to  know  the  characters  of  all  the 
perfons  which  he  has  reprefented ;  this  he  cannot 
know  without  examining  all  their  lives  to  judge 
with  what  view  the  aCtion  was  done  which  is 
to  be  reprefented  ;  becaufe  a  b,;d  man  might 
do  a  good  aCtion  ;  but  the  painter  ought  not- 
withftanding  to  make  appear  his  character,  be 
it  in  the  figure,  or  countenance  of  the  per- 
fon,  fliowing  the  reafons  which  operated  him. 
It  is  necefiary  alio  to  refer  to  the  time,  place,  and 
cuftoms  of  the  people  that  are  reprefented,  and 
to  give  them  the  proper  dreflcs  of  the  nation  and 
age  in  which  they  lived;  and  in  cafe  he  cannot 
find  monuments  in  books  to  make  it  known 
to  him,  he  fhould  endeavour  to  know  the  nations 
from  whom  they  have  taken  their  cuftoms, 
laws,  and  arms;  or  at  leaft  the  nations  remote 
or  near,  from  whence  they  have  drawn  their  cuf- 
toms, fuch  as  the-  Greeks  from  the  Egyptians, 
or  the  Pvomans  from  the  Greeks,  &c ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  one  has  to  read  authors  who  treat  of 
their  principal  paffions,  to  form  a  true  idea  of 
the  perfons.  One  might  alio  on  fome  occa- 
lions  draw  ufeful  conclufions  from  prefent  cuf- 
toms ;  becaufe  in  general  all  nations  agree  in  the 
foundation  of  human  nature,  and  confront- 
ing prefent  cuftoms  with  thole  of  the  ancients 
we  find  they  feidom  differ  entirely.  It  is  like- 
wife  necefiary  to  denote  the  country  by  the 
trees,  climate,  rivers,  feas,  or  by  the* edifices  of 
>    its  architecture,  or  by  its  particular  tafte  in  the 
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arts ;  becaufe  it  wquld  be  an  extravagance  to 
put  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  in  an  edifice  of 
Babylon,  or  a  modern  figure  in  a  martyrdom 
of  a  faint  a  thoufand  years  ago* 

It  is  alfo  necefTary  to  think  of  the  particular 
fituation,  and  that  the  light  of  the  place  agrees  with 
the  fubjeit,  and  to  make  the  furniture  and  interior 
architecture  which  is  proper  to  the  fame  fubjeft, 
and  to  confider  generally  that  the  world  has  not 
been  entirely  the  fame  in  the  time  of  Cain  and 
Enoch,  as  it  is  at  prefent ;  and  that  then  they 
did  not  build  of  the  compofed  order,  and  that 
ornaments  and  luxuries  were  not  then  in  ufe ; 
and  finally,  one  has  to  know  in  what  age  the  arts 
and  fciences  have  been  invented,  or  when  they 
have  been  introduced  into  a  country  :  when 
they  have  flourifhed  and  enjoyed  the  higheft 
point  of  perfection,  and  when  they  began  to 
decay,  until  they  precipitated  themielves  into 
barbarity. 

It  now  only  remains  to  fpeak  diredtly  of  the 
rules  of  the  compofition  of  the  figures-  The 
rules  to  be  obferved  in  each  figure,  are  princi- 
pally the  contraft  and  contrapofition  of  the 
members,  the  expreffion,  convenience,  quality, 
and  age  of  the  perfons, 

Contraft,  or  be  it  contrapofition  of  the 
members,  (ighifies  that  if  one  would  wifh  to 
advance  an  arm,  one  ought  to  retratfl  the  leg 
from  the  fame  fide,  and  alfo  the  other  arm 
ought  *o  be  drawn  back,  and  the  leg  of  that 
fule  ought  to  bj  advanced.  The  two  arms 
ought  not  to  be  equally  advanced,  becaufe  one 
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cannot  draw  back  the  two  legs  at  once  without 
making  the  figure  fall.  The  head  ought  to  in- 
cline to  that  fide  where  the  arm  is  raifed,  and 
to  turn  to  that  part  where  the  hand  is  moft 
advanced. 

No  member  fhould  form  a  reclangle ;  nor 
fhould  ever  two  members  have  the  lame  par- 
rallel  between  them.  One  hand  ought  never 
entirely  to  meet  with  the  other,  and  no  extre- 
mity ought  to  be  in  a  line  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  With  the  other  ;  nor  fhould  one  find 
a  foot  and  two  hands,  the  feet  and  one  hand 
to  form  a  direct  line  :  this  would  be  a  great 
error. 

A  group  is  an  union  of  figures,  which  ought 
all  to  tie  one  with  another.  They  ought  to  be 
compofed  of  an  unequal  number,  as  of  3,  5,  y9 
&c.  Of  all  equal  numbers  thofe  which  are 
compofed  of  two  unequal  are  the  moft  admif- 
fible ;  but  one  can  never  ufe  doubled  pairs  with 
grace.  Thofe  of  the  firft  order  are,  for  example,. 
6,  10,  14,  &c.  the  others  4,  8,  12,  &c.  Each 
group  fhould  form  a  pyramid,  and  at  the  fame 
time  it  fhould  be  of  a  rotund  form  as  much  as  is 
poffible  in  its  relief.  The  greateft  mafs  ought 
to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  endeavouring 
always  to  place  the  little  parts  at  the  edges  in 
order  that  the  group  may  become  more  light 
and  pleafingv  It  is  alfo  neceflary  to  feek  to 
give  profundity  proportioned  to  the  field  of  the 
group  ;  that  is,  not  to  place  the  figures  in  a  file,' 
in  order  that  it  might  produce  a  pleafing  air,' 
from  the  variety  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  fojmv 
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and  from  the  play  and  accidents  of  the  clare 
obfcure,  which  one  always  meets  on  like  cafes. 
One  ought  equally  to  obferve,  as  I  have  faid 
above,  that  there  be  never  many  extremes  in 
a  direcft  line,  either  horizontal,  perpendicular, 
or  oblique ;  that  no  head  be  horizontal  or  per- 
pendicular with  another ;  that  no  extremities, 
fuch  as  heads,  hands,  feet,  &c.  can  form  a  re- 
gular figure,  fo  well  as  tirangular,  fquare,  pen- 
tagonal, &c.;  that  two  members  have  never  an 
equal  diftance  between  them,  nor  that  there  be 
two  members,  two  legs,  or  two  arms  of  the  fame 
figure  in  equal  forefhortening  ;  finally,  that  no 
member  be  repeated ;  and  if  one  fhows  any  ex- 
terior part  by  the  right-hand,  it  is  necefiary  to 
difcover  the  inward  part  by  the  left-hand,  and 
to  endeavour  always  to  fhow  the  mod  beautiful 
parts,  which  are  generally  fpeaking,all  the  joints, 
fuch  as  the  neck,  fhoulders,  elbows,  pulfe, 
hip,  knees,  tibia,  fpinal  and  breait.  The  feparts 
are  beautiful,  for  two  different  reafons;  becaufe, 
in  the  extremities  one  might  fhow  much  ex- 
preffion  and  fcience  ;  and  the  others,  fuch  as  the 
back  and  breaft  of  a  man,  are  the  moft  grand, 
and  beautiful  to  unite  in  a  group  agreat  mals 
of  the  fame  pleafing  colour,  as  is  the  fiefh 
colour ;  and  to  give  a  grateful  repofe  to  the 
fight  either  in  the  clare  or  obfcure.   In  women, 
all  naked  parts  are  pleafing  to  be  feen,  as  well 
before  as  behind,  excepting  thofe  parts  which 
decency  requires  to  be  hidden.    Jt  is  notwith- 
ftanding  neceffary  to  be  known,  that  hiding 
lome  parts  with  artifice  augments  their  beauty 
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and  grace ;  becaufe,  it  is  certain  that  a  breaft 
not  entirely  dilcovered  appears  much  better 
than  that  which  is  fully  in  view,  and  the 
lame  happens  in  the  other  parts,  which,  hidden, 
have  more  grace  than  if  entirely  feen  :  from 
whence  he  who  difcovers  nakcdnefs  more  than 
decency,  exites  in  fpetftators  only  lafcivioufnels, 
without  gaining  efteem  $  becaufe  the  art  does 
not  depend  upon  thefe  things.  The  realon  why 
a  naked  women  in  a  painting  pleafe  more  than 
men,  are  two :  The  firft,  is  that  their  complex- 
ions are  more  agreeable,  and  the  clare  obfeure 
appears  more  rotund,  and  of  courfe  the  maffes 
are  more  graceful ;  and  for  this  reafon  it  will 
always  appear  better  in  a  beautiful  youth  thari 
in  a  robuft  man.  The  fecond  reafon  is,  becaufe 
it  is  more  eafy  to  fee  women  naked  in  a  painting 
than  ih  nature  ;  for  which  reafon  they  appear 
more  ideal  than  the  bodies  of  men  which  we 
are  at  liberty  to  fee  when  we  pleafe.  There  is 
alfo  a  third  reafon  which  every  one  may  ima- 
gine^ 

If  it  be  neceffary  to  put  more  groups  united, 
one  obferves  the  lame  rule  which  I  have  given 
for  a  group  of  an  unequal  number  of  figures ; 
that  is,  to  confider  to  place  an  unequal  number 
of  groups ;  in  cafe,  however,  that  this  num-> 
ber  of  groups  or  pyramids  had  not  place  on  ac- 
count of  the  painting  not  being  fufficiently 
large,  one  might  make  an  intire  group,  and  two 
halves  at  the  other  fides,  taking  care  to  obferve 
the  laws  prefcribed  in  the  profundity  arid  num-- 
fo?r  of  figures.    The  principal  figure  ought  al- 
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ways  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  group  ;  and  if 
many  are  equally  principals  one  ought  to  feek  to 
place  the  whole  near  the  centre  •>  and  always  in  the 
fecond  ftage,  and  never  in  the  firft,  in  order  that 
one  might  fee  them  furrounded  by  the  other 
objects,  and  raife  them  by  means  of  clare  ob- 
fcure  and  perfpeftive.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  that 
the  compofition  in  general  forms  always  a  fe- 
micircle,  be  it  convave  or  convex,  becaufe  both 
the  principal  and  moft  brilliant  one  can  place 
in  a  commodious  ftyle  in  the  centre. 

One  ought  likewife  generally  to  have  regard 
to  the  variety ;  that  is,  to  fhow  the  moft  beau- 
tiful parts  of  the  fubjecft  in  general,  and  of  the 
figures,  however  without  adopting  the  defeat 
of  Ihowing  always  certain  parts,  and  hiding 
others.  Variety  is  a  thing  very  eflential,  and 
to  follow  it,  one  ought  to  have  care  to  fhow 
all  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of  the  fnbjedt,  and 
of  each  figure  in  particular,  but  without  fal- 
ling into  the  oppofite  error.  When  one  can, 
one  ought  to  place  in  a  compofition  perfons  of 
both  iexes,  and  of  every  age,  which  will  pro- 
duce a  pleafing  variety  in  the  expreffion  and 
action  ;  and  one  fhould  likewife  iee  that  they 
have  lymmetry  and  equilibrium  between  one 
part  of  the  painting  and  the  other,  but  with- 
out loading  weight  upon  weight,  or  weight 
againft  weight  in  an  horizontal  or  perpendicular 
line. 
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VIII. 

Of  Grace. 

It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  define  Grace ;  and 
for  that  reafon  I  fliall  fpeak  of  it  only  in  de^ 
fcribing  the  effects  which  it  produces  in  the 
arts.  It  is  certain,  that  it  does  not  confin^  in 
colours,  forms,  or  in  clare  obfcure,  taking 
each  of  thefe  things  feparately ,  although  it  is 
in  all  thefe  things  united  together,  in  a  manner, 
that  if  one  fails  there  is  no  longer  Grace. 
Many  confound  grace  with  beauty,  which  is 
only  a  part  that  refides  in  the  forms,  as  we 
know  there  can  be  beautiful  forms  without 
grace.  Others,  with  equal  equivocation,  place 
it  in  harmony,  which  has  only  connection 
with  colours,  and  is  the  laft  part,  becaufe  it 
requires  clare  obfcure  to  render  it  vifible.  Nor 
does  grace  confift  in  clare  obfcure,  becaufe  the 
function  of  that  is  to  fhow  the  waving  or  the 
relief  of  things.  Notwithstanding,  we  know 
that  without  thefe  three  things,  one  cannot 
obtain  grace  in  painting,  and  much  lefs  with- 
out variety  ;  and  for  that  reafon  we  fee,  that 
however  beautiful  a  thing  may  be,  if  it  be 
without  variety,  it  cannot  have  grace ;  from 
whence  beauty  is  a  quality  fubordinate  tq 
srace. 

Grace,  therefore,  according  to  my  opinion, 
is  of  two  kinds  ;  one  natural  and  fimple,  and 
the  other  compofed.  That  of  the  firft  kind 
one  might  find  in  all  things,  and  goes  with 
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beauty ;  the  other  refults  from  the  union  of 
various  things,  which  have  the  firft  grace  in 
themfelves,  and  form  with  faid  union  a  third 
thing,  which  is  neither  beauty  or  harmony, 
and  which  enchants,  by  reducing  all  the  reft 
to  acceflbry  parts. 

I  (hall  not  fay  more  of  its  efTence,  and  pro- 
ceed to  explain  how  a  painter  might  acquire  it. 
All  things  which  we  can  paint  have  form,  co- 
lour, and  of  courfe  clare  obfcure,  or  light  and 
fhade ;  to  reprefent  them  therefore  graceful^ 
ly,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  to  each  of  thefe 
parts  much  variety,  and  in  this  manner 
they  will  acquire  grace  ;  obferving,  however, 
not  to  give  an  equal  variety  to  each  of  theft 
parts,  becaufe  it  would  then  ceafe  to  be  true 
variety,  and  would  be  deficient  in  the  true 
fundament  of  grace. 

This  one  might  prove  by  fketching  a  Am- 
ple outline,  or  letter,  becaufe,  varying  it  in. 
force  and  delicacy,  it  will  have  a  grace  which 
is  not  in  its  form,  as  one  might  fee  by  writing- 
letters  in  a  beautiful  hand,  but  of  lines  of  equal 
force  and  thicknefs.  Of  courfe  grace  prin- 
cipally confifts  in  variety. 

This  variety  renders  alfo  new  things  plea  - 
fing,  which  after  one  is  accuftomed  to  them, 
do  not  delight  fo  much,  lofing  the  merit  of 
variety ;  and  for  that  reafon,  old  people  are  lefs 
fenfible  of  the  pleafure  of  novelty,  becaufe 
having  feen  fo  much,  they  no  longer,  or  very, 
rarely,  find  variety. 
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To  give,  therefore,  this  grace  to  painting, 
and  to  pleaie  our  fenfes  by  its  means,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  prelent  variety  to  the  eye ;  becaufe  in 
this  manner  it  will  give  to  the  fpedrator  the 
pleafurc  of  novelty,  making  him  forget  one 
thing  to  learn  another ;  and  taking  from  him 
the  difguft  produced  by  continuation,  and  ma- 
king him  obferve  the  moil:  remarkable  things 
in  variety  itfelf,  as  we  fee  happens  in  a  bunch 
of  flowers,  in  which  a  rofe,  for  example,  is 
diftinguifhed  among  many  other  little  flowers, 
which,  for  an  inftant,  make  one  forget  the 
greater  ones,  and  the  eye  paffes  from  one  to 
another  object,  always  enjoying  the  novelty, 
by  the  variety  of  the  different  things  which 
each  has  in  its  natural  grace. 

IX. 

Of  Grace  in  Contour. 

The  Grace  of  Contour  confifts  in  that  which 
we  call  Elegance,  and  which  is  eafe  united  to 
the  variety  of  the  forms.  One  might  find  ele- 
gance alfo  where  there  is  not  correclnefs,  be- 
caufe the  firft  belongs  to  beauty,  and  the  fe- 
cond  to  grace. 

To  explain  this,  I  will  adduce  examples  of 
three  famous  painters,  Correggio,  Carravaggio, 
and  Rubens,  who  are  in  equal  degree  diftant 
from  rigorous  beauty,  or  at  leaf!  from  correct- 
nefs  ;  but  with  regard  to  grace  and  elegance, 
they  differ  infinitely.  Carravaggio  had  neither 
variety  or  correftnefs ;  and  for  that  reafon  hig 
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defign  is  worth  nothing.  Rubens  was  deftitute 
of  beaut}'-  and  every  correctness,  but  had  more 
variety  than  Carravaggio,  and  for  that  reafon  he 
is  more  tole  able.  Correggio,  in  fpite  of  iome 
little  incorreCtnefs,  pollened  fuch  variety,  ele- 
gance, and  grace,  as  to  do  away  that  defect ; 
and  with  thefe  advantages  he  has  produced  a 
particular  tafte  in  defign,  which  would  be  the 
moft  noble  and  moll  beautiful,  if  he  were  not 
inclined  a  little  to  uniformity  and  this  was 
the  part  which  the  Carracci's  moft  adopted. 

It  is  neceflary,  therefore,  in  defign,  to  Sepa- 
rate elegance  from  grace,  bee aufe  grace  con- 
fifts  in  the  union  of  elegance  with  variety  j 
and  if  one  of  thefe  two  things  be  wanting, 
there  can  be  no  grace.  Elegance  conlifts  in 
avoiding  all  extremes  in  the  forms,  and  in  a 
certain  equilibrium  in  the  concave  and  convex 
contours.  Rubens  ufed  too  much  the  convex 
lines,  which  rendered  his  forms  heavy  and 
ordinary.  Correggio,  to  the  contrary,  united 
the  concave  and  convex  contours  with  fuch 
proportion,  that  he  attained  the  higheft  excel- 
lence and  lightnefs.  Carracci  in  imitating  him, 
knew  not  how  to  maintain  that  equilibrium, 
and  inclined  too  much  to  the  convex. 

All  thefe  obfervations  one  might  make  upon 
the  ancient  ftatues,  and  without  going  out  of 
the  Pharnelian  palace,  confidering  the  different 
tafte  which  there  is  between  the  famous  Glicon 
Hercules,  and  the  other  which  is  by  his  fide, 
and  between  the  original  parts  of  the  firft,  and 
thofe  which  have  been  modernly  reftored.  One 
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might  make  the  fame  obfervations  in  the  Flora 
of  the  fame  palace,  and  the  Commodus,  which 
wants  every  elegance.  The  Hercules,  which 
is  of  the  fublime  tafte,  in  fpite  of  his  fize  and 
force,  appears  very  light  when  viewed  at  a 
diftance,  and  the  other  ftatues,  although  not 
fo  large  and  thick,  appear  heavy  and  ordinary. 
Thefe  lame  reflections  one  might  repeat  in 
feeing  the  other  ftatues  of  the  firft  order,  as 
the  Apollo,  the  Laocoon,  &c.  and  here  one 
might  know  the  difference  between  the  Gre- 
cian tafte,  and  that  which  is  called  Roman, 
in  which  is  always  found  a  kind  of  harfhnefs, 
and  want  of  elegance. 

If  Domenichino  had  poffeffed  that  part,  he 
would  have  been  moft  excellent ;  but  the  pri- 
vation of  elegance  is  a  great  injury  to  him. 
Raphael  would  have  been  elegant  in  the  higheft 
degree,  if  he  had  maintained  a  little  more  ro- 
tundity ;  that  is,  if  in  fome  parts  he  had  not 
lengthened  too  much  the  ftraight  lines :  he 
was,  however,  famous  in  the  proportion  of  the 
variety  of  the  lines,  and  without  that  imper- 
fection he  would  have  been  equal  to  the  an- 
cients of  the  firft  rank.  From  the  fame  caufe 
it  arifes,  that  he  was  lefs  happy  in  the  figures, 
and  lefs  delicate  in  his  women  and  children  ; 
and  to  the  contrary,  he  was  admirable  in  the 
nervous  nature  of  his  old  people,  philofophers, 
apoftles,  &c.  but  when  he  wifihed  to  be  grace- 
ful, he  fell  into  rotundity  and  planes.  Michael 
Angelo  ought  not  to  be  cited  in  this  article  of 
elegance,  becaufe  he  did  not  know  it ;  and 
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fince  thofe  who  pretend  to  imitate  him,  are  in 
that  more  defective  than  him,  it  is  ufelefs  to 
mention  them.  One  has  to  remark,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  that  without  variety  one  cannot 
produce  elegance  ;  and  although  any  one  may 
wave  well,  if  he  does  not  equilibriate  his 
waving,  in  the  reft  of  the  forms  he  will  never 
attain  that  intent ;  and  this  was  the  capital  de- 
fed:  of  Rubens.  In  fhort,  any  form  repeated 
too  many  times  deftroys  elegance ;  and  to  the 
contrary,  one  fhall  attain  it  by  changing  the 
forms  before  they  are  perfectly  finifhed ;  be- 
caufe  if  they  were  finifhed,  they  could  cer- 
tainly make  variety,  but  not  elegance.  So 
that,  in  wifhing  to  make  a  round  form,  for  ex- 
ample, before  compleating  the  half  circle,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  twift  a  little  the  curve, 
and  to  terminate  it  by  making  an  obtufe  angle. 
In  nature,  which  the  painter  avails  of,  nothing 
is  perfectly  round  or  fquare,  and  all  is  a  con- 
tinued alternative  of  figures. 

The  other  circumftance  which  correfponds 
to  the  contours,  regards  compofition,  which  I 
fhall  explain  in  that  article. 

-  X. 

Of  Grace  in  Clare  Obfcure. 

Grace  having  {lability  in  elegant  variety,  we 
fhall  fee  how  it  ought  to  enter  in  clare  oblcure. 
,  Even  in  clare  obfcure,  it  has  been  faid  to  be 
from  the  maffes  of  light  and  fhade  being  of  dif- 
ferent force  and  grandeur.    Making  them  in 
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jthis  manner,  they  will  be  able  to  produce  va- 
riety, and  of  courfe  grace.  I  fhall  give  feme 
detail  of  this  lubjecl:. 

One  fhouM  always  have  care  to  choofe  a 
principal  light,  and  to  place  it  in  that  fituation 
which  one  would  wifh  to  be  moft  confpicuous 
and  brilliant,  and  to  have  care  that  all  the 
painting  has  not  a  fimilar  light  of  equal  force, 
and  obferving  the  fame  in  fhade,  one  fhall  at- 
tain much  of  grace  in  all  the  work. 

This  done,  one  might  diftribute  the  half  tints 
in  different  decrees,  in  a  manner  that  thev  might 
ferve  to  make  the  two  aforefaid  greateft  ex- 
tremes refplendent,  and  one  fhould  be  attentive 
not  to  let  one's  felf  be  puzzled  by  a  certain  faJfe 
brilliant  clare  obfcurewhich  has  deceived  many 
painters ;  becaufe  by  much  relief  and  force  in 
things,  that  is,  making  violent  contrafts,  and 
joining  two  extremes,  fitch  as  the  greateft 
clare  and  the  greateft  obfcure,  one  deftroys 
all  grace,  and  the  effect  of  the  half  tint,  and 
that  which  is  more,  the  grace  of  the  fame 
colouring  ;  becaufe,  as  I  have  faid,  the  two 
extremes,  white  and  black,  are  not  true,  and 
to  give  grace  to  a  painting,  it  is  neceffary  that 
all  the  things  which  are  in  a  painting  be  more 
or  lefs  vifible,  in  order  that  it  might  have  a 
perfect  variety,  in  which  confifts  grace;  and 
this  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  a  Great  atten- 
tion  to  the  gradations  of  the  clares  and  oh- 
icures. 

One  has  alio  to  obferve  the  value  of  the  co- 
lours, as  has  been  faid  in  the  article  of  colour- 
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ing,  becaufe  all  clares  being  more  pleafing 
than  obfcures,  one  ought  not  to  deftroy  the 
grace  of  a  countenance,  or  of  a  clear  drapery, 
by  oppoiing  it  to  a  ftrong  obfcure  with  the 
view  of  giving  it  greater  force,  as  fo  many 
painters  generally  do,  and  as  Guercino  did.  It 
is  therefore  neceffary  in  every  thing  to  preferve 
its  character  and  proper  value,  and  even  to  give 
to  the  clear  fleih  a  correfpondent  fhade ;  and 
for  a  ground,  things  alfo  more  gradated  ;  pre- 
ferving  thus,  union  with  variety,  becaufe  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  make  a  white  coat  with 
the  fhades  all  black,  that  colour  not  being  able 
to  change  its  nature,  or  to  alter  its  natural  clare 
or  obfcure. 

The  firft  reafon  why  clear  things  pleafe, 
comes  from  Nature  itfelf.  Clare  refembles 
light,  of  which  we  avail  much  :  from  whence 
painters,  who  are  gloomy  in  their  works,  are 
alfo  fo  in  their  ideas  and  characters,  becaufe  all 
that  is  in  their  nature. 

It  is  therefore  necelfaty  to  give  to  paintings 
all  the  cheerfulnefs  one  can  ;  and  if  neceifity 
obliges  one  to  reprefent  ibme  melancholy  fub- 
jedt  with  an  open  air,  one  ought  to  make  the 
light  come  much  from  the  fide,  in  order  that  it 
might  produce  much  fhade. 

in  fhort,  without  expreiiion  one  cannot  have 
propriety  ;  without  propriety,  not  beauty  y  ap4 
without  beauty  one  cannot  give  grace ;  from 
whence  if  one  defigns  a  woman  like  a  man, 
however  beautiful  it  may  be,  it  will  not  have 
propriety,  nor  beauty  fuitable  to  the  object, 
nor  grace. 
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Of  Grace  in  Compofition. 

I  have  many  times  faid  that  in  all  parts  va- 
riety forms  Grace  ;  now  I  fhall  explain  how 
one  may  attain  that  variety  in  Compofition. 
It  is  neceflary  firft  to  coniider,  that  variety 
ought  to  go  conjundtively  with  other  things 
which  I  have  laid  to  be  necellary  for  good  Com- 
pofition, and  by  obferving  which,  no  impedi- 
ment will  be  found  to  variety,  becaufe  our  art 
is  very  liberal,  and  one  might  profit  from 
all  things.  All  the  errors  of  many  painters, 
who  know  not  how  to  unite  reafon  with  tafte, 
arife  from  their  applying  themfelves  more  to 
acceffary  parts  than  to  principals.  To  avoid 
this  they  fhould  have  care  todifpofe  of  the  princi- 
pal figure- always  firfr,  and  to  give  it  all  the 
nobienefs  and  propriety  which  its  character  de- 
ferves.  From  thence  they  fhould  proceed  to 
difpofe  of  the  principal  figures  of  each  group, 
and  each  figure  in  particular,  feeking  not  to 
make  any  inferior  thing,  if  fomething  of  more 
confequence  remains  to  be  done.  By  this  method 
they  will  enable  their  genius  to  conceive  all 
the  parts  with  diftindtion,  and  to  know  more 
eafily  if  they  have  fallen  in  any  error  or  repe- 
tition. This  done,  let  them  examine  all  the 
work,  to  fee  if  they  have  obferved  all  the  rules 
eftablifhed  in  compolition,  and  certainly  they 
will  find  comprifed  there  propriety  and  necef- 
fary  variety,  becaufe  all  things  depend  one 
upon  the  ether. 
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In  all  paintings  one  has  to  endeavour  as  much 
as  poflible,  to  introduce  every  age,  fex  and 
eftate,  and  the  different  impreifions  which  ex- 
ternal things  can  produce  :  in  this  manner  one 
jfhall  attain  propriety,  and  with  that  variety, 
beauty,  and  finally  grace.  If  to  this  be  added,  giv- 
ing to  each  figure  the  dreffes  which  correfpond 
to  heir  eftate,  fex,  and  age,  with  obferving  the 
rules  ofclare  obfeure,  defign,  &c.  there  will  be 
in  the  painting  a  wonderful  variety  of  particu- 
lar beauties,  whofe  union  will  comprehend  the 
moft  beautiful  fpedtacle,  and  moft  perfect  grace* 
With  regard  to  propriety,  I  have  to  fay,  that 
if  it  occurs  to  be  able  to  paint  any  objed:  which 
in  itfelf  has  not  grace,  it  is  neceflary  to  pro- 
cure it  by  making  beautiful  and  moft  confpi- 
cuous  the  parts  which  are  moft  neceflary.  For 
example,  nothing  is  more  ugly  among  human  fi- 
gures than  fatyrs,  fawns  centaurs,  and  tritons, 
and  to  them  may  neverthelefs  be  given  beauty 
and  grace,  by  ftudying  the  propriety  of  their  na- 
ture. In  the  human  parts  of  the  centaurs  one 
can  {hew  the  ftrength  of  a  horfe,  uniting  the 
bones  more  ftrongly  than  in  a  man  :  in  the  fa- 
tyrs,  one  fhould  make  known  the  avidity  of  its 
goaty  nature :  in  a  triton  the  legerity  and  fub- 
jt'ilty  of  fkin,  and  its  vifcidity,  and  the  mufcles, 
without  the  appearance  of  that  hot  mbftance 
Which  comes  from  the  blood,  and  in  fan- 
guinary  animals  fvvells  the  veins  and  flefh. 
The  fame  ought  to  be  underftood  in  all  otlier 
things,  in  which  by  obferving  propriety  one 
(hall  attain  the  union  of  variety  5  fromwhenao 
^rifjs  graeej 
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Of  the  Proportions  of  the  Human  Body. 

Infinite  are  the  defcriptions  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  human  body,  but  fcarce  any  two 
accord.  Thofe  which  I  have  read  are  not  very 
clear,  nor  do  I  believe  they  can  give  to  pain- 
ters a  juft  idea  of  the  fubjecl.  Befides  that, 
fome  authors  have  limitted  too  much  the  com- 
binations that  could  produce  an  uniform  pro- 
portion in  the  figures.  Others,  and  among 
whom  is  Albert  Durer,  have  explained  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  proportions ;  but  they 
fervc  for  nothing,  except  to  thofe  who  would 
wifh  to  imitate  his  tafte.  I  fhall  therefore  alfo 
fay  fomething  on  this  fubjecl,  which  might 
ferve  for  all  taftes,  founding  it  upon  nature  and 
art. 

It  is  a  general  maxim  to  divide  a  figure  in  a 
determinate  number  of  heads  or  faces  ;  but  this 
method  will  be  good  for  fculptors  onlv,  and 
not  for  painters,  who  never  fee  the  heads  juft, 
becaufe  the  perfpedlive  hides  at  leaft  one  third 
of  the  fourth  fuperior  part ;  and  the  width  of 
the  members  cannot  be  meafured  with  inch 
exaclnefs  as  they  arc  meafured  by  fculptors, 
becaufe  they  would  appear  meagre  and  ftraighr 
upon  the  plain  furfacc,  in  oppofition  to  what 
it  appears  by  the  peripecftive ;  becaufe  as  we 
fee  all  things  with  two  eyes,  we  fee  the  con- 
tours of  things  greater  than  the  juft  diameter ; 
and  this  happens  in  nature  as  well  as  in  ftatues, 
but  not  in  painting.    The  ancients  alfp  oh- 
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ferved  that,  and  therefore  we  fee,  that  their 
bas-reliefs  are  thicker  than  their  ftatues  ;  to 
be  underftood,  the  beautiful  bas-reliefs,  com- 
paring them  with  the  contemporary  ftatues. 

Painters  have  occafion  to  ufe  variety  infi- 
nitely more  than  fculptors,  and  of  courfe  have 
lefs  fubjections.  Raphael,  in  a  certain  fenfe 
only  multiplied  the  tafte  of  the  ancients  of  the  * 
fecond  order,  by  uniting  it  with  a  certain  truth 
of  which  fculpture  has  not  availed,  either  from 
rule  or  from  tafte,  of  all  forts  of ,  proportions, 
without  being  able  to  decide  if  one  were 
better  than  an  other ;  and  I  know  fome  of  his 
figures,  which  have  little  more  than  fix  heads 
and  an  half ;  a  proportion  which  would  not  be 
fufferable  in  any  other  one  Raphael. 

The  ftruclure  of  the  human  body  has  fuch  a 
fymmetry,  that  it  gives  the  idea  of  its  motion, 
and  this  concordance  of  members  is  fuch,  that 
to  be  able  to  produce  that  effect,  one  has  to 
obferve,  what  is  called  correctnefs  of  defien. 
I  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  treat  of  this  fuc- 
cindtiveJy,  propofing  that  which  one  ought  to 
do  to  obtain  it. 

The  figure  which  one  would  wiffi  to  make 
being  determined,  one  may  defign  the  head  of 
the  fize  one  likes,  oblerving,  notwithstanding, 
for  a  rule,  that  the  fmalleft  head  a  painting  ad- 
mits of,  is  the  ninth  part  of  the  figure,  and  the- 
largeft  is  a  fixth  part  thefe  two  dimenfions  are 
the  two  extremes  ;  the  general  fize  being  of  an 
eighth  or  a  feventh  part  of  the  figure.  The 
neck  fhould  then  be  made  equal  to  half  of  the. 
head.  .  .  .  „ 


(  *6i  ) 


NOTE  of  the  EDITOR. 

Notwithstanding  I  have  ftudied  with- 
indefcribabie  pains  to  extradt  from  the  fketches 
of  Mengs,  the  rules  which  he  would  wifh  to. 
giye  upon  the  proportions  of  the  human  body, 
I  have  found  it  impoffible  to  compofe  from  his 
fragments  any  thing  which  can  give  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  ferve  for  rules  in  a  matter  lb  impor- 
tant and  delicate ;  from  whence  I  have  thought 
it  proper  to  fupprefs.  the  remainder  of  that 
chapter,  in  order  not  to  expofe  myfelf  by  pro- 
pofing  errors  for  rules. 

Whoever  would  wifh  to  know  the  propor- 
tions of  the  head  only,  may  have  recourfe  to 
Winkelman,  where  he  explains  the  fyftem  of 
Mengs,  in  his  firft"  edition  of  the  Hijlory  of  the 
Arts.  But  I  believe,  that  not  even  Winkel- 
man comprehended  well  that  matter,  and  his 
French  tranllator  compleatly  disfigured  it  ;  fa 
that  in  the  laft  edition  of  that  book,  this  arti- 
cle-is almoft  fuppreffed.  As  for  that  of  the 
Italian  tranflation,  recently  publilhed  at  Milan, , 
it  appears  to  me  it  has  compleatly  finifhed  to 
eonfufe  and  obfcure  the  poor  author. 

It  is  in  the  power  alone  of  fome  learned  ar- 
tift  of  fine  tafte,  and  who  has  ftudied  the  works 
of  Mengs  -y  but  this  is  not  to  be  hoped,  except 
from  a  youth  well  educated  in  the  right  rudi- 
ments of  the  art,  and  not  from  thole  already 
profeffors,  who  hold  nothing  for  good,  ex- 
cept w  hat  their  own  blind  practice  had  im- 
bibed in  their  early  years,  and  know  not  how 
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to  leave  off  in  old  age,  nor  can  fufflr  that  their 
contemporary,  Mengs,  fhould  rife  above  them, 
and  become  their  mafter. 

Thofe  either  do  not  look  at  his  works,  or 
elfe  they  look  at  them  with  pre-occupation, 
and  lacerate  them  without  having  feen  them. 
This  is  a  fad ;  and  in  Rome  happens  frequent 
proofs  of  it.    It  happened  a  little  time  fince, 
that  whilft  in  a  company  of  artifts,  and  oi.tf- 
lettantl  of  every  kind,  they  obferved  and  praiied 
two  portraits  of  a  young  Venetian,  a  coxcomi- 
cal  painter,  not  Roman,   but  of  a  country 
which  has  never  produced  painters  or  fculp- 
tors,  even  of  the  middling  kind  (although  it 
buys  fculptures  and  paintings  at  a  high  price), 
hearing  that  this  effeemed  youth  was  copy- 
ing the  portrait  of  Pope  Rezzonico,  done  by 
Mings,  faid',  (petulanti  fplene cachino)  ;  that 
his  pencil  would  lofe  inftead  of  gaining  by  that 
ftudy.    He,,  however,  was  ignorant  that  the 
aforefaid  youth,  during  the  time  he  had  been 
at  Rome,  had  ftudied  only  the  paintings  of 
Mengs,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Papiri;  which  have  been  laterly  engraven. 
Harpies  could  not  have  done  worfe.    It  has 
happened  to  thefe  paintings,  as  well  as  to  thole 
of  the  rooms  of  the  Vatican,  that  they  ftill  con- 
tinue to  engrave  them;  by  which  Mengs  faicf» 
that  they  tranilated  Raphael  into'  Venetian 
The  faleof  them  is  great,  notwithftanding,  and 
will  be  fo  as  long  as  amateurs  are  intelligent 


men. 
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